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INTRODUCTION 

The importance of bringing to the knovledge of 
the American people aa many facts aa possible in 
respect to the situation in the Philippine Islands 
cannot be exaggerated. These facte may be gath- 
ered more satisfactorily from official sources than 
from any other, and I understand the object of 
this book is to give to the public, from such sources 
and from personal observation, knowledge of actual 
conditions in the Islands in concise, readable form 
without requiring the somewhat tedious work of 
reading long official accounts of government and 
conditions that must deal with every detail. 

The amount of misinformation and the lack of 
any information at all in respect to the Philippines 
are the two things that impress and oppress one 
who has been engaged in the work of building up 
a government in the Islands, and attempting to 
reform conditions so that the people may enjoy as 
large a measure of individual liberty and eelf-govem- 
meni as is conaistent with the maintenance of law 
and order and their own material progress. 



Intboddotion 

I hope, therefore, that this book and books of the 
same character may have a wide circulation bo as to 
give accurate information as to the Philippines. 
The real reason for differences in accounts that come 
from the Islands is not so much in malicious attempts 
to misrepresent facts, as it is in the inferences which 
are drawn from facts actually witnessed and from 
local conditions that prevail in some one small sec- 
tion of the archipelago. If the fact is an excep- 
tional circumstance, then the generalization that it 
typifies the whole situation ia as gross an injustice 
as if the original fact were fiction. From the calm 
statement of facts officially presented, less mistakes 
of this sort are likely to be made. 



ObM Otrntrnor 0/ Um Plillliiplne*. 
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OPPORTDNinES IN THE PHILIPPINES 

By M. E. BEALL, 
DMtlan of Iimtar Affain, WitOiingtoa, D. C. 



CHAPTER I 
The Civil Sebvick 

THE INSTINCT to go west that has been 
operative among the people of America ever 
since the colonization of Jamestown and Plymouth, 
and whicli has carried the waves of population across 
the Connecticut, over the Alleghenies, up and down 
the Miaaiasippi valley, into the fastneaeee of the 
Kocky mountains and over their summits to Pacific 
tidewater, hax not been extinguished. 

The nation is KtiU young, its youth is still daring, 
and the west still beckons onward. Oceana no 
longer separate, they unite, distant lands, and to- 
day Manila rather than San Francisco is the western 
cily of the United States. 

Much hiftory has been made since Dewey's bril- 
liant May-day victory, when, by the flash of his grim 
cannon. Spain read the handwriting on the wall 
telling her that her colonial policy had been weighed 
in the lialance and found wanting. The soldier fol- 
lowed the sailor and the civilian has followed the 
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soldier. The Bchool book is talcing the place of the 
cartridge as a civilizer, and ere long the right-of-way 
and the roadbed of new lines of tran sport at ion will 
replace insurgent breafitworks, and blockhouses will 
be need as signal towera to direct the movements 
of peaceful traffic, 

/ The Philippines is a large and virgin territory 
awaiting the magic touch of American push and 
enterprise, in order to become an important con- 
tributor to the world's wealth,' The old customs 
employed in agriculture, transportation, manufacture 
and commerce must give way to those modem 
methods which have in a single century converted 
a large part of America from a wilderness, the range 
of savages, to one of the garden spote of the earth. 
Nature has been lavish with her gifts in the Philip- 
pines. The climate ia one of the best to be found 
in the tropics. The extremes of temperature are 
60° and 97°, and the annual mean is 81°. Yellow 
fever, which in the past committed such ravages in 
Cuba, is unknown, but cholera and smallpox prevail 
to some extent among the natives, who are of course 
ignorant of the most rudimentary rules of hygiene. 
The health of the American troops when campaign- 
ing in the provinces was remarkably good, even. 
better than when they were in camp at San Fran- 
cisco. Modern medical science has robbed the 
tropics of their terrors, and it has been demonstrated 
that persons from temperate climes can keep their 
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health and a good portion of their energy in a hot 
climate, providing they lead lives of temperance and 
observe simple rules of healtli. 

The area of the Islands is estimated at 137,853 
square miles, over twice the area of Illinois and more 
than three times the area of the state of Indiana, 
while the drasity of population, estimated at from 
7,000,000 to 9,000,000, is nearly 50 percent greater 
than that of the states mentioned. The total area 
of the Philippines is about the same as that of Japan, 
but its civilized population is only about ono-eeventh 
as great, so that while the population is more dense 
than that of the United States, it is not to be com- 
pared with that of the chief oriental countries, while 
its fertility of soil and its abundance of natural 
resources are superior to those of almost every other 
land with which it can be compared. There is prac- 
tically no limit to the development which may be 
wrought out under a just government wisely admin- 
istered Capital can scarcely be kept away when 
the conditions of government shall invite investment 
and the thorough pacification of the more remote 
parts pormit of exploration. COne enthusiast well 
acquainted with Philippine conditions, who is fre- 
quently consulted by capitalistR, assures hie clients 
that any enterprise except a sealskin-coat factory is 
bound to succeed in the Philippines.^ 

The wise and economical government of those 
Islands, in view of their extent and population, will 
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call for a. large civil force of officers and employeei. 
The general policy of the government in this regard 
la already outlined. It ib the purpose to give positiona 
to natives whenever and wherever they can be found 
possessing the necessary moral and intellectual quali- 
fications, and civil employment is held out as a 
stimulus to encourage more general and thorough 
education. At present, however, and this must hold 
good for a long time to come, the majority of places 
of trust and responsibility will have to he filled by 
persons from the United States. Another rule has 
also been strictly adhered to in the appointments 
made to the Philippine service. Political influence 
has not been considered. It has been the aim of the 
Government, from the appointment of Judge William 
H. Taft as Civil Governor down to the humblest 
employee, to measure the men by merit rather than 
by politics. All parts of the country and all parties 
have contributed to the civil employees at present 
in the Philippines. Upon the organization of the 
present government many appointments without 
examination had to be made, but soon after its arrival 
in the Islands the United States Philippine Com- 
mission passed a Civil Service law making provision 
for almost every place under the government. 

Civil positions in the Philippines under the pres- 
ent statutes are open to the citizens of the Islands 
and those of the United States who are over eighteen 
and under forty years of age. 
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There is a United States Civil Service Commiseion 
at Wasbiogton, D. C, to which application for ex- 
amination for positions in the United States should 
be addressed, and there is also a Philippine Civil 
Service Board at Manila, P. I., to which applications 
for examination for positions in the Philippines 
should be directed. In view of the fact that many 
persons in the United States desire to be examined 
for the Philippine service, arrangements have been 
made with the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion bj which the latter body will furnish the neces- 
sary information aod will hold examinations for the 
Philippine Civil Service Board, and the successful 
candidates will be certified to the Philippine Board 
and thus become eligible to appointment. Transfers 
may also be made from the classified service in the 
United States to the classified service in the Philip- 
pines, although no provision is made for transfers 
from the classified service in the Philippines to the 
classified service in the United States. 

Civil positions in the Military Division of the 
Philippines are not in the Philippine Civil Service, 
but are in the Civil Ser^'iee of the United States and 
are, therefore, not subject to examination or classifi- 
cation by the Philippine Board. These positions 
include those under the Adjutant-Oeneral, Inspector- 
General, Chief Quartermaster, Chief Commissary, 
Chief Surgeon, Chief Paymaster, Engineer Officer, 
Ordnance Officer and Signal Officer. 
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The following scheduleB show the poBitions in the 
different branches of the service which will be filled 
through Civil Service examinations: 

Schedule A. — All civil employees of whatever des- 
ignation, whether compensated by a fixed salary or 
otherwise, whose duties are principally those of book- 
keepers, bookbinders, clerks, chief clerks, draughts- 
men, engineers (steam or mechanical), examiners, 
inspectors, interpreters, janitors, letter-carriers, ma- 
chinists, messengers, printers, stenographers, type- 
writers, translators, or watchmen under the Military 
Governor, the United States Philippine CommiBsion, 
the Treasurer of the Islands, the Auditor of the Isl- 
ands, the Collector of CuBtoms for the Islands, the 
Collector of Internal Revenue for the IslandB, the 
Director of Posts for the Islands, the Civil Service 
Board, the Bureau of Forestry, the Bureau of Minea, 
the Bureau of Statistics, the General Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, the Wardens of Penitentiaries 
and Prisons, and the Provost Marshal General of 
I^fanila. The ofiiees, pOBitions and employments 
included in this schedule are classified, and vacancies 
therein, if not filled by promotion, transfer or rein- 
statement, shall be filled by competitive examination. 

Schedule B. — Heads of departments and ofiicers of 
the municipal service of Manila, and professional, 
technical and scientific poBitions, including all em- 
ployees of whatever designation, whether compen- 
sated by a fixed salary or otherwise, whose duties are 
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principally those of bacteriologiets, cashiers, chem- 
ists, civil engineers, disbursiog oEficere, foresters, 
physicians, practicantes, vaccinators and veterinar- 
ians. The offices and positions in this schedule are 
classified, and vacancies therein, if not filled by pro- 
motion, transfer or reinstatement, shall be filled by 
selections from certifications of eligiblcs secured by 
competitive or non-competitive examination, or 
othenrise, as the Board may determine to meet the 
needs of the service, 

SehtduU C. — Positions of skilled and unskilled 
laborers will be filled by appointment without ex- 
sminatioD according to the needs of the service, and 
those first applying will be first appointed after the 
Appointing Officer is satisfied as to their capacity for 
labor, their habits of industry, sobriety and honesty. 
No consideration whatever will be given to the 
political or religious opinions of the applicants, but 
those who are selected for employment must take 
the oath of allegiance before being assigned to work, 
and any skilled or unskilled laborer in the service 
found to be disloyal to the United States of America, 
as the supreme authority in those Islands will be 
immediately removed from service. 

Schedule D.— The Treasurer of the Islands, the 
Auditor of the Islands, the Collector of Customs for 
the Islands, the Collector of Internal Revenue for 
tlie Islands, the Director of Posts for tlie Inlandp, 
the Heed of the Bureau of Forestry, the Head of the 
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Bureau of Mines, the General Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, the Members of the Civil Service 
Board and the Chief Statietician are not at present 
subject to any form of examination, but provision 
is made in the Civil Service act for these offices to 
be filled after a short period from those in the ranks 
of the service who through merit and promotion will 
thus be enabled to reach these important positions. 

Schedule £.— The Cashier of the Collector of Cus- 
toms for the Islands, the Collector of Customfl at 
Iloilo and the Collector of Customs at Cebu are not 
now subject to any form of examination, but pro- 
vision is made to bring them within the scope of the 
Civil Service law. 

Schedule F. — One private secretary for the Mili- 
tary Governor and for each member of the United 
States Philippine Commission, members of the police 
force and of the fire department of the city of 
Manila, guards at prisons and penitentiaries and 
school teachers of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion are not classified and therefore are not subject 
to any form of examination by the Civil Service 
Board. 

At the date of the last report of the Civil Service 
Board 4606 positions in the Civil Service had been 
filled, with salaries ranging from $7600 down to $7:^ 
per annum. Of this number, 3044 were Americans 
and 2563 were Filipinos. 

In these figures are not included the teachers at 
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present employed in the public schools of the Islands, 
as they do not come under the control of the Civil 
Service Board, but look to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction both for appointment and for 
assignment to their respective fielde of labor. 

On October 1, 1901, the date of the last report 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 28 per- 
sons were employed in the Bureau of Public Instruc- 
tion with salaries ranging from $2350 for the Chief 
Clerk down to $75 per annum for laborers. There 
were also under the direction of the department 724 
American teachers, the Su|)erinteiident of the Manila 
schools receiving $3000 ]>er aiinum, three Division 
Superintendents receiving $2500, two receiving 
$2250, and seven receiving $2000. The salaries of 
the teachers range from $1500 to $1000. 

A normal school has been opened with an attend- 
ance of 250 students; teachers for the trade school 
are now ready to begin instruction and an agricul- 
tural school has been organized. 

There are probably over 150,000 Filipino pupils 
enrolled in the free primary schools which have been 
established by the American Government and over 
75,000 in actual attendance. There are probably 
3iKH) to 4000 elementary Filipino teachers, and about 
2000 of them are receiving one hour of English in- 
struction daily. There are at least 10.000 adults 
receiving English instruction in the evening sebools 
conducted by American teachers. Great interest is 
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shown by Filipinos generally in educational matters 
and the eagerneBs for English instruction remains 
dot only unabated but is rather on the increase; and 
when English is generally read and understood, the 
wealth of our literature will wield a potent influence 
in moulding public sentiment and aid in preparing 
the natives of the Islands for that larger measure of 
self-government that is both their wish and the de- 
sire of the United States. 

The Forestry Bureau has found diflBculty in secur- 
ing the personnel needed in order to carry out its 
plans for protecting the forests and at the same time 
grant opportunity to cut the timber necessary to 
supply the demands of commerce. The Chief of 
the Bureau, Captain George P. Ahern, reports that 
it haa been impossible to secure two foresters, four 
inspectors and eight first-class rangers, who are 
needed very much at the present time. Some tech- 
nical knowledge is absolutely necessary, and as scien- 
tific forestry is a comparatively new study in the 
United States, the present plans of the United 
States Agricultural Department will possibly absorb 
all the trained foresters at present available. An 
effort to secure forestry officials from Java at a 
salary of $200 per month brought out the fact that 
expert foresters were paid from $310 to $610 per 
month and therefore $800 was no temptation to them 
to abandon their present positions. About the same 
rate is paid in India also, and this branch of practical 
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Mience is not likely to become overcrowded for some 
time. 

Private sources of information from Manila reveal 
the fact that while clerical positions are somewhat 
better paid than similar positions in the government 
service in the United States, yet it is hard for the 
Insolar government to retain its employees, aa busi- 
ness houses and private corporations offer better 
salaries (or competent clerks, stenographers and type- 
writers than is paid by the government. 

The cost of living in Manila has increased very 
ranch since the American occupation and is higher 
than in cities of like size in the United States, yet 
there are some compensating advantages. It is the 
opinion of the officials there that the present abnor- 
mal conditions will correct themselves when the city 
becomes adjusted to the new state of affairs. The 
Islands are at present in a state of transition. They 
are off with the old order, but have not yet become 
aecufitomed to the new. Those who go to the Philip- 
ptnefl fhoutd lay in a good stock of patience and 
good humor, and determine to make the best of 
things as they lind them. Habits change slowly, 
and the few Americans there, forceful as they may 
be, cannot hope to bring six or seven millions of 
people to their ways, even though they should be 
better ways than the old to which the natives cling 
with such persistence, ft will alno occur oftentimes 
that many things, which upon first acquaintance 
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seem incongruous and ill advised, will be fouod upon 
investigation and experience to be based upon cli- 
matic or other conditions whicli fully justify their 
ezistcDce. 

A Civil Service appointee who reached Manila in 
November, 1901, in writing to a friend described her 
first impressions of Manila as follows: 

" At 9.30 next morning we went ashore to b^n 
the new life — no more day dreams on deck, but the 
stem reality. Pen cannot describe nor brush paint 
the sights in Manila bay or the dirty Paaig, with its 
odd cascos, bancoB, launches and all manner of sail- 
ing craft; the old Spanish fort, where many prisoners 
were put in cells underground and forgotten at high 
tide, in the days when Spanish sovereignty reigned 
supreme; the natives (decidedly decollete from the 
head down and feet up), and on the Eacolta the 
carromatas, quilia and dear little ponies, caraboas and 
carts, and the Spanish houses, which all look alike to 
me, whether store or dwelling, except that in dwell- 
ings the first floor is used for the horses, chickens 
and dogs, were intensely interesting. 

" My ' bunkie ' and I took a room together 
temporarily, I say temporarily advisedly, as I paid 
only $7 per day. 

" Did you ever sleep in a Filipino sleeping ma- 
chine? Nol Wei! you don't want to. After seven 
nights in a, sleeping-car berth, and twenty days and 
twenty-four nights in a bunk on the good ship 
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' Hftncock,' I anticipated much comfort and rest in 
a bed when I got aehore, but my hopea were dashed 
at the firet sight of the room, which contained be- 
sides a washstand, two straight-backed chairs, a 
small table, and a wardrobe bo musty you would not 
dare to hang anything in it, a nondescript piece of 
furniture — it is called a Filipino sleeping machine, 
but the best description I can give of it is to say it 
looks like a hearse, minus the glass sides, wheels and 
horses, but covered with a thick screen, through 
which no air passes, bnt behind which you must 
sleep (?) or make an effort to, else you will be liter- 
ally eaten up by mosquitoes. The bottom of the 
hearse — I mean bed — is made of cane, the same as 
is used for chair bottoms in the States, over this 
is a sheet, only one, and over that a counterpain 
(yon may spell that pane in the States, bnt I prefer 
the pain here); the head of the corp — person who 
desires to sleep (notice I say * desires ') — rests upon 
a very hard pillow made of chicken feathers, and 
frequently very musty. 

" We were warned to keep our nets tucked in very 
closely, as a cockroach, which is about eight inches 
long, is quit« common and is said to eat off your toes 
while you sleep, unless this precaution is taken. I 
have preserved my toes so far, but have seen the 
cockroaches, likewise lizards, which slide over your 
walls at night and sing you to rest. The lizards are 
perfectly harmless, and I'm told that in time you 
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learn to love them and carry them around with you 
as pets, but at present writing I have not reached 
that point. 

" To go back to our first night: in the wee small 
hours of the morning while I was moaning and 
groaning in a half -doze, vainly trying to find a soft 
spot, I was more fully aroused by the strains of 
' America ' wafted on the silent air from an American 
club close by. There they were enjoying a hop, 
regardless of the fact that it was between four and 
five o'clock Sunday morning. In a moment my 

room-mate said ^Miss y are you awake?' I 

acknowledged that I was. *Do you hear what 
that band is playing? ' she continued. Again I re- 
plied in the affirmative. A moment's silence ensued, 
and then in a voice choked with sobs, she added, 
' Don't you feel like crying? ' 

" I moved to Hotel Delmonico, Walled City — ^name 
sounds well, but don't allow it to deceive you. What's 
in a name? Echo answers $120 (Mexican) per month 
for this one. The stories told in the States of the 
food here are quite untrue. This hotel is Spanish, 
and the meals, while served in courses by a muchacho, 
and very unlike American cooking, are thoroughly 
palatable, and since coming ashore I have a voracious 
appetite and have no difficulty in finding enough to 
appease it. Rice is seldom served, and the soldier 
who wrote that the chief article of food in the Philip- 
pines was * boiled rice, stewed rice, baked rice, fried 
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rice and rice ' wae poorly informed if he referred to 
M""'V I give below the menu for a dinner: 
0;it«r 8onp. 
8kl»d. 
Boll«d Shrimp, Porh »'U Spkgnole, 

HnttoD R'U Cntkt HUftoCM, atawed Eldnej, 

Ham, wltb TomatoM, Be«I a'la Uode, BoMtBesf, 

Bout Potatoaa, Cabbage, Spinach, 

Tomatoei. 
Chaaia, Ics Cream, Fmlti, 

Coffsa, Tea. 

" As to climate, I can aaj little. We arrived after 
the rainy season (bo we were told). However, for 
yoar information I will say that it haa rained steadily 
for eight days, and still raim. If you think you 
ever saw it rain in the United States you should 
undeceive yourself at once. What you call rain is 
simply a falling mist — it only rains in the Philip- 
pines. Not only does it rain outeide, but I came 
borne the other day to find a miniature Niagara Falls 
on my walls — just gathering dampness you know. 
Our trunks are covered with mold and so are our 
■hoee. but that's expected, at leaat in the Walled City. 
" Ae soon ae I have the time and money, I'm go- 
ing to look up a place in Ermita to board. Ermita 
is on the bay and is beautiful and healthful. But 
living there necessitatea the purchase of a pony, a 
csTTomata or quilis, and the employment of a 
cochero. I'm told that when I get all of these 
thing!, m; troubles will have just begun. The car- 
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romata may be all right, but the pony and the cochero 
are not to be depended upon. Some of the ponies 
are beautiful little animals and look as docile and 
lamblike as kittens, but wait until you start out with 
one and the chances are ten to one that he will balk 
every two blocks, or oftener if you try to turn him 
round, and that it will take all the cocheros and 
policemen in sight to induce him to cross the Bridge 
of Spain. The cochero — well, I'll write of his 
qualifications later." 

This quotation is given, not because the state- 
ments are above criticism in every particular, but 
they are the first vivid impressions of an intelligent 
and cultured lady on landing at Manila. More inti- 
mate acquaintance may change or modify these first 
impressions, but with all it makes an intensely inter- 
esting picture of life in the Orient, which will indeed 
attract rather than repel those who may be thinking 
of making their future home in those distant pos- 
sessions. 

When appointments are made in the United States 
to positions in the Philippine Civil Service, the 
government of the Philippine Islands, as a rule, 
furnishes transportation from the home of the ap- 
pointee to the port of embarkation, and thence oh 
a government transport to Manila. The appointee 
will be required to pay $1.50 per day for subsistence 
while on the transport, and this amount may or may 
not be returned to him according to the arrange- 
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ments pievioualy made with reference thereto. 
TraneportatioD is also provided in some instances for 
the immediate family of the appointee. All these 
details can and should be arranged and clearly under- 
stood before departure, and the government will 
cheerfully give explicit directions how to proceed 
in every individual instance. 

The number of positions and the amount of work 
to be performed in the Philippines will constantly 
increase. Only the framework of the government 
liai) been ereclcd at present and with the complete 
establishment of peace every department will grow 
and will rciiitire a larger force to handle the in- 
creasing volume of business. An illustration of this 
situation is afforded by the fact that each of the 
provinceH under civil government has a supervisor 
who must 1)0 an engineer and who will have charge 
of the roflds and road-building as well as of other 
internal impnivcmerit^, and the aninunt of work is 
wi large that it will be imixissible for one man to 
direct it and mnnage the force that will bo employed 
theri'on. The (juota of teachers is not vot filled, and 
there will I)e calls for others from the States, as well 
as for specialists in the various lines of educational 
work. 

Arrangements ore being made in some American 
colleges and universities to give a course of special 
instnictinn in onler to (>repare students for positions 
in the l'hilippim>s, and attention will be given to 
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the hifitoi;, cuBtomfi, languageB and needs of these 
new landfi, and a etudy made of the British Civil 
Service in India which haa given 8uch satisfactory 
resultB in the government of that vast empire. 

As the of&cial language of the Philippines, Porto 
Kico, and Cuba has been Spanieh, and all records 
and laws are in that Language, and as it is the com- 
mon language of commerce, those who wish to qualify 
for positions and advancement in the Insular Civil 
Service would do well to acquaint themselves with 
Spanish, It has the advantage of being a language 
easily acquired, and a few monthe' faithful study, 
added to actual contact with the people who speak 
the tongue will enable any student to acquire a 
good working knowledge thereof. Even in ita home 
departments the United States Government now re- 
quires a number of Spanish-speaking clerks and in- 
terpreters, and the demand is likely to increase 
rather than diminish. The time has arrived when 
Spanish should be given an important place among 
the modem languages tauglit in the schools, and time 
devoted thereto will not be lost. 
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CHAPTER n 
Forests and Tiuber 

THE MOST patent and striking element of 
wealth in the Philippines consists of its forests. 
The lelands are all mountainous, some of the high 
peakfi having an altitude of nearly 9000 feet. In 
many of the islands the steep mountain slopes begin 
close to the seacoaet, and to the casual observer the 
entire area seems to be woodland. It has been esti- 
mated, and estimates have not yet given way to 
actual surveys, that of the 73,000,000 acres in the 
islands, only about 6,000,000 arc under cultivation.' 

The official geographical statistics of 1876 fix the 
forest area at 51,537,243 acres. 

Fernando Castro estimated the forest area in 1890 
■t 48,112,930 acres. This inclndes all woodland, 
private as well as public. 

As one travels over the Islands he is constantly 
struck with the large population to the square mile 
and the scarcity of timber close to the main traveled 
routes and centers of population. As one leaves 
theee main lines of communication vast virgin forests 
are met with, rich in valuable hard woods, dyewoods, 
gums and other products, waiting for the ekill and 

■ Jorduk, ISM. 
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enterprise of the American capitalist. On the Island 
of Cebu, where there is a population of 290 to the 
Bqiaare mile, not a merchantable stick of timber is 
evident, with the exception of a small tract of forest 
in the northern end of the Island, which it is now 
the purpose to preserve with care. 

The Island of Panay, with a population of 150 to 
the square mile, is almost denuded of good timber. 
In Luzon, where the population averages seventy- 
eight to the square mile, no timber is found in the 
vicinity of the centers of population. In travelling 
over the line of railway from Manila to Dagupan, a 
distance of 120 miles, not a single merchantable stick 
of timber can be seen within several miles of the 
road. But there are tracts io various parts of Luzon 
where much valuable timber remains. In the north- 
ern end of the island, in Cagajan and Isflbela prov- 
inces, which by the way are the best tobacco districts 
of the archipelago, there are at least two million 
acres of valuable forest remaining. The entire east 
coast of Luzon, from the northern end as far south 
as Atimonan, comprising several million acres, is 
practically a virgin forest. In northwestern Luzon 
very little merchantable timber is left, with the ex- 
ception of the slopes above 3000 feet, whore flour- 
ishes a species of pine, Ptnus insularis, all ages 
mingling together. The maximum size of the trees 
is close to four feet in diameter and more than one 
hundred feet in height. In this region the trees 
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attain a diainet«r of twelve inches in about twenty 
years. Almost every acre of these northwestern 
mountains is burnt over eadi year by the savages, 
but the larger pines seem to survive these repeated 
scorchings. Through central Luzon the timber has 
been cut away, leaving small tracts of fairly good 
forest in a few places. In southern Luzon, in Tay- 
abas and the Camarines, are found some large tracts 
fairly well covered with a variety of valuable tree 
species. 

Upon entering the southwestern islands, extending 
from Mindoro through to Paragua, a region is en- 
countered that has been travelled but little, and 
where the {wpulation is sparse. This territory is 
largely covered with virgin forests, almost untouched 
by the hand of man. 

In this group of islands are found more than 
4,000,000 acres of virgin forest extending from the 
water's edge to the summits of tho mountains. The 
general lay of the land will aid in getting the timber 
from the forests to tid<.'watcr, where it can be trans- 
ported to the markets of Manila, or to vessels which 
will cany it to other lands. Some cutting has been 
done in this region, but it amounts to a mere thin- 
ning of the edges of the forests. This group of 
iflands is celebrated for the great quantity of narra, 
or Philippine mahogany, niolave, ipil, and calantas, 
Philippine cedar. 

The forests here are composed of valuable hard 
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Toode, four or five feet in diameter, with magnificent 
clear trunks extending upward for eighty feet to the 
first limb. As a rule it is found that all over the 
islands the largest trees have not been felled, owing 
to the lack of facilities for handling heavy timbers. 
Very little cleared land is found in Mindoro. The 
reputation as a death trap for white men, which it 
has held in the past, will change when a few hundred 
square miles have been cleared ot timber and de- 
voted to agricylture. A vigorous thinning ot at least 
fifty percent of the present forest growth of Alindoro 
and Pnragua would make them much more salubri- 
ous than at present. 

The island of Mindanao, with an area of more than 
23,000,000 acres, is almost entirely covered with for- 
est. This large island has three water or river sys- 
tems which drain large tracts of territory and will 
afford easy means of egress for the timber of the 
interior parts of the island. The major part of the 
population of this island is to be found in the coast 
towns, with the exception of the region in the north 
surrounding the lake of Lanao, where there is a largo 
population of Moros. 

Very little timber has been cut in this island owing 
to the scarcity of lahor and the distance from market. 
It is safe to estimate at least 10,000,000 acres of 
virgin forest for this island alone. The southern 
part of Mindanao, the region BoutheaKt of Cotabato, 
is noted for its gutta-percha, rubber and other gums. 
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More than $300,000 was paid in the year 1890 at 
Cotabato for these gums alone, all of the product 
being ehippcd to Singapore. 

Of the other larger islands it may be said that 
valuable forests are found In the islands of Leyte 
and Samar. The island of Negros has been cut over 
ralher thoroughly for a great many years, and it will 
not be long before it will be in the same condition 
as the island of Cebu, if the forests are not protected. 

The Forestry Bureau of the Philippine Islands 
says in its ofBcial report: " We may safely estimate 
that there are at least 20,000,000 acres of virgin 
forest in these Islands, with an average of at least 
15,000 feet board measure of valuable hard wood to 
the acre. This would make the quantity of valuable 
timber awaiting utilization amount to the almost in- 
conceivable quantity of 300,000,000,000 feet board 
measure, an amount which the mind refuses to grasp, 
and represents an amount of wealth and a source 
for the investment of capital that cannot be ex- 
hausted for many generations. 

Up to the present date the Forestry Bureau, with 
its limited personnel and being yet now to the work 
committed to its charge, has liHted CO.'i native tree 
species. Several hundred of these are but little 
known save by name, and there is no English equiva- 
lent (hat would give any idea of what they are like. 
During the past year about 1(10 different species of 
native woods have entered the market, the most 
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valuable of which for construction purposes is 
molave. Molave, ipil, yacal, and dungon are re- 
markable for their durability and strength. The 
qualities of a very few of these woods are very well 
known to the natives, and the spectfieations for the 
main timbers in house construction carefully provide 
that the timbers used shall be some of those above 
mentioned. In addition to their value in ordinary 
construction, they have exceptional qualities when 
used as paving blocks. Two of the bridges in 
Manila were paved witb molave blocks about seven 
years ago and liave been subjected to the heaviest 
traffic in the city, and apparently at the present 
date, not a single block has been crushed or splin- 
tered, a record made by no paving block employed 
in the United ytatea. 

The calantaa, or Philippine cedar, is almost en- 
tirely used in making cigar boxes. Narra, tindalo, 
aele, and luan are used principally as furniture 
wooda. Betis, aranga, and dungon are generally 
Used for piling, for which there is a great demand 
in the Manila market. The other important con- 
struction woods are baticnlin, hatitinan, amuguis, 
guijo, apitong, apanao, sacat, balacat, malnbulae, and 
malasantol. 

The Pullman Palace Car Company, at no little 
expense, imported from tlie Philippines forty-eight 
logs aa an experiment, and it is their testimony that 
they were the best tropical hard woods that had ever 
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entered their works, and their industry has eallad 
for the fineet woods from all parts of the vorld. It 
IB only a question of time when the lumber business 
of the Philippines will be one of the leading indus- 
tries of the Islands, giving employment to capital, 
calling for intelligent labor and superintendence, and 
contributing to the wealth both of the Islands and 
of the United States. 

Up to the present time it haa been imposaible to 
cut enough timber for the actual necessities of the 
Islands, and much lumber has been imported from 
the United States in order to enable the government 
to build barracks and quarters for the troops now in 
the Philippines, as well as for private consumption. 
The amount of timber used per capita is less than 
one percent of the corresponding amount used in 
the United States, notwithstanding the fact that 
rents are abnormally high in Manila and the supply 
of bouses does not begin to equal the demand. 
There is at present a call for millions of feet of 
lumlHT, lumber which is now rotting in the forests, 
but which cannot be carried to market. The total 
amount used, including importations is much leia 
than the annual foreat growth of the single province 
of Cagayan in northern Luzon. 

Kngineers and builders in Hongkong, Hingapore 
and other [wrts in the Orient prefer the timber of 
the Philippines to that of other islands of the tlBBt 
Indies, but have lately )»een unable to aecure cargoes 
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owing to the scarcity of the supply on the market 
and the great local demand. 

The Philippine government has divided the timber 
of the Islands into six different grades or groups and 
charge a fixed tax per cubic foot for all timber taken 
from the public forests. This tax is as foUowe: 

eta. per cu. ft 

Saparlor gronp 14 

First group 10 

SflcODd gronp S 

Third gronp S 

Foarth gronp 3 

Flftb gronp 1 

Serious objections have been made to these prices 
as being too high, much higher than is charged by 
other governments who place a tax upon their forest 
products and with whom the Philippines will have to 
compete, and efforts are being made to have these 
rates made much lower. 

A company that is planning to put in thirty-seven 
miles of street railway in Manila claims that it can 
import ties from Australia cheaper than if can 
cut and place them in Manila, It alleges that the 
timber tax on ties would amount to about fifty-five 
cents each, to which would have to be added the 
cost of cutting and transportation, while they can 
be laid down in Manila from Australia at a cost of 
seventy-five cents apiece. It is also asserted that the 
Manila and Dagupan Railway imported its ties from 
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Australia eimply from motives of economj. These 
facts would seem to indicate either that the tax is 
high or that there ahould be some change in the 
classification. 

Siany applications are now pending for the privi- 
lege of cutting timber in the forests of the Philip- 
pines, and one company desires, should permission 
be granted, to construct some twenty miles of narrow 
gauge railway into a heavy timber region, erect saw- 
mills and get out timber for the market that is 
calling for so much more lumber than can at present 
be furnished. 

The difficulties attending the development of a 
lumber industry on a large scale are neither few 
nor trivial. To begin with there are no roads into 
the best forest tracts, and road-bujlding in a region 
of torrential tropical rains is no light undertaking. 
The rivers also are full of snags and other impedi- 
ments to their use as driveways, while the question 
of the health of laborers must also be considered. 
Many of the most valuable woods will not float, thuii 
necei^itsting the use of bamboo rafts, or placing 
allemale logs of light specific gravity between the 
heavy logs, and this operation entails additional 
expense. On the logging roads, even after they are 
constmcted, the only animal available for trans- 
portation is the aearbao, an animal of hut moderate 
strength, which readily succumbs to overwork or 
disease, and which during the past few years has 
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suffered severely from the plague of the rinderpest, 
which has decimated the supply of the islands. There 
are no appliances in the islands suitable for handling 
large and heavy logs, and even if such means should 
be introduced, as they undoubtedly will be, skilled 
white labor must be employed until natives are prop- 
erly trained to their use, and the natives have not 
as yet shown any special mechanical ingenuity. 

The greater part of the natives, especially those 
living near large forest tracts, seem disinclined to 
constant heavy labor and cannot be depended on to 
remain any length of time at their work. It is the 
testimony of the United States Philippine Commis- 
sion that such labor a^ can be secured is irregular, 
poor, and much more expensive for the work done 
than in the United States. How much of this diffi- 
culty is due to unsettled conditions and how much 
is inherent in the race cannot be decided, but with 
the pacification of the provinces labor will become 
easier to secure and better in quality, though it will 
long be unsatisfactory when measured by American 
standards. Throughout the Archipelago wages have 
doubled, and in many cases trebled, since 1898. In 
too many instances the immediate result of doubling 
the wage has been to induce the laborer to work 
juet half as many days. 

The wise regulations adopted for the preservation 
of the forests will be an impediment to their cutting 
in tho manner that has obtained hitherto in the 
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Uoited States. The forestry officials are itriotly 
charged to superTJae the work of the logger and to 
see that only the proper trees are felled. No tree 
can be out down without the permiBBion of the Buper- 
risor, and then the timber must be hauled through 
the forcBtB with the leaBt possible damage to the 
younger growth. The forestry regulations also pro- 
vide that the felling of any tree species of the supe- 
rior or first group of leHs diameter than 40 centi- 
meters {15J inches) is absolutely prohibited. When 
the trees are felled and piled, notice must be sent 
to the nearest forestry official, whose duty it is to 
measure, appraise, and see that the government valu- 
ation is paid on the timber before it is removed. 
When this timber reaches the market it is again 
inspected by an official who carefully reviEes the 
classification of the firot official, measuring each log 
a second time and sees to it that the government is 
paid its full value for its timber. 

The Forestry Bureau has calculated that when 
American appliances and skill are at work in the 
forests, cargoes of the more valuable woods can be 
placed on board ship for not more than *1, Mexican 
(fifty cents gold), per cubic foot. Transportation 
to the United States costs at present from $9 to 916, 
gold, per thousand feet, board measure. Almost any 
length can be obtained and diameters up to five and 
six feet. 

During the period of Spanish control the largest 
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and finest trees were left untouched, because there 
were no appliaoces with which to handle them after 
felling. Occasionally a tree sis or seven feet in 
diameter would be felled and a single slab taken from 
it, from which to make a table. Many of these fine 
table tops can be now seen in different parts of the 
islands, some of them more than seven feet in 
diameter. 

While many of the varieties of timber are now 
known to be valuable, and already have an assured 
place in the timber markets of the world, there ore 
others that are yet new, the beauty, durability and 
facility for working up into furniture of which must 
yet be demonstrated, but there can be no question 
as to the wealth, quality and supply of the great 
forest areas which lie open to investigation. 

The whole timber problem of the Philippiues is 
BD attractive one for the active American, whose 
field of operation in many parts of the United States 
has become limited by the fact that so much of the 
territory has been cut over, and when government 
restrictions and the exigencies of the new industry 
become adjusted in a proper manner, portable rail- 
ways, driveways, machinery for handling heavy tim- 
bers, sawmills for preparing lumber for market, and 
even mills for working up this lumber into con- 
venient and useful forms will become an important 
industry and contribute not only to the revenues of 
the Islands but to their development and civilization. 
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CHAPTER in 

QUTTA-PEBCHi. AND RdBBER 

BOTH gutta-percha and rubber are the products 
of certain tropical treeB and vines. They issue 
from a cut in the bark of the plant in the form of 
milk or latex, which hardens or coagulates on stand- 
ing or through the effect of heat and certain chem- 
icala. There are three physical distinctiona between 
gutta-percha and rubber, viz.: 

Gutta-percha is tough, horn-like and non-elastic; 
rubber is soft and very elastic. 

Under the influeDce of moderate heat, gutta- 
percha becomes soft and plastic, like putty, and can 
be moulded into any desired shape, retaining that 
shape when cold; rubber is unaffected by the same 
heal. 

Under the influence of water, rubber changes 
slowly and decomposes, loosing its elastic and water- 
proof qualities; gutta-percha on the other hand re- 
mains practically unchanged in water, for how many 
years no one knows. 

The chief usee for rubber are for hose, tubing, 
pneumatic tires, waterproof attire, toys, and other 
similar articles. Almost the sole use of gutta-percha 
is the insulation of electric submarine and land 
cables. 
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The home of the rubber trees and vines ie in 
every fertile and tropical land. The number of 

species of both trees an6 vines is very great. Most 
of the important species are known scientifically and 
new kinds are being discovered every year, as each 
country poasesses trees peculiar to itself. South 
America produces the best rubber; the second quality 
is probably from India, the Malay Peninsula and the 
adjacent islands, though Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica come close to those last mentioned. Africa, with 
her unknown number of tree species and vines, prom- 
ises to become one of the heaviest rubber-producing 
countries of the future. 

Gutta-percha, so far as known at the present, is 
absolutely limited to the Malay Peninsula, Borneo 
and Sumatra and the small islands lying between. 
Neither Java, Celebes nor the Moluccas, which are 
near by, have any native gutta-percha trees. The 
question as to whether the Philippines is within the 
gutta-percha zone is a disputed one, and In planning 
for the future of this industry the fact of its limited 
area and the few tree species which afford the gum, 
should be taken into consideration. With the in- 
creased demand and (he high price paid for gutta- 
percha, different kinds of trees have been found 
which give the valued gum, but collectors, dealers 
and botanists all agree that the principal source of 
supply lies almost exclugively in one kind of tree. 

The wild natives of the Malay Peninsula, Borneo 
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and Snmstra have been in the past, and still are, the 
gntta-percha collectors. When a tree is found, deep 
in the tropical forest, far from the traveled road, it 
is cut down, the limbs chopped off, and the bark of 
the entire trunk is ringed from end to end. The 
gutta-percha milk esudes and rapidly hardens, and 
it ie then pulled ofif and thrown into a basket, and 
the collector passes on to find another tree which 
he treats in the same manner. When a sufBcient 
amount of the gum has been collected the native 
returns to his camp and casts the collected gum into 
hot water, and when the gutta-percha becomes plas- 
tic, it is worked up into balls, with the bark, dirt, 
stones and used-up hatchets, worked into the inside 
as much as possible. It is then taken to the nearest 
waterway, where it is stored until a Chinese trader 
pa^fes and is then eagerly exchanged for cheap 
clothe*, cutlery, jewelry, tobacco, liquor and other 
civilizing objects of trade.' 

The Chinese traders land the gum at some seaport 
town where the (.'hinesp merchants usually soften it 
up and adulterate the best grades with cheaper ones, 
and then it goes to Singapore for another mixing, 
adulterating, or cleaning at the hands of Singapore 
Chinese, who work it into the various grades recog- 

>Dt. y. Rimbnrgh reUtci tbat tvaj up In tbe center of 
Bonao ha met a Chinaman doing a tbiiTlne bualneaa tn gntta- 
ptreba, glTlni; tba oatlTa aivagea condenMd mtlk tn eichuiK* 
lb*r«ror. 

3T 
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nized and bought by foreign exporters. The end of 
its journey is in Europe or America at the cable 
factories. Rumors of new cable lines aflfect the 
market and raise the price of the gum at Singapore, 
and the rumors of successful experiments with wire- 
less telegraphy tend to depress the market, making 
an interesting illustration of how the occupation of 
the savage forest wanderers of the Far East is affected 
by the latest commercial developments and the most 
recent achievements in science. 

The natives from their careless methods secure on 
an average about one pound of gum from each tree, 
while Uray by experimenting on a large tree found 
in the forest, and after analyzing the bark and leaves 
estimated that there were at least twenty-five pounds 
in the entire tree. 

The present condition of the gutta-percha supply 
is far from satisfactory. In 1843, when first dis- 
covered, the tree was abundant on Singapore Island 
and the Malay Peninsula, but by 1857 the large 
trees had all disappeared. Then the trees of Borneo 
and Sumatra shared the same fate, and at present 
all the gutta-percha comes from the almost unknown 
and unexplored regions of central Borneo, Sumatra 
and the Malay Peninsula. 

The annual output has increased but little within 
the past five years, when the high price enticed more 
native gatherers into the forests. But the demand 
has been so out of proportion to the supply that the 
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Chinese have had to resort more and more to adul- 
teration. Consequently, of the cheaper grades there 
seems to be a sufiBcient supply on hand, but of the 
best variety there is not more than a ton all told, 
with a demand for 600 or 700 tons. Of the twenty- 
five different varieties, the following table gives the 
principal ones, with their approximate amount of 
f^tta and their prices for September, 1901, as given 
by Low How Kim and Company, one of the largest 
gutta-perchft dealers in Singapore: 



BolonfOD. 

RMrmn. 

Senponc. 

SUSWKll. 

White. TresanoT. 

Jambol. 



From the figures compiled by the statistical de- 
partment of Sin^pore, the amount of gutta-percha 
ciportcd from there for the last fifty years is prob- 
ably 300,000,000 pounds. This is interesting as 
giving a clew to the number of trees destroyed during 
that time, even allowing two pounds to a tree, while 

■Aa tbe peroFDtate i>f irtitta In • ninple of pure rutU-reroba 
from the kwcM Dlcbopdi outU la MDorallr n to «0. It 1* oerlAlD 
tbmt e*«n the tiMt oomnHirclal variety ii far from belnf pure. 

'A pioDlla«qiMl to W pouDdb 
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the amoutit wasted by the present method might 
also be calculated at ten times 3,000,000. 

In Singapore the Philippines are credited with 
having produced 232J piculs (40,592^ pounds) of 
gutta for the first half of 1901, though the facilities 
for tracing the true origin of the gum are not very 
satisfactory. 

Extensive experiments are being made looking to 
the cultivation of the tree, and there are now experi- 
mental nurseries at Singapore, Malacca, Penang and 
at Buitenzorg, all under government protection. 
Two private Dutch companies have also started 
gutta-percha plantations and have factories for the 
extraction of the gum from the leaves of the trees, 
while the French government is experimenting with 
a submarine cable insulated with gutta-percha ex- 
tracted from leaves, and though the cable has been 
in the water for four years, the reports continue to 
be satisfactory. 

While it is conceded that the Jolo Archipelago, 
the southwestern part of the Philippines, supplies 
a small amount of gutta-percha, the future industry 
in this valuable gum will depend on plantings, which 
in other parts may be said to have passed the experi- 
mental stage, and unless the demand should cease, 
the Moros in that far outpost of the Oriental posses- 
sions of the United States will contribute to the 
World's supply of insulating material for submarine 
cables, a material which will be in great demand 
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iriieD this goveroment ie prepared to lay a Pacific 
cable. 

It is ao indnatiy of which but little can be said at 
the present time, and ite profitable developiueDt as 
ft cirilised industry is simply one of the future pos- 
■ibilities of the Philippines. 

Bubber, unlike gutta-percha, is produced In many 
countries, and ie derived from so many different 
apeciee of trees and vines that at present it is not 
BO much a question of saving the industry from ex- 
tinction, as is the case with gutta-percha, but rather 
one of, first, finding the best kinds; second, working 
out the best methods of collecting and preserving it; 
and third, cultivating the trees or vines on a large 
■call) when the conditions of the market warrant, and 
making said cultivation & profitable one. 

A few of the principal kinds of rubber are here 
given to show the wide distribution of this valuable 
gum. 

CiMiTliI Nam*. CoOBtTT, Boin*. Bounlul Nmat. 
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In rubber invest igat ions the explorer and the 
botanist have been richly rewarded. Each year adds 

to the list as new countries are explored, developed 
and contribute their quota to the ever-flowing com- 
merce of this busy world. The demand for rubber is 
constantly increasing, and there is nothing at present 
in sight that can take its place, nor is it likely that 
any invention will make it useless. 

As already stated, the rubber exudes from a wound 
in the bark of the rubber tree or vine in the form 
of milk. Two problems confront the collector — the 
best method of extracting the milk from the tree, 
and the treatment that should be given to the milk 
in order to secure the best possible resiilts. 

Most of the native rubber collectors, more civilized 
as a rule than the gutta-percha collectors, have sense 
enough not to cut down the tree and ring the bark, 
yet many, through carelessness and ignorance, are 
BO clumsy in the manner of tapping the bark that 
they often make large cuts into the wood and the 
tree is left a proy to insects and borers, which in 
time cause the death of the tree. Large rubber 
tracts in the great valley of the Amazon and in Cen- 
tral America have suffered in this manner, so that 
the present pupply of the be?t gum is brought from 
the more remote districts of the interior. 

In the East Indies no effort is made to save the 
trees and vines, the latter especially are doomed to 
early destruction, for the custom is to tear the vine 
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tirsy from its supporting tree, cut it into short 
lengtfaB, and suspend the pieces over a receptacle into 
which the milk exudes. Heat is sometimes applied 
to one end of the piece in order to drive the milk 
out at the other end. This is the method in vogue at 
present in the Philippines where the rubber vine 
b known to exist. 

Scientific experiments have been made in Ceylon, 
Penang, Singapore and Java which show that every 
variety of rubber tree and vine can be tapped so as 
to get a large percent of the rubber actually in the 
plant without doing any apparent harm. An incis- 
ion is made in the bark so that the greatest number 
of milk ducts will be cut, while no cutting or injury 
of the inner wood takes place. When the tapping is 
properly done, the wound quickly heals, no borers 
or insects attack the tree and the milk supply com- 
mences at once to reform. 

So much has been done in the way of rubber cul- 
tivation in India, the Malay Peninsula and Java, 
where conditions obtain very similar to those which 
obtain in the Philippines, that the industry has 
passed the experimental stage. The first good har- 
vest can only be expected after six years, although 
efforts have been made to secure earlier returns. 
There are some who advocate the planting and cut- 
ting down of the small trees every year and extract- 
ing all the milk they produce. Others question the 
practicability of this process. After the trees com- 
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mence to give milk from tapping, the plantere esti- 
mate a return of from $150 to *300 per acre from 
the rubber crtq), even at the prices at present qnoted. 

The rubber trees (Ficus) which have been planted 
in many of the Philippine Islands have grown lux- 
uriously, and a Ceara tree planted a year ago in 
Manila is now twenty-one feet high. Giant rubber 
Tines in the Philippines give an inferior rubber, but 
yield large amounts. 

The Forestry Bureau of the Philippines is fully 
alive to the importance and value of both gutta- 
percha and rubber and is making explorations, inves- 
tigations and experiments along these lines, as well 
as observing with care the results thus far obtained 
in the adjacent territory both by the English and 
Dutch governments, and it is t<afc to assume that 
the time is not far distant when these forest products 
will contribute an important sum to the exports of 
the Philippines. Of course it is a well-understood 
fact in economics that whatever be the develop- 
ments in one industry it contributes to tlie develop- 
ment of others, and in looking over the Philippines 
it should be remembered that all these openings 
mutually react upon each other, and their effects will 
be cumulative, inviting immigration, creating a de- 
mand for labor, stimulating new wants among the 
natives, and thus enriching and enlightening the 
native population, as well as rendering good returns 
to those who intelligently devote themselves to the 
building up of business. 
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CHAPTER IV 
Shell and Peabl Fishino 

THE NF]W poasessioiiB of the United States in 
the OrieDt reach down to within five degrees of 
the equator, where, scnttered over a tropic sea, as 
though sown from the hand of a creative giant is 
found the Jolo Archiiwlago, extending through some 
two degrees of longitude and one and a half degrees 
of latitude, with a general (rend of northeast and 
southwest. Here is a point where extremes meet. 
Free Americans find slavery recognized aa a part of 
the social system. The missionaries of the latest 
Protestant faith find followers of the false prophet 
making treaties in the sacred language of the Koran, 
and American school teachers gather their pupils 
from the harems of sultans and dattos. 

Nature ie prodigal of her gifts in the tropics and 
in far-off Jolo not only does the soil produce food 
for man Imt the sea teems with life and the shallow 
waters give rich treaeores to the fisherman. 

The pearl and shell fisheries of the Jolo Archi- 
pelago are hut little known (o the world at large, 
and tn a very restricted degree to commorrc, yet 
upon the authority of expert testimony they rank, 
to far as quality of product and iKissihility of devel- 
opment is concerned, with the famous ancient 
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grounds of Ceylon and the Pereian Gulf and the 
more modem areas of Australia and Torres Strait. 
The fishing grounds of the Jolo Archipelago are 
credited with contributiDg to-day the greatest num- 
ber of the finest round pearls that find their way 
into the channels of commerce. 

The Sultan of Jolo, Hadji Mohamad Jamalul 
Eiram, claims jurisdiction over the Archipelago from 
the strait south of Mindanao to Borneo and from an 
indefinite line in the China Sea west of Palawan to 
another indefinite line east of the chain of islands 
including Basilan, Jolo, Siassi and Tawi Tawi. 
According to the unwritten law of the Moros, he 
owns everything on the land and in the waters of the 
sea, and title is held by the subject simply at the 
will of the Sultan. He therefore claims ownership 
to all shells and pearls in the waters of the Archi- 
pelago. This claim ia recognized by the Moros, who 
pay for the privilege of fishing by giving or selling 
to the Sultan all pearls of a certain size or value at a 
nominal price. 

The pearls themselves are simply a side issue, or 
rather a by-product, the pearl oyster shell, the mother 
of pearl of commerce, being the principal object of 
the fisherman's quest. These shells weigh from one 
to eight pounds per pair, some of them being as 
large as dinner plates and almost round. They are 
shipped in large quantities to Singapore and London. 
Nearly the entire business connected with the pearl 
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fishing iodnetry, like bo much of the buBinesB of the 
Philippioes is to a great extent in the hands of 
Chinamen, who pay the natives from forty to sixty 
cents, Mexican, per pound for the shells, and it is 
estimated that only from one-half to one percent of 
the shells contain pearls. 

The pearl-bearing oyster is found scattered 
throQghout the Archipelago in water of from one 
fathom to beyond working depth. The native 
method of fishing is crude and is followed very irreg- 
ularly, for a lucky haul of shells will enable a native 
to lie idle for weeks, and he only resumes work when 
compelled by the pangs of hunger. There are two 
companies, however, one English and one Chinese, 
with headquarters at Jolo, which pursue the business 
in a systematic manner. They employ boats suited 
to the buiiiness, and equip their divers with diving 
suits and all the modem appliances of deep-sea ex- 
ploration and conduct their afFairs in such a manner 
that the returns of the business have been satisfac- 
t'lrj- to those interested therein. 

Itesideti mother of pearl shells, black shells and 
pnnil fhi-lls arc found in shipping quanlilius. The 
black Khfll is shiaIUt than the mother of ]icarl shell 
and in almost as valualile, and like the snail shell, ia 
uiu^l in the manufacture of pearl buttons and other 
finiall ornaments. The present volume of business 
mar W cKtimated from tlie fact that during the first 
ten months of the year ]fl90 the custom-house at 
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Jolo showed Bhipmente of 222,814 pounds of mother 
of pearl shells, valued at $75,712; there were ex- 
ported also 1114 pounds of black ahelU, valued at 
$440, and 17,701 pounds of snail shells, valued at 
$5609. About the same amount was also shipped 
from the port of Siassi. This would make the value 
of the annual shipments from these two ports about 
$300,000. This sum it should be understood is for 
the shells alone without taking into account the 
value of the pearls found therein. 

The Chinese and English companies already men- 
tioned pay a certain sum to the Sultan for the privi- 
lege of fishing, and that the business is considered a 
safe and profitable one may be assumed from the fact 
that the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China, and the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation have extensive interests in the business. 

American officers stationed at Jolo, who are now 
somewhat acquainted with the industry and its pos- 
sible development, recommend that on account of 
the undoubted value, the great extent and future 
productiveness of these fisheries, some intelligent 
legislation be enacted on the part of the government 
in relation to this subject, but owing to the more 
pressing demands in other quarters this has not yet 
been done. 

The conditions essential to the most perfect de- 
velopment of the mother of pearl and the pearl- 
bearing mollusk, are a reefy bottom, near mud, and 
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eepecially where there ia a luxurious supply of sub- 
marine Tegetation, coral cups, and another beautiful 
coral growth resembling " coach whips " four or five 
feet in length. Sweeping tides and an abundance 
of living reefs are particularly favorable to the 
growth of this bcautifu! iridescent mollusk. 

These conditions exist to perfection in the waters 
of the Jolo Archipelago, where the pearl fishing is 
now carried on to a limited extent and also along the 
coasts of Palawan or Paragua, as it is also called, as 
well as along the Mindanao shores of the Jolo and 
Celebes seas. It is estimated that the area suited 
to the growth and propagation of the pearl oyster 
covers approximately 15,000 square miles, an area 
large enough to furnish a supply of mother of pearl 
more than sufficient to meet the present demand of 
the entire world, and the imagination only can pic- 
ture the number, beauty and value of the beautiful 
pearls "of purest ray serene" that await discovery 
in the wann waters of these eastcni pocsessions. 

In making a more detailed description it may be 
wid that the Jolo Archipelago emhraces four prin- 
cipal groups of islands superimposed upon or sur- 
rounded by extensive cornl formations in banks or 
reefs, as are so generally obficrved in the physical 
Ftructure of tropical islands. They are Balangningui, 
Jolo, Tapui and Tawi Tawi, including in all more 
than one hundred and thirty inlands, many large 
enoQgb to possess some geographical importance and 
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others small and uninhabited, simply dots on the 
surface of the sea. The Tapul group, and the Pear! 
Bank at the extreme western end of the Tnwi Tawi 
group are particularly famous for the excellence of 
their pearling grounds and the superior quality and 
quantity of their output. 

While most mollusks secrete mother of pearl, there 
are but few that yield pearls, and the best producer 
of both is the pearl oyster of the Jolo waters. The 
finding of pearls, however, is as uncertain as the 
finding of rich nuggets in placer mining. It has 
been found that in opening over five thousand shells 
not a single pearl worth $25 was encountered, and 
again aa many as a dozen have been found in a 
single shell, and there is a story cnirent that an 
Englishman a few years ago found a shell devoid of 
the oyster but containing sixty-five pearls. 

There have been all sorts of theories advanced 
as to the origin of the pearl. One ancient author 
states that the oyster rises to receive the rain-drops, 
which are afterwards converted into pearls, and this 
theory obtained among the natives of the new world 
at the time of Columbus, as they thought they were 
formed from petrified dewdrops in connection with 
sunbeams. The pearl has had a place in the materia 
tnedica of many lands, including even the United 
States. The prevailing idea, however, among scien- 
tists is that the formation is caused by an effort on 
the part of the oyster in which the pearl is found 
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to rid itself of an irritation caused by the preEeoce 
of some foreign body, which excited the secretion 
of nacreous matter in concentric layers until the 
foreign substance is encysted, much after the same 
manner as the human body encysts foreign bodies 
embedded therein and renders them comparatively 
harmless. The experience of pearl fi?hers lends 
weight to this theory because Ihey find that shells 
irregular in shape, stunted in growth, bearing ex- 
erescenc-ea or having shell honey-combed by boring 
parasites are the most likely to yield pearls. 

The value of the Jolo pearl, as of all others, de- 
pends upon its size, shape, color, brightness and 
freedom from defects. Perfectly round pearls, 
weighing over twenty-five grains, are rare and very 
expensive, being chiefly employed for rich necklaces, 
and as the sources of supply are widely separated 
and the output from year to year is uncertain, the 
prices remain comparatively stable, especially ae 
precioua stones cannot take the |)lace of pearls in 
the estimation of the purchasers of precious orna- 
ments. With the earliest use of pearls in connection 
with precious and semi-precious stones with gold for 
ornamentation, certain grades and qualities, and also 
the symmetry, were recognized as forming the basis 
of value, and these grades have been maintained with 
hot little variation throughout the centuries. 

The Romans calle<l the globular pearl «mo, the 

pear-fihaped eltnchue, the hemispherical pympania, 
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and the irregular or baroque pearl margaripum. The 
Hindus also divide pearie into nine classes accord- 
ing to luster, shape and size. Speaking in a general 
way, the points of excellence among western nations 
are: First, a pearl must be perfectly spherical, as 
though it had been turned into shape in the lathe 
of a lapidary; second, it should possess a pure white 
color, of that peculiar pearly lustre that cannot be 
imitated — in the Orient the bright yellow color is 
highly esteemed; third, it should be slightly trans- 
parent or translucent; fourth, it should be free from 
specks, spots or blemiahea; and fifth, it must possess 
that peculiar lustre or "orient" that is the special 
characteristic of the pearl. 

Pearls are sold by the pear] grain, four grains be- 
ing equal to one carat. The formula for finding the 
price of a pearl, beginning at a size larger than one 
grain, is to square its weight and multiply the prod- 
uct by the value of a single grain. A two-grain 
pearl, therefore, being worth fonr times, and a five- 
grain pearl being worth twenty-five times, the value 
of one grain. 

These jewels of the aea, if jewels they may he 
called, occupy an important place in the history of 
precious ornaments, and there are records of some 
of surpassing beaiity and value, but it is doubted 
whether even the famous pearls of Cleopatra equalled 
the beauty and perfection, the rarity and lustre of 
a pair, weighing two hundred and twenty- seven 
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grains^ exhibited at the French exhibition of 1878. 
The Crown Prince of Germany gave to the Princess 
Royal of England on the occaBion of her marriage a 
pearl necklace valued at $100,000, an ornament of 
unrivalled beauty and impoEsible to duplicate. It 
ie said that the most perfect single pearl in existence 
is " La Pellagrina," in the Museum of Zo^ima at 
Moecoff'. It is an Indian pearl perfectly globular 
in form, beautifully iridescent and weighs twenty- 
eight carats. The finest pearl discovered in recent 
yeare was found off the northwest coast of Australia 
in water only knee deep, in 1884. It weighs forty 
grains, is absolutely round and perfect in ((uality. 
One of the most renmrkahle licarl productions ever 
diBcovered in the sea is known as the " Southern 
Cross," a proiip of nine pearls in the form of a 
I^tin cross, seven composing the shaft, which meas- 
ures one and a half inches in length. They all 
jmwew fine " orient " and are perfect in shape except 
on the sides where joined logclher. This cluster 
was found in the Western Australia pearl fisheries 
in 1874. 

In the large polleetion of pearls of the Sultan of 
Jolo have always t)een many specimens rare in size, 
form and lustre. A few have found their way into 
the markets of I^ndnn and Paris as the condition 
of the royal exchequer ran tow, and their excellence 
may he judged by the refusal to part with them at 
prices even higher than obtain in Europe. 
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Upon the death of a former Sultan in 1879, there 
was found among his effects a box full of pearls of 
large size and superior quality. Upon his demise, 
BB frequently occurs in oriental households, the con- 
tents of this box disappeared, but a portion of the 
Ctmtents was subsequently recovered by his son and 
snccesBor, the Sultan Budcroodin, and a few were 
Bold in 1883 in order to defray the expenses of his 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Since that date a large num- 
ber of fine pearls have found their way into the p08- 
eeeeion of the reigning Sultan, who has been slow 
to part with them. He is now an ally and friend of 
the United States, and the Stars and Stripes float 
over his dominions. 

The pearl oyster shell is an important article of 
commerce, its value being dependent upon the qual- 
ity of its hard silvery iridescent or nacreous lining, 
particularly noticeable in the Jolo product. The 
varieties known to commerce are the white, the 
golden-edged and the black-edged shells. The 
market value of the mother of pearl shell at average 
prices is from $300 to $900 per ton, according to 
quality and the source of production, the Jolo sheila 
ranking highest in the market. 

The chief sources of the present supply are Torres 
Strait, Western Australia and the Jolo Archipelago. 
Until 188G, Manila was the great center of this trade 
in the Orient, and the entire product of the sur- 
rounding seas became known to commerce as Manila 
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ahells, bat the ehort-Eigbted policy of Spain in deal- 
ing with her insular posseesions forced the transfer 
of this entire traffic to the Britieh port of Singapore. 
The present mother-of-pearl trade of the United 
States is in an unfortunate and abnormal condition 
because the raw material, the pearl oyster shell, a 
product of United States territory, passes tiret into 
British or Chinese hands through Singapore and from 
thence to London, whence it is shipped to the United 
States to be worked up in American factories. It 
is needleee to say that this condition of alTnirs should 
not be allowed to continue, nor is the industry one 
of little importance. The importations of shells 
into the United States in 1838 were valued at $90fi,- 
85?. in 1899 at $97.1,944, and in IflOO at $1,019,730, 
so that it if) a business that is showing a healthy 
normal growth, and is one in which this country 
promiwfl to lead the world, as may be seen from 
the following somewhat antiquated statistics, but 
the latest available on the subject. The exports of 
mother-of-pearl obelU from the leading sources of 
supply to Great Britain were as follows: 

CbjIob (IndU) • 14,000 

RongkonK (China) (340,000 170,000 

Phlll|iplD«t 2.%,a00 0,000 

Blnjtapore (8t«lt«) SSi.OOO Bfli,ooni 

QDMiiiIuid (Aaatrthal ... .'Uil.OOO 644,000 

WeaUra AmtraUa 4,000 a-J,O0n 

ToUl 1,381,000 1,346,000 

■ItelTMtor pMt ot ttaU Mipplr came from Ibe Jolo Arctalpelaco. 
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The Persian Gulf fisheries, which yielded $641,- 
000 worth in 1888, more than trebled their output 
in 1899, and as these grounds are known to have 
been fished over for more than two thousand years, 
they prove beyond a doubt that this valuable nmiino 
product can be produced indefinitely by proper super- 
vision and the protection of the sources of propaga- 
tion and supply. 

The same care bestowed upon the peari oyster 
grounds of the Philippines that is now given to the 
oyster beds of the Chesapeake Bay would no doubt 
be attention wisely bestowed, and the United States 
Fish Commission has no more interesting problem 
before it than to apply the experience gained from 
ihe waters of other lands to the protection and de- 
velopment of the beaiitiful bivalve of the Philippines. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention the many 
branches of artistic handicraft in which the beautiful 
mother-of-pearl of the Jolo seas are utilized. It 
vies in radiant beauty with the delicate lace, the 
brilliant plumage, and sheeny silk employed in the 
manufacture of ladies' fans, lending added charms to 
flashing eyes that welcome or repel in social circles. 
It lends its inimitable lustre to costly card-cases, it 
is a favorite handle for the finest penknives, and is 
worked into a hundred fancy articles for use and 
beauty,. but its most general use is in the manufac- 
ture of buttons. For centuries the Chinese have 
excelled as engravers of mother-of-pearl and fine 
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specimens of their skill rank high ae real works of 
art. In the city of Manila, and also in other places 
in the Archipelago, the verandae of the better class 
of houses are often enclosed with a latticework filled 
in with mother-of-pearl, and its effect is more delicate 
and pleasing than the more brilliant effects produced 
by cathedral glass. 

It now remains for the American merchant to 
divert the trade to Manila or direct to the United 
States, and for the American citizen to find new 
uses (or this most beautiful product of the tropic 
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CHAPTEB V 
MiNEBAL Resources of the Philippines 

THE EXTENSIVE application of coal in the 
arts and industries is so familiar that it ifl 
difficult to realize that white the discovery of this 
important mineral is very ancient, yet its use is 
comparatively modem; in fact, its general applica- 
tion may be said to belong to the present day. 

The coal deposits of the Philippines were first 
discovered in 1827 on the island of Cebu and, as 
stated by the engineer Abella, "did not succeed in 
inspiring any interest in the State, nor in private 
individuals, nntil the journeys of the first steamships 
to the Islands when the government issued, in 1842, 
a timely circular to the provincial authorities re- 
questing them to furnish information regarding the 
coal deposits that might be in their respective 
localities." 

The replies received in response to this circular 
are both curious and interesting. The mayor of 
Zambales reported that in the time of great freshets 
some pieces of black rocks that bum are accustomed 
to be seen in the Banganbacao Hiver of Botolan, 
but that he hfid not been able to secure any of them 
"because none have been seen during the present 
year." Practically nothing was done for a number 
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of years to develop the coal depositB, or indeed to 
outlioe the extent of the coal regions known to 
exiel, and the efforta of the local authorities were 
directed to eecnring from the supreme government 
a positive decree compelling the local navy to use 
Philippine coal and preventing the importation of 
English coal by levying prohibitive import duties. 

Coa! has been found generally distributed through- 
out the Philippine Islands, and between the years 
1868 and 1899 one hundred and thirty-five entries 
were filed for coal-mining claims, situated in nearly 
ever)' important island of the Archipelago. Mr. 
fieorgo F. Becker, United States Geologist, in treat- 
ing of the island of Luzon, reports: " In fact deposits 
of coal are diotribnted from the northern end of 
Luzon to the southeastern extremity. Of many of 
these occurrences nothing more is known than that 
lignite hflp been found. The vegetation is so luxuri- 
ant that in many cases it is something of a task to 
a.«certain anything more definite. The best deposits 
known appear to bo in the extreme southern end 
of Luzon and on small adjacent islands. Here the 
qnalily is good and the thickness of the beds reaches 
nearly fifteen feet. The outcrop is near the shore, 
and it is here (hat the insurgents supplied their 
steamers with fuel." 

Af various distances from Ijaguna de Bay, in the 
provinces of l^gnna and Morong, are also many 
known beds of lignite, some of them of sufficient 
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size and couveuience to render them profitable for 
derelopmeDt as booq as the necesBarj roads and 
bridges can be supplied for the purposes of trans- 
portation. 

Lieutenant Charles H. Burritt, the ofiBcer in charge 
of the Philippine Mining Bureau, reports coal in 
that region both good in quality and extensive in 
quantity, and he furthermore expresses the opinion 
that the coal wealth of the Islands surpasses that of 
all the other minerals that may be discovered in the 
Archipelago. The importance of this supply of fuel 
to the Islands can scarcely be overestimated, as it 
must be the foundation on which will be constructed 
the future manufacturing industries of the people, 
who manifest no little ability in working up into 
useful forms the raw material at their hands. 

The past history of coal raining by the Spaniards 
is a long record of ijniorance, avarice and mistakes. 
They attempted to mine coal as though it were a 
precious metal, and indeed it became so in some 
instances when measured by the cost of production. 
The facilities for bringing it to the surface were 
entirely inadequate for a profitable amount of pro- 
duction, and transportation, which in many instances 
seemed to he an afterthought, was so ill adapted that 
no one ever made a financial success of coal mining. 
The labor question has also been an obstacle to the 
proper development of the mines. 

Chemical analyses of Philippine coals from differ- 
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ent regionB and actual teste under the boilers of 
Spanish war vessels have demonstrated that their 
combustible and steam-producing capacity make 
them valuable and capable of taking the place of 
imported coals for many practical purposes. At one 
time the government was so impressed with the value 
of this industry that it was for a long time a monopoly 
ID which the government was interested, but as a 
buEinese venture it was not a success. 

On the whole, the coal deposits otTer opportunities 
for investment which may well invite thorough in- 
vestigation, and should they be developed on an 
extensive scale will soon solve the fuel and power 
i{ue>tion, which at present is one of thr serious prob- 
lems which the Islands must face. 

On the island of Cebu, petroleum has been found 
•■sociated with coal at Toledo on the we.'it coast and 
from Algeria to the south. Natural gas is also said 
to exist in the Cfbii coal fields, but both of these 
products must W classed as speculative in the absence 
of more positive information, and their probable 
existence only adds to the general interest in that 
island. Petmli-um highly charged with paraffin i* 
also found on the island of Leyto, and roportrt of 
the existence of oil have beer received from Panay. 
in the province of Hollo, bnt it wilt tnke future 
ofifratl'inii of the drill to determine the extent and 
<-i>mnicr(-iHl value of these deposilR. 

The magic word gold is often used in connection 
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with the Philippines, and should rich deposits be 
discovered the pacification of the insurgent distri 
and the immigration of an American populati 
would soon be accomplished without any epecial 
legislation on the part of the government. Men who 
conquered the difficulties of the Chilkoot Pass and 
braved the rigors of a dark winter under the Arctic 
circle, men who have forced wealth from the Rand 
in South Africa, and the sons of those who crossed 
the American continent in '49, lured by the power 
of gold, and have since built up in the west a score 
of noble States, would soon put an end to the present 
troubiea and lay the foundation of a higher civiliza- 
tion. 

Gold is found in a great number of localities in 
the Archipelago from northern Luzon to central 
Mindanao. In most instanceB it has been discovered 
in existing water courses or in stream deposits that 
have been deserted by the currents. It is reported 
that in Mindanao some of these auriferous gravels 
are in elevated positions which would admit of hy- 
draulic mining, and there is an abundance of water, 
making such methods practical. The primitive 
method hitherto employed by the natives consists 
in washing the gravel in little dishes made of cocoa- 
nut shells, and there are no data obtainable that 
would indtcato the extent or richness of these placers. 
In the province of Abra, at the northern end of 
Luzon, there are placers that have been worked in 
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a haphazard sort of a way for a long time, and the 
gravel of the river Abra is also auriferous. In 
Lepanto, gold quartz veins as well as gold-bearing 
gravel are known to exist, and both are situated in 
the vicinity of copper mines in the same district. 
In Benguet, in the highlands of north-central Luzon, 
the gravel shoals of the river Agno carry gold, and 
gold is found also in the province of Bontoc and 
Nueva Ecija. The most important of the auriferous 
provinces is Camarines Norte, where at Mambulao, 
Paracale and Labo, a German geologist about thirty 
years ago reported that seven hundred natives were 
at work on the rich quartz veins of that region at the 
lime of his visit. At Paracale there are parallel quartz 
veins in granite, one of which is twenty feet wide, 
in which the "pay streak" is said to assay thirty- 
eight ounces to the ton, but it would not be safe 
to assume this a» an average sample. 

Mindanao is known to possess two gold-bearing 
districts, one in the province of Surigao and the 
other in Misarais. These two districts are in two 
distinct river systems, separated by high lands, and 
the imagination cannot bnl trace these fluvial de- 
posits to their home in the mountains. Near the 
settlement of Imponan and on the fiulf of Macajalar 
are reported many square miles of gravel carrying 
golf] asuociiited with pliifinum. Some years ago with 
cocoaout shells the natives are said to have extracted 
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one hundred and fifty ounces per month of the 
precious metal. 

AmODg the troops first sent to the Philippines were 
a number of regiments from the mining States of the 
west. These men were accustomed to prospecting 
at home and were as good at finding " color " in the 
pan as " hiking " after the enemy or rustling insur- 
gent entrenchments. They were alert, of course, 
for signs of gold and frequently reported to their 
officers that they had found un mi statable evidence 
of the presence of gold, and many of them, instead 
of returning with their regiments to the United 
States, remained in the Philippines for the purpose 
of taking up and developing mining claims as soon 
as legislation should be enacted that would allow 
them to secure title to their discoTcries. 

Some skepticism has been expressed as to the gold 
future of the Islanda in view of the fact that the 
Spaniards, known to be expert miners, occupied the 
country for three hundred years, and it is asserted 
that, had there been gold deposits, they would have 
located them. While there may be something in 
this statement, it must be remembered that the 
Mexicans and Spaniards were in California for a long 
time, and a few days after the signing of the treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo, by which California was 
transferred to the United States, gold was discovered 
and the country poured out a golden wealth to 
the enrichment of the world. The Spaniards have 
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been minerB of silver, rather than gold, and their 
lock of activity in the Philippiues should Dot be 
taken as conclusive evidence that there is no mineral 
wealth in that region. 

Copper ores are reported in a number of the Philip- 
pine Islands, viz.: Luzon, Mindoro, Capnl, Masbate, 
Panay and Mindanao. No successful attempts have 
been made to work the deposits in any of the Mandu 
except Luzon. In the region about Mount Data, a 
peak some 2600 meters in height, in the province of 
Lepanto, copper ore has been smelted by the natives 
from time immemorial, even before the discovery of 
the Islands by Magellan. The somewhat compli- 
cated process employed ie thought to have been 
introduced from China or Japan, for it is almost 
certain that the natives did not possess the degree 
of intelligence necessary to have invented the 
method. It is practiced chiefly by the Igarrotea, 
who form a peculiar tribe, remarkable in many ways. 
This entire district, judging both from known facts 
and rumors not yet verified, concerning its mineral 
TPfourccB, is worthy of a thorough scientific invt'sti- 
g.ti011. 

A lead mine ha? been partially developed near the 
town of Cebu, on the inland of the snmo nnnie, and 
on the small island of Marindu<iue there is said to 
be a deposit of argentiferous galena containing 
ninety-six grams of silver, six grains of gold and 
565.5 kilograms of lead per metric ton. 
M 
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Iron ore is abundant in many of the Islands both 
in the north and Bouth and at Bulacan there is a 
email industry where wrought iron is produced and 
manufactured into rude plowshares. The abundance 
of timber throughout the Archipelago would seem 
to indicate that charcoal pig iron might be profitably 
produced, though it is a queetioii as to whether the 
lignites of the Philippines would be suitable for use 
in blast furnaces. 

Sulphur is abuudant about both the active and 
extinct volcanoes, of which there is a great number. 
Marble of fine quality also exists and has been quar- 
ried to some extent, while alabaster is found in 
Camarines Sur. The great island of Mindanao, with 
extensive river systems penetrating far into the in- 
terior, and great mountain systems dividing thera 
from each other, is practically unexplored, and the 
auriferous nature of many of the fluvial deposits are 
such that when the country becomes pacified and a 
better understanding is established with the Moro . 
tribes in the interior, there is no doubt that its 
mineral resources will be thoroughly investigated, 
something the Spaniards never accomplished during 
their long residence in the archipelago. 
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CHAPTER VI 
Manila Hehp 

HEMP, or (Uiacd, as it is called in the Philippine 
IslandB, is the most valuable product of the 
Archipelago, measured by the aniuunt of the aunual 
eiporte. In lUOO, over $13,000,000 worth was ex- 
ported, while copra to the value of 1^3,000,000 was 
the Deit most important article of export. All ex- 
perience in the Islands both prior to and subsequent 
to American occupation awards to hem p-j^ro wing the 
fitut place among agricultural enterpriscf. 

Hemp is the fibre of a wild species of Ihe plantain 
or banana plant, Mvsa (rrtilix, found in many parts 
of the Philippines. It Iwars no edible fruit, yet it 
takes a connoisseur ti> distinguish between it and some 
of the fruit-hearing varieties. Althoiij^h the plant 
re<iuires a considerable amount of moisture. i1 will not 
thrive on swampy land, its favorite habitat bi'ing well- 
watered slopes where the drainage is good, and, like 
coffee, it must be well shaded by other trees to 
protect it from the sun's rays. Richness of soil 
does not seem to be essential to its proper develop- 
ment, as it is sometimes found growing on the slopes 
of volcanic formalion that have not yet been suffi- 
ciently disintfgrnteil to make good soil for the pro- 
duction of other cro|>s. The plant attains a height 
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of about ten feet and is endogenous, with the stem 
encloeed in layers of half-round petioles, which pro- ■ 
duce the fibre. It is very generally distributed over 
the islands of the Archipelago, and it is strange that 
it has not been successfully cultivated in other lands 
where similar physical conditions obtain. It is 
thought by those who have given some attention to 
the subject, that the failure to transport the industry 
to other countries eager to share in the gains derived 
from this rich product is owing not bo much to the 
non-adaptability of the plant as to the fact that the 
successful treatment of the fibre is peculiar to the 
natives of the Philippines, an art acquired through 
long years of practice. 

There are few crops less exposed to accident than 
hemp. Dry weather might parch the plant, but 
with rainy seasons, as regular as the tides, this risk 
is small indeed. Insects, which are the curse of so 
many other crops, do not trouble the hemp plant, and 
it bends before the storms that would lay waste 
fields planted with a more brittle growth. 

Land suitable for hemp-growing is in the market, 
though the whole question of land titles in the 
Philippines is not in as good condition as it should 
be in order to stimulate the proper development of 
the country. The description of boundaries, the 
history of transfers, the records of the different prov- 
inces, and even the original grant, are all in con- 
fusion and fruitful of interminable litigation, which 
68 
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ought to be regulated by Bome general legielation. 
The laadbolders, after the custom of their fellovB in 
more civilized coimtries, always atk more than they 
expect to receive for their property, but good fresh 
soil, favorably located, ought to be purchased for 
ten dollars per acre. Choice jilautations already 
producing fibre would not be considered particularly 
cheap at fifteen dollars per acre, and it is affirmed 
that land adapted to tlie cultivation of hemp can 
be purchased in some of the southern islands at from 
one to two dollars per acre. The quustion of trans- 
portation must always be taken into consideration 
for the crop is both bullty and heavy, and owing to 
the aWnce of mads, if there is no natural waterway 
along which the fibre can be taken to tidewater and 
eml«rked on a coasting veswel, its value ia simply 
nominal. This of course In time will in many places 
lie remedied, but investments cannot awiiit the some- 
what deliberate methods of trojiical rond -building. 
Apart from the original cost of the land, which 
would vary according to quality, convenience to 
market, and its ability to attract the necessary help, 
calculation should he made for the nriginnl planting, 
and it is estimated that seven hundred ])lniits ran he 
fjrown on a single acre. A plantnlinn would, further- 
more, need storohoufes. sheds, a tiling press and the 
usual farm outfit, though the plants themselves re- 
quire hut little cultivation after they are onee fairly 
started. The coat of planting occurs but once, for 
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new Bhoota Epring from the roots of the mature 
plant when cut down, though it takes about three 
years for a plant to reach maturity. 

In order to extract the fibre, the leaf stems are 
separated and allowed to wilt for a short time in 
the sun. Tliey are then separated into strips, five 
or six inches in width and drawn under a knife 
attached at one end by a hinge to a block of wood, 
while the other end ia suspended to the extremity 
of a flexible pole or stick. This forms a sort of a 
bow and tends to raise the knife, and by means of 
a cord attached both to the knife end and to a foot 
treadle the pressure can be regulated and adapted to 
the piece being treated, at the will of the operator. 
Each piece is drawn between the block of wood and 
the knife for the purpose of scraping the pulp from 
the fibre, which ia wound around a stick as fast as 
drawn from under the knife. The pulp is useless. 
The fibre as soon as separated from the pulp is 
exposed to the sun for at least five hours, after which 
it is ready for baling. The entire process ia very 
simple, and the machinery crude and non -expensive. 
Most of the presses employed are run by band power 
and the regulation bale weighs two hundred and 
forty pounda, 

A finer fibre is at times obtained from specially 
selected edges of Ihe petiole, and this is used by the 
natives for weaving a cloth peculiar to the country; 
the quantity, however, is at present limited and its 
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commercial value ie about double that of ordinary 
first-class cordage hemp. 

About thirty percent of the fibre is lost by the 
present method of extraction, a waste that ought not 
to continue, and that will doubtless be remedied 
when American inventive genius takes up the ques- 
tion of an improved practical method of extracting 
the fibre. Many attempts have been made to draw 
the fibre by machinery, but notwithstanding the 
efforts put forth, no inventor has yet succeeded in 
producing a satisfactory machine. A Spanish in- 
ventor perfected a complicated machine that would 
do the work, but it possessed the fatal defect that its 
output was but little, If any, greater than the present 
method of hand extraction. The fibre appears to 
be very susceptible to discoloration while damp with 
the juices of the plant, and unless its white color is 
maintained it loses value in the market. 

A fortune awaits the lucky inventor who will suc- 
ceed in producing in an economical manner a greater 
percent of the fibre without injury to lis strength 
and without discoloration. It is not loo much to 
asoume that a people who have invented machines 
to plant, cultivate, harvest, and prepare the varied 
crops of the North American continent, and of such 
pronounced superiority that the whole world is eager 
to buy or imitate them, will Iw able to solve many of 
the present problems connected with the hemp in- 
dustry of the Philippine lelanda. 
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The greatest difficulty with which an American 
hemp-grower would at present have to contend ie the 
indolence of the native lahorers on whom he must 
depend. Nature is so prodigal of her gifU in the 
tropica, and the actual necesEities of life are so few, 
that the half-clad, rice-eating native cannot under- 
stand why he should toil every day in the week when 
a few days of labor will supply all of his wants for a. 
month. In time this situation will be overcome in 
a measure by the creation of new wants. 

The Filipino, when permitted to exercise hie own 
choice in the matter, cuts the plant at any time after 
maturity. When hard pressed for cash he strips a 
few peiioUg and leaves them for days exposed to the 
action of the weather in order that the fibre may be 
extracted from the pulp with less labor. Thie method 
both weakens the fibre and discolors the hemp. He 
also works into the mass a certain amount of dried 
sap in order to give increased weight to the bundle 
he presents for sale. There are also many other 
tricks of the trade against which the purchaser must 
be constantly on guard. 

The larger producers and dealers use every effort 
to grow, elaborate and ship fibre that is fine in qual- 
ity, perfectly clean and white, and that at all stages 
of its preparation has received proper treatment. 
Two reasons induce them to take these precautions. 
They have a natural and laudable desire to maintain 
the deserved reputation of the Manila hemp, and then 
7? 
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the price paid for the 6rBt quality is so much higher 
than for the lover grades that it is to their financial 
interest to market the best that can he secured. 

The hemp industry has heen constantly increasing 
in importance and volume save when interrupted by 
war. In 1878 the shipmenta amounted to 40,000 
tons; in 1880 that amount had increased to 60,000 
tons; in 1890, 63,000 tons were exported; and in 
1897, the last year before the war, the total amount 
was 109,000 tons. 

Another of the serious problems that must be 
met by the hemp-grower, and this holds true equally 
of any industry undertaken in the Philippines, is 
that the natives will not work without being paid 
in advance, and they are distressingly indifferent 
about liquidating accounts after the money baa been 
received and expended. For this reason it often 
occurs that capital which might be employed to ad- 
vantage is withheld from investment, and the natives 
complain that there is no money to grow or move 
the crops. It will not be an easy matter to change 
thi« custom, and yet a reform in this direction must 
be wrought Ix-foro either the planter or laborer can 
hope to secure the best possible results from this 
industry. The public schools that have been estab- 
lished, with the brondeninp of vision that ought to 
characterize the next generation should contribute 
pomethinp to this reform, and as a last resort, in 
case native labor cannot be secured, the importation 
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of other cheap labor, that is now being urged in 
many quarters, will supply hands for the field and 
factory. 

The hemp fibre is widely distributed over the 
world, the United States and the United Kingdom 
taking the greater part of the product. They in 
turn work it up into cordage and send it abroad to 
all places where ships are fitted out or in the form 
of binding twine wherever wheat is grown. The 
95,738 tons shipped from the port of Manila in 1896 
were distributed as followa: 

Country. Plcula (133 lb».) Long Tons. 

United Kingdom 816,0*4 60,940 

Doited BtaUB 615,554 38,473 

China and Japan 40,404 3,008 

Anstralla. 33,893 2,118 

Singapore 12,168 760 

Europe 5,860 854 

Of the 940,000 bales exported in 1897, 486 reached 
the United States, part of it through the United 
Kingdom, while for the seven months ending July, 
1901, the United States took $1,402,000 worth of 
hemp and the United Kingdom is credited with 
having taken $7,206,000. 

There is at present an export tax amounting to 
seventy-five cents per hundred kilos charged on all 
hemp exported from the Philippines, but in a bill 
passed by the Congress of the United States and 
approved March 8, 190S, provision is made, that: 
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"All article!, the growth aod product of the Philipplns 
Iiluidi, admitted Into the ports of the United State* fre« of 
dntj nnder the provliloii* ot thli Act &nd coming dtrecti; 
from laid Itlacds to the United Btitea for nso &nd coDsnmp- 
tloD Ihereln, thall be hereafter eiempt from any export duties 
Impoaed Id the Pbtllpploe lalanda." 

The effect of tbia provieion Till be that hemp 
exported to Europe or any other country except the 
United States will be subject to the export tax above 
mentioned, while that exported direct to the United 
States will be exempt from enid tax. Thin will give 
the American dealer a decided advantage in the 
hemp trade, and American cordage works ought to 
be able to make binding twine for the Argentine, 
and all other wheat-producing countries at prices 
that will compete with those offered by any other 
country. This very fact will have a tendency to 
direct Americans to the hemp-growing industry, and 
important developments may be expected in the 
near future. 

Hemp, unlike other tropical crops, is not suffering 
from the effects of an overstocked market, low prices, 
nor will it have to comix'ie with any Rimilnr product 
of the fempernte zone. Sugar, for exnmiile. is hav- 
ing a great stnieele for continued existence, as the 
beet sugar production of (he temperate zone has 
crowded down the price of the cane sugar of the 
tropics until the margin of profit has almost, if not 
qnite, reached the vanishing point. Coffee, also, 
while not compelled to compote with any like pro- 
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duct, is 60 generally distributed throughout tiie 
world and its cultivation is capable of so much ex- 
teuEion that handsome profits can be realized only 
by certain favored regions which produce fine grades 
and which are able to command fancy prices. Manila 
hemp, however, has no competitor and the demand, 
which ia a growing one, far exceeds the supply. 
The present market could readily absorb twice the 
amount that finds its way to the factory. 

While as stated, Manila hemp has no Buccessful 
competitor, its high price and limited quantity have 
obliged manufacturers to search the world over for 
aubatitutea. New Zealand hemp is employed in some 
branches of manufacturing in place of the Manila 
variety, and the same may be said of a certain class 
of hemp grown on the island of Mauritius!. Sisal, 
East India and Russian hempa, while quite distinct 
from the real hemp of Manila, have been used for it 
to some extent, but they must give way to the long, 
strong, white fibre when the supply becomes equal 
to the demand. 

Aa has been indicated, the hemp plant ia very 
generally distributed throughout the Archipelago, 
the best quality being produced in the volcanic and 
rainy districts of Camaraines Sur, Alhay, Samar, 
Leyte, Marinduque, Cebu and in some of the small 
neighboring islands, aa well as in the south of NegroB 
and Mindanao. This product during the late war 
became like cotton in the South during the war be- 
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tween the Ststes, contraband of war, and certain 
hemp ports were closed so that the ineurgents could 
not dispose of their crops and thereby secure means 
to purchase suppUes with wliich to carry on tliu 
struggle against the sovereignty of the United States. 
It is a striking coincidence that the cotton tibre and 
the hemp fibre should have figured bo extt;nHivL'ly in 
two wars waged by the United States, and, nti in the 
ca«e of cotton, the final reeult wan a wonderful <ie- 
velopment in the growth and manufacture of that 
staple, so in the case of hemp, when tlie IslnndR 
again devote their energies to peaceful pursuits, the 
hemp industry will talce on an importnnce hitherto 
unknown and will contribute to the wrnlth and well 
being of this eotire Gection of Uic United Stales. 
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CHAPTER VII 
Aqbicultdbb 

As THE Philippine Archipelago lies between the 
fifth and twenty -first degrees of north latitude, 
with a great range of elevation and variety in tlie 
composition of its soils, it necessarily presents 
marked variations in its vegetation, both in the 
forest and in the cultivated field, A crop report 
if in any way complete would contain many sub- 
stances entirely unknown to the more temperate 
zones of tlie United States. In general the flora is 
tropical, while in the southern part it becomes equa- 
torial. There are marked differences in vegetation 
also between that produced on the Pacific coast and 
that of the China Sea. In the former region the 
rains are more abundant than in the latter, which, 
being covered with compact mountain ranges, has a 
more limited agricultural zone. 

Next to hemp, which has been treated in a former 
chapter, rice is perhaps the most important crop 
raised in the Islands, constituting as it does the 
staple and almost exclusive food of the natives, and 
indeed of most of the poor people of the entire 
Orient, there being no limit to the demand. Like 
wheat and com, there are a great number of varie- 
ties, some suited to one region or manner of cultiva- 
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tion and others bcBt adapted to other conditions. 
A collection of one hundred and twenty varieties 
exhibited by Senor Uarcia at the Paris Exposition 
in 1878 received the only gold medal awarded by the 
judges to Philippine exhibitors. Two main classes 
are generally recognized owing to the manner of 
their respective methods of tultivation: the first are 
those varieties cultivated on low irrigated lands, and 
the second arc those cultivated on the uplands with- 
out irrigation. The class locally known as mimis 
is highly esteemed on account of its white trans- 
parent grain and exquisite flavor. 

The growing of rice is one of the tew occupations 
which the natives pursue with extreme care, though 
the crude appliancel^ hitherto employed do not per- 
mit great profits to accrue to the cultivator. The 
Philippinei!, like most oriental countries, have pur- 
cued the policy that human labor is cheaper than 
machinery, and therefore almost everything is done 
by hand, (n rice cultivation the lnud is divided 
into small rwtangular parcels with little ridges 
thrown up arouuil Ihem. whirh serve to retain the 
water used in irrigation. The grain is first sown 
by hand in Ijcds s|M-cially prepared, and while sprout- 
ing the fields are worked into a soft mud liy the 
water hufTalo (canibac.) iiuil wlirn the i>lnnt is a few 
inches high it is tra»sp!nuti-d by hand— inuigine an 
.\meri<-nn farmer planting ten acres nf sjiroute*! 
wheat by band and thin requires no further care 
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until hsrreBt time, when the grain is gathered with 
the aid of a little sickle, that will cut but a few 
itolke at a tintd. The grain is eeparated from the 
straw by trampiafi it out with the carabao, and the 
hull or ch^ is rWBOTed by pounding it with a heavy 
wooden peetle is R rude wooden mortar, and win- 
now«d by tossing it in the wind. Were it not that 
so many people ore engaged in the production of 
this grniD, and that the entire family— men, women 
And children — aid in the various processes, it would 
be impossible for the Islands to raise even the ijuan- 
tity that is at present produced. 

Rice has many enemies, the most formidable being 
the locust, which sometimes totally destroys the 
crop, causing great suffering among the poor. An 
insect also at times attacks the tender grain while 
growing, sucking out the juice or milk and leaving 
nothing but the husk. In certain regions, also, con- 
stant Warfare must be made by the farmer against 
the ravages of birds and monkeys, both having a 
fondness for rice. 

In former yeare large quantities of this grain 
were raised for export, but in recent years, owing to 
the increased production in Cochin China, large 
amounts have been imported in order to supply the 
local demand, and lands formerly devoted to rice 
culture have been given over to the more profitable 
tultivation of sugar cane. With rice machinery, 
BUfih QB Is now employed in the United States, ap- 
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plied to the production of thie crop in the PhlHp- 
pines, the productiuQ will no doubt be greatly in- 
oreued, and tho coit uf production will be eo reduced 
that there will bo a good margin of profit to the 
farmer. 

Bugar cane, like rice, b classified with the graaHes 
bjr botaniatB, and in the Philippines is an afrricul- 
tural product of great importance, auil now that the 
Islands belong to the United Statee and have already 
been granted a reduction of twenty-tive jwreent on 
the present United Htates tarifT rutett, with good 
pro8|>eGt8 of the complete abolition of all dutiei^, an 
has been the case with Hawaii and i'orto Itieo, the 
great engar market of the United Staten, now con- 
suming two and a <juartor million tout) annually. 
will undoiibte<)ly etimulatc the sugar industry of the 
fhilippineti. 

The prewnt Bugar-iiruducing regions arc the prov- 
incuH of Painjianga and the island of Negros, and on 
a smaller scale cane is raised also in Lagiinn, llataan, 
Ralangaii, Hollo, (\'bu, Cavitc, rangasinan, ('apic, 
Antiigiie and Mindanao. The cultivation at preHeiil 
la carried on with hot little care and intelligence, 
and therefore the (|Uantity and <]uality "f the crop 
haa been dw-lining fur some time. There is not a 
modern sugar-priHlueing plant in the Arthi|M>t;>go. 
Tho (quality "f the cane hax deteriiiniled, ami the 
mi'lhocls of exirneting the juiri- from sneb eaiie as 
ia grown Is fanlty and wasteful, nn is also the afliT- 
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treatment of the juice. Under American control, 
with the agricultural sthools and experimental farms 
which have now been established, and with the in- 
troduction of improved machinery, the iuduetry will 
take on new life and activity. In Hawaii the best 
sugar lands are valued at from $800 to $1000 per 
acre, and under intelligent direction and with the im- 
proved processes now known and emploj'cd in other 
lands, the good sugar lands of the I'hilipptnca ought 
to become equally valuable provided that its sugar 
is granted free entry into the United States. 

It is impossible from the data obtainable to state 
how much of the territory of the Philippines is 
suited to cane cultivation, but that it far exceeds the 
sugar area of Hawaii or Porto Itieo can be affirmed 
with safety, and it may approach the present sugar 
area of Cuba, which is now producing almost 
1,000,000 tons per year. 

Tobacco was introduced into the Philippines by 
missionaries during the last quarter of the sixteenth 
century, the seed having been brought from Mexico. 
There are a number of varieties of the nicotina 
family, but the growers in the Philippines pay but 
little attention to botanical or scientific elassifica- 
tiens and more to the form and utility of (he plant, 
dividing it into two general classes, the wide-leafed 
and the narrow-leafed varieties. 

The qualities which determine the price of tobacco 
are combustibility, strength, aroma, fineness, elas- 
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ticity, color and onifomiity. The Philippine tobacco 
until recently was considered the second best in the 
world, being eurpasscd only by the Sncst Havana or 
Cuban leal Its agreeable aroma, fine veins and 
notable elasticity were highly prized, but during the 
past few years it hag lost something of its former 
reputation. It has suffered like alt other natural 
resources of the Archipelago by that lack of care 
and attention which seems to have marked every 
colonial interest of Spain, and by the utter indiffer- 
ence on the part of the government to the building 
up and improvement of native industries. 

There is, however, much first-clasG tobacco raised 
in the Islands, and the choice cigars from Manila, 
both for aroma, bouiiuet, and excellence of niaim- 
facture will compete in any market wilh the best 
products of the Havana factories. Tbe leaf from 
the province of Isabela do Cagayan is considered the 
finest, comparing favorably with the product of the 
Vuelta Abajo district of Cuba; that from the Visayan 
It^lands is coarser, more unc<|ual in color ond stronger 
in taste; that produced in the province of Nueva 
Ecija is fine, but rather bitter in flavor and yellow 
in color: the tobacco from Union and Ilocos is lieavy 
and lackM combustibjlity. 

A large amount of the native pro<Iuct is con- 
sumed at home, as smoking is almost a universal 
habit among ))oth sexes. Spain formerly took the 
greater part of the leaf tol>acco exported, as the 
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tobacoo indnstry waa a government monopoly, wtiile 
China and Singapore took about seventy percent of 
the manufactured atoek. The sale of I'hilippine 
oigara in the United Stutea has greatly increased 
aincti American occupation; indeed it may be said to 
have commenced eiuoe that date, and the entire 
tobacco industry, both as to the cultivation and 
harvesting of the leaf and its manufacture and dis- 
tribution, will be stimulated by the changed political 
relations uf the Islands. The intelligent selection 
af seed, careful cultivation, fertiliisation when neces- 
sary, and the pro|)or care of the leaf wilt restore the 
former enviable rejjutation of t)ie Philippine tobacco 
and contribute to the wealth of the Islands. There 
is no doubt that the conditions of soil anil climate 
are favorable to the production of tlie tinest qualities, 
and nature having done her part, it remains for 
science to take advantage thereof, Toliaeco dealers 
in the Philippines have the advantage of being ao 
situated that China and other places in the Orient 
will absorb all the low-grade goods they can produce, 
while the United States affords a market for all the 
finer export cigars that may be manufactured. 

The euUivation of coiTce has been carried on in 
the Philippines for more than a eentnry. It was 
first planted in the province of Lnguna, and the 
same snd story of neglect and deterioration that 
haa been told aa to other produots of the Islanda 
most be recorded with reference to it. Coffee has 
S4 
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suffered from lack of proper transporlatioD facili- 
ties, for c-onipL'titiun in all uropH is now ho active 
that none of them cau overcome high freight charges, 
and every neglected Held ia a crying argument for 
better roudd. For uuine yoare hut little attention 
bos been given to cotTee -growing, notwithstanding 
the fact Uiut the neighboring inland of Java became 
wealthy from itn cotTcc prmliietiuii and eet the 
standard of oxccllcncc for the world. 

The remarkable exlciision of coifee planting in 
almottt every [lart of the torrid zone hiia eo increased 
the Hnpply that only the belter qiiulitiea can now 
command reninncnitive jmcee, nn<) this fact londH 
ho|)o for the future development of this industry 
in the Philippines, as itti iMJrry eom^inres favorably 
with thiit of .lava or Mnrtinitpie. and there are 
certain loinliliiw which produce colTi-e which accord- 
ing to the evidence of csjierts can Itc compared only 
with that of M<H'ha. 

The va«t agricultural poxfibilities of the I^ilip- 
pinefl are big trith proniimi. SjMiin never contrifmted 
intelligent Hyslematic HUpfkort to the agriculturUt 
cither in llie way of eijnitahle laws or by wise in- 
stniction or dirtition. There in no more Bttmctivft 
field in the world today for the skilled agricutlnral 
eipcrimenbr. The siiil. the climate, the humidity 
are all favorable to luxuriant growth. IHfferenccB 
in elevation place at the eonnnund of Ihc planter 
all eliniatef fn>ni cfpinlorial lo temin'mte, and with 
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the new population that U crowding in a market 
will be found for all that can be raised. 

Wise selections based upon observation and thor- 
ough tests will determine what varieties of rice, 
cane, tobacco, coffee and other crops arc best adapted 
to the conditions which obtain in the islands. 
Modem methods of planting, cultivating, harvesting 
and preparing for market will increase the output 
and profits of the farmer, while machines suited to 
the various crops will supply to a great degree the 
lack of labor which has hitherto been the chief 
obstacle to the extensive cultivation of any single 
crop. The government has wisely arranged the 
tariff so that agricultural machinery is obliged to 
pay but a nominal duty, and the agricultural inter- 
ests will realize under the new regime that the gov- 
ernment desires to foster rather than oppress the 
true producers of wealth. 

The production of copra is one of the important 
industricE of the Philippines, copra being simply the 
dried meat of the cocoanut, which is one of the 
essential plants of insular tropical life, supplying, as 
it does, so many industrial, economic and even 
medicinal necessities of the natives. Commercially 
its chief value is as an oil producer. 

The cocoanut belongs to the palm family, the 
original home of which is said to have been in India, 
but as the fruit is riparian in growth, and is also 
a good sailor, ocean currents have carried it to almost 
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cvei7 tropical island, and it has become a distin- 
guiehing feature of insiilar land sea pes. The tree 
will grow almost anywhere, providing the climate be 
warm enough, and does not demand any particular 
kind of eoil, though eand, salt water and eca breezes 
eecm to contribute to its growth. The trees may 
l>e grown from the ripe fruit or nuts placed in situ, 
or sec<l beds can be prepared and the J'oung plants 
transferred therefrom to the plantation. The trees 
where cultivated arc usually set from thirty to forty 
feet apart, and after Ireing once fairly started require 
hut little subsequent care. They are of slow 
p-owth, reaching the fruit-produeing Ktage, in good 
ground, in about seven years, while trees less favor- 
ably situated do not commence to bear until the 
twelfth year. 

The nuts are collected every four months, and 
when possible are floated to market by being made 
into a raft bound together with a eort of a net, the 
owner riding on top. 

During the ten months ending April 30, 1900, 
$1.0ia,3fiO worth of copra was cxporte<l, and for the 
corresponding iKTiml of the following year the 
nmonni increased to ?2,.182.f»O0, showing that it is 
nn important factor in the industrial life of those 
jMiiple. It is one also that is almost entirely in 
native hands. The oil cilrncted from the copra was 
fonncrh- used for illuminating purposes, but it ha» 
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beeD found that it is more economical to sell the 
copra sod purchase petroleum. 

Like all other Phili]>piiie tinterprisea, this industry 
ia capable of marked impravemont, and inventive 
akill will doublluss make it possible to extract the 
meat of the eucoanut in some more expeditious aiii) 
economical manner than by aoraptng it out by hand 
with a our?ecl knife. 

The cacao is another contribution, like com and 
tobacco, which America has given to the cultivated 
crops of the world. It is a tree distinguished for 
its beautiful appearance, but even more noted for 
its fruit, which is highly prized, as shown by its 
botanical name, Ihaibroma (food for the t;nd8). The 
good of this tree when properly roasted givtsi forth 
a delightful aroma, and when well ground and mixed 
with the proper proportions of sugar and cinnamon 
forme the chocolate of commerce, a nutritious, health- 
ful and agreeable food. 

The cacao has been cultivated for a long time in 
4 small way in a number of provinces in Luzon and 
Visayas, but it flourishes best in Eouthcrn Mindanao 
and in the district of Davao it ia produced in large 
quantities and of excellent quality. Tlie tree grows 
from thirty to forty feet high, has straight branches, 
the leaves ohinng or ovatc-oblnng are acuminate, 
strong and smooth and of the same color on Iwth 
sides. The small flowers are rod In color and very 
numerous. The fruit is tinted red or inclined to 
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Tellow, ovate or oblong, having ten ridgcn, and flimo- 
latefl to lome degree the form of a small cucumber. 
The sueda are somewhat larger than an almond. 

The cacao, like tho colTec, requires both care and 
tihadc, and the banana or a tree culled madre cacao 
(mother of the cacao) is usually planted with the 
cacao in order to protect the young plants from the 
direct rays of llie sun. It is necessary to remove all 
premature flowers, trim off dry brnncbes and keep 
the ground well cleared from other growths. The 
productive jteriod of the tn'c continues for about 
thirty years, and while it wilt continue to thrive for 
a longer time it cespes to be productive. 

The nutmeg grows without cultivntion in Oebu 
and in I^guna pn>vince, and by cultivntion will 
flourish in sll [Hirtx of the Islnndn. In thf Dnich 
Kast Indies, whero the cultivation of the nutmeg 
has received the grentent alteution. the plant or tree 
grows to H ht'i«ht I'f fi>rty feet. The trunk is 
(itvenMl with a tliin black liark, rtlightly moltlcd in 
B(»jicaraiiee, and when cut or woundi'd exudes a red 
juice wbich con;; id ales on coming in rontart with 
the air. The fruit in size reFemblen n stunll (Hflch. 
having a thick hnsk and n bard pit nliout the sIkq 
of an almond within which the nutmeg is formed. 
The latter ic cnvelo|>e<l in an aromatic skin or mem- 
Itrane known to ci-mmcn-e as uince. Pntm the lieau- 
ttful flowrn" of the tree, which are nromnfic, (he 
natives mnke a pn'serve noted for ito fragrance. 
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While the demand for this product is apparently not 
large, yet it forms an important article of commerce 
and should not be overlooked when considering the 
resources of and opportunities in the Philippines. 

The cinnamon tree is also a native of tlic Phitip- 
pinee, being found in abundance in Mindanao. In 
Zamboanga, Caraga and in the mountain districts of 
Misamis, varieties of cinnamon of stronger taste and 
fragrance than that of Ceylon are found, although 
it contains a hitter element which depreciates its 
value, but this might be eliminated by cultivation. 
The tree should be more highly prized than it is 
at present, for it grows easily wherever planted and 
requires no special care. The cinnamon of com- 
merce is the bark of the branches which is removed 
after they have been stripped of the outer bark, and 
ought to form an important addition to the resources 
of the Islands. Pepper is also produced in many 
parts of the Archipelago, but little is exported, as 
sufficient attention has not been paid to it to enable 
the Philippine product to compete with other parts 
of the East Indies. 

It is impossible to do more than enumerate the 
principal fruits and vegetables grown in the Island'*. 
But little attention has been paid to improving 
varieties, and a groat change for the betlcr can he 
wrought by intelligent attention to this field. There 
are a number of varieties of beans, potalnes, sweet 
potatoes, onions, garlic, asparagus, radishes, cab- 
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bage, artichokes, endives, peppers, tomatoes, carrots, 
celery, parsley, Indian corn, squash, cucumbers and 
melons. Strawberries and pineapples are also grown, 
the former to a limited extent and the latter quite 
generally. Nearly all the tropical fruits are found 
in abundance, and while but little attention has been 
given to their cultivation they will lend themselves 
to marked improvement by care, will add much to 
the pleasures and comforts of the tabic, and will aid 
the housewife in preparing the family menu. 

Among the many other trees of economic value 
in the Philippines are a number from which essences 
or essential oils may be extracted, but the most 
important at the present known is the ylang ylang 
tree. It grows both In a wild state and nnder cul- 
tivation, attaining a height of about sixty foot. It 
is botanically known as canatiiju oihrnla (Hook) or 
vnona oHoralisima (Rl) and helonps to the custard 
apple family. Its leaves are two and a half inches 
wide by six inches long, and the yellow-linted flow- 
ers are aWnt three inches long and of extrnordinnry 
fragrance, from which is distilled the celebrated attar 
of ylang ylang. 

The attar of roses, the famed essential oil of the 
Damaiik ro^i^ of Kazanlik on the slopes of the Bal- 
kans, flnds a competitor in thin Philip|>ine prmluet, 
considered by some as its eijua! in pcrfnnii', a more 
Renorous yielder of essence, ami thorcfore a loss 
expensive basic essence for the ]wrfumer's art. 
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The ylang ylang, eometimee epelled ilong ilaog, 
while indigeooue to many parte of tropical Asia, 
grows best in the I^ilippiDee, where it ie a favorite 
with the natives. The tree ie conimoD to many 
localities south of Manila, being found chiefly in the 
well-populated islaiids and provinces, and it is 
affirmed that it thrives best near human habitations. 
It is propagated in plantations by seeds or cuttings 
placed about twenty feet apart in each direction. 
It grows rapidly in almost any kind of soil. The 
flowers appear the third year, and when the troc is 
eight years old it will yield as high as one hundred 
pounds of blossom. It blooms every month, but the 
best period is from Jidy to Docombor. 

Tlie process of converting the long yellow petals 
of the flower into essence is by the simptoet form of 
distillation, no chemicals being required. The oil 
vaporizes in a closed Iwiler at a temperature of 220° 
P. The first quality must be as clear as distilled 
water and of course fragrant, while the second grade 
ia somewhat yellow and smoky. The oil is drawn 
from the bottom of a glass separator, fillered through 
talcum and then is ready for the market. About 
BOventy-five pounds of flowers will yield one pound of 
oil. The flowers arc wnrih from eight to fifteen 
cents, gold, p^r pound and costs aboni -$t to manu- 
facture. It is practically without competilion in 
the mnrkets of western nations and readily sells at 
from WO to $55 per pound, the supply being un- 
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equal to the demand. The perfumers of Europe, 
and to a less degree those of the United States, make 
it the basis of some of their most expensive extracts. 
The supply hitherto employed in the United States 
has heen imported from Germany and J-Vance, which 
countries have a monopoly of the product, which is 
uaually secured in advance under contract. 

The yield of attar of rosea is email. It requires a 
hundred and fifty pounds of leaves to produce an 
ounce of the oil, so the yield of the oil of ylang ylang 
is over thirty times greater than that of the attar of 
roses. 

There are flowering groves in many parts of 
eontheru Luzon and the Visayan Islands, and it is 
stated that the vicinity of Manila is well adapted to 
the growth of this beautiful and valuable tree. 
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CHAPTER Vm 
Bamsino asd Cdrkbncy 

THE PRESENT banking facilities in the Philip- 
pineB are provided for by the following institu- 
tions: The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration, the home office of which is in Hongkong 
with branches in the Philippines at Manila and 
IloUo, According to a report made to the Philip- 
pine Commission by the Treasurer of the Islands od 
June 30, 1901, this bank reported assets and liabili- 
ties amounting to $19,036,636.74 (Mexican) at its 
Manila branch and $8,170,277.93 at Iloilo. 

The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China, with home offices in Tvondon, reported on the 
same date assets and liabilities amounting to $13,- 
315,199.27 (Mexican) at Manila and the branch at 
Cebu reported $605,473.45. 

El Banco Espanol Filipino (The Spanish Philip- 
pine Bank) reported assets and liabilities to the 
amount of $10,452,541.78 for the home bank at 
Manila and $1,212,597.12 for its branch at Iloilo. 

E] Monte de Piedad y Caja de Ahorros de Manila 
(The Pawn Shop and Savings Bank of Manila) re- 
ported assets and liabilities to the amount of 
«1,1 56,71 8.38 (Mexican). 

These are the only regularly organized banks in 
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the Arcliipelago, though, as ia the ctiBtom in many 
Oriental and Latin lands, some of the stronger com- 
mercial houses with European connections do a cer- 
tain amount of exchange business. 

The Spanish Philippine Bank is the only one 
authorized to issue bank notes. According to the 
charter secured from the Spanish government it was 
authorized to issue notes to four times the amount 
of its paid-up capital, but many of its notes have 
been called in since American occupation. At the 
date of the report above mentioned it had outstand- 
ing $2,164,040.00 in such notes, and this constitutes 
the paper circulation of the Islands. 

It is rather galling to American pride that it is 
impossible to draw a draft on the United States 
without having it pass through a bank belonging to 
some other nation. Without ships to carry freight 
and passengers or banks to provide exchange or 
banking accommodations, the wonder is that Ameri- 
can huMnopx haf> increased as rapidly as it has both 
in China and the Philippines. 

Throughout the Orient may be found branches of 
the two Knjrlidh banks first above mentioned, and 
they have been powerful factors in giving to Great 
Britain a contrnlljnp influence in the Far F'ast. 
Other nations, however, have entered the field re- 
cently. Germany has banking institutions at pres- 
ent in motit of the treaty ports of thi" Chinese 
Kmpire. and Riwsia. through the Rnseo-Chinese 
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Bank, is laying the foimdation for an important part 
of the Pacific trade of the Orient 

It is the ezpreesed opinion of an eminent Ameri- 
can statesman that " a golden reward awaits the 
geniiis of finance who shall establish in the Orient 
an American financial institution of magnitude and 
money power to match the magnitude and power of 
the American nation, and which shall be equal to 
the commanding commercial position to which the 
American people aspire in the Far East." 

"The methods of banking in the East are crude 
and, one is almost tempted to say, dishonest. A 
bank discounts its own notes between two ports, 
estimating the amount of the discount by the cost 
required in transporting that exact amount of specie 
separately and by itself between those two ports. 
That is, if you present a note issued by a banking 
corporation at Hongkong to its branch at Tien-Tsin, 
it will not be redeemed at its face value, but at a 
rate measured by the cost of transferring that amount 
of silver taken by itself between those two points. 
The system of issuing notes of exchange is unscien- 
tific and chaotic, and at every point the bank cuts a 
profit for itself. Like Bussian hanks in Russia, they 
go into every conceivable transaction — shaving 
always and everywhere. They therefore are not 
conducted on the broad lines of modem scientific 
methods, but upon the small and antiquated lines 
of immediate dividends to their stockholdsrs. An 
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Americtn bank equal to the task should be estab- 
lished which would put American inTentiveneBS at 
work upon the great task of eBtabliflhing a uniform 
currency, at least among the treaty ports. Experi- 
ence would soon show the Chinese merchant and 
dealer eTenfwhere the unquestioned value of its 
notes, and a common circulating medium would 
thus be established whose influence in facilitating 
trade would be quite beyond calculation or even 
belief. This, then, is the second need for the per- 
manent increase of American trade in the Orient."' 

What has been so well said by Senator Beveridge 
of the Orient as a whole, applies at present equally 
to the Hiilippines, with the comforting difference 
that American capitalists have not been slow to see 
the opportunities there offered, and only await the 
action of Congress to give them a legal status in 
the Islands, and they will be on the ground with 
abundant capital and ready to introduce American 
methods for the transaction of the business already 
awaiting their arrival. The fiscal affairs of the 
Philippine government alone, which would naturally 
gravitate to American banks properly organized and 
conducted, is a business of no email importance. 

The need for some system of mortgage or agricul- 
tural banks has been discussed by the Philippine 
Commission, and the Commission has but echoed 

> WiDDlDit Ui« MftrktU of tba Orient, l>7 Senator Albert J. 
Bcierldfc. 
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the eentiinents heard during its journey about the 
Islands for the purpose of establishing civil pro- 
vincial governments. 
The financial ability of the planters has suffered 

from the disorders of the past five years, the plague 
of grasshoppers, and the rinderpest which has carried 
08 so many of the cattle. Interest on agricultural 
loans is now excessively high. Small lenders charge 
as high as %5 percent per annum, and in some cases 
the interest with commissions and charges approaches 
the almost incredible limit of 40 percent. A large 
corporation in Negros nominally charges 85 percent, 
but in effect collects from 30 to 40 percent upon 
the value of the amount loaned, by requiring that 
the crop of the borrower shall be delivered at a price 
fixed by the company, that the purchase of supplies 
shall be made from its stores, and that other opera- 
tions connected with the marketing of the crop shall 
be conducted under its charge and at its profit. It 
is obvious that under favorable conditions a rich 
field lies open here for the loan of American capital 
at rates which will greatly relieve the present condi- 
tion of borrowers in the Philippines and yet afford 
profits far in excess of those which are usually earned 
in enterprises in the United States. 

There is a certain amount of risk involved in 
making mortgage loans in the Philippines because 
the titles to lands are not always clear and there is 
the risk always incident to a loan which is to be 
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repaid from the profits of agriculture that there may 
be a failure of the annual crop. The former of 
these difficulties can to a great extent be modified 
by legifilation which no doubt will receive the atten- 
tion of the insular government in the near future. 
It has been suggested that commercial banks eetab- 
lisbed in the Philippines be allowed to set apart a 
certain portion of their capital for investment in 
mortgage or agricultural loans, and there iii but little 
doubt that the present conditions will be improved 
when American civil government gets into thorough 
working condition. 

The Philippines is a land without a currency. 
The coin and paper of the United States do not cir- 
culate because it is a silver country, and the rate 
between the money of a gold standard country and 
the silver ie constantly fluctuating. The country 
issues no coin and is at present dependent on the 
Mexican silver dollar, the old Spanish Filipino dol- 
lar and the silver coined in other Oriental mints. 
The paper of the Spanish Philippine Rank, amount- 
iog to about $2,000,000 is the entire bank note 
circulation for the Archipelago among a people 
who are not accustomed to use personal checks to 
any great extent, and when it is remembered that 
a thousand dollars in silver weighs sixty pounds 
avoirdupois, the inconvenience they suffer in effect- 
ing ordinary transactions is at once apparent. 

There is no more important Philippine question 
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before Congrees at the preBent time than that of pro- 
viding both coiD and paper money for the lelaDds 
which will be both etable and suited to the needs 
of the conditioDB which obtain both in the Philip- 
pines and the Orient. Development waits upon 
investment and investment awaits the settlement 
of the monetary question. Its prompt and proper 
solution will be worth more than regiments of 
soldiers to complete the pacification of the Islands 
and win the loyal support of the people to American 
controL 
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CHAPTER IX 

TaANSPOETATION AND PDBIJC WoRKS 

THERE Ib but one railway and one street car eye- 
tem in the Philippine IslandE. An English com- 
pany a few years ago built a railway from Manila to 
Dagupan, 196 kilometers (121| miles) in longth. Its 
general direction is north through a very fertile and 
densely populated country, which was the scene of 
many of the battles between the Americana and in- 
Eurgents after the surrender of Manila. 

An insular territory like the Philippines doea not 
require an extensive railway system, such as would 
be needed in a like amount of land in one connected 
body, and water transportation must be depended 
upon to a great extent for the circulation of pas- 
sengers and freight. The islands of Luzon and 
Mindanao, however, are large enough to justify the 
building of roads into the interior, but the latter 
inland is not sufficiently developed to make them 
at present a pressing necopsity. I^uzon, on the other 
hand, needit more railway facilities. It is populous, 
fertile and mountainous, and has always sulTcred 
from lack of suitable means of communication and 
has therefore sufTered from that lack of community 
of interestp which is so necessaiy to the formation 
of a true national spirit. 
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East of Dagupan, the northern terminUB of the 
railroad, and separated therefrom by a range of 
mountainB, are the upper waters of the Cagayan 
Biver, which flows in a northerly direction through 
a wide and fertile valley and empties into the sea 
at Aparri. The most evident improvranent in rail- 
way communication at present is to extend the 
Manila and Dagupan line east through the moun- 
tains to the Cagayan valley and then down the river 
to the coast. The line is said to be a practical one 
and would place all of the island north of Manila 
in direct communication with the capital. It would 
also afford the people living in the low coast region 
at Manila and other places an easy means of reaching 
the high lands and salubrious climate of the interior, 
where it is proposed to establish a health resort so 
that the soldiers and civilians in the employ of the 
government could recuperate without going to the 
expense of a long sea voyage. The fertility of the 
soil, the amount of freight in sight, the density of 
the population all invite the construction of the road, 
although the plan has not yet taken definite shape. 

Ab stated, there is but one street railway line in 
the Archipelago, and that is at Manila, a poor horse 
line, which, according to the temper of the patron 
excites risibility or anger whenever it becomes neces- 
sary to use it. It is antiquated, badly managed and 
valuable only for the franchise it possesses. Its 
entire equipment will have to be replaced before it 
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can be of any benefit either to its owners or to the 
city. American capitalists are endeavoring to secure 
the line for the purpose of extending the systoui to 
all parts of the cily and to the more important 
suburbs, and should the transfer be made, it is the 
purpose of the new company to lay nearly forty miles 
of track and substitute electricity for horse-power. 
The climate of Manila is such that riding about 
the city is a necessity. Even the poorept laborers 
spend a good part of their low wages in transporta- 
tion. Carriage building is an impurtnnt industry at 
Manila, for the demand is enormous. Almost every- 
body must have his carromnla or ijuilis, and often- 
times the streets are blocked with vehicles, and 
□either the native coachman nor horses are noted 
for serenity of temper. Most of llic vehicles arc 
simply for use, but the wealthier tncstizns i-.xccl in 
the luxury of their carriages. The rebuilding of the 
street car line and its oiKration according to nindern 
methods will do much to relieve the congested cundi- 
tion of the streets and would enable many govern- 
ment employes and those in private business to dis- 
pense with fheir horses and conchmen to the material 
re<]iietion of their neoessari- expenses. It would 
also enable many persons who are now paying high 
rents and living in the crowdi-d city to go to the 
suburbs, where rents are liiwcr and where sanitary 
eonditinnH an' much ln'tter than in town. Snni<> of 
the Manila suburlw are very pleasant and only re- 
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quire tnineportBtion facilities to make them sought 
after. 

Gommimication between the different islandB and 
cities of the Archipelago muat be chiefly by water. 
The interisland trade, as it is usually called, is very 
important and some attention has been given since 
American occupation to its improvement. In addi- 
tion to the vessels formerly employed in this service, 
an American firm has recently sent to the Fhilip- 
pines a fleet of nineteen vessels for the purpose of 
engaging in a general lighterage business and also 
in the interisland trade. This has been mude posd- 
ble because the new tarifl! has removed the duty on 
sea-going vessels which formerly was enforced by 
the provisions of the Spanish tariff, recognizing that 
quick communication, the prompt handling of freight 
and lower transportation charges were more im- 
portant than the few thousand dollars collected in 
the way of duties from vessels brought to the 
Philippines. 

The open porta of the Philippines are Manila, 
Iloilo, Cebu, Jolo, Siassi and Zamboanga, and the 
freight of the Islands which originates at other 
ports roust be transferred to one of those above 
mentioned for export, and in like manner the im- 
ports must first be entered at one of the above- 
named places and from thence can be sent by coast- 
ing vessels to the point of consumption. 

The harbors of the Philippinea, as a rule, are 
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shalloT. Etcd in that of Manila all veesels drawing 
over sixteen feet of water are obliged to transfer 
freight to lightere at no little riek and expense. 
Storms frequently interrupt buBiDese altogether, 
especially during the season of typhoons, atid great 
damage is often caused to the unprotected shipping. 
The burden thua imposed upon commerce is great. 
The freight ratea between Manila and Honglfong, a 
distance of about 700 miles, ia ae much as, and eomc- 
times more than, between San Franciwco and Hong- 
icong, a distance of about SOOO miles. 

The importance and ueeesBity of improvements in 
the Manila harbor were recognized by the S|)auieh 
government, and more than twenty yearn ago it for- 
mulated an elaborate plan for the improvement of 
the harbor and had completed about 3U percent of 
the work prior to American occui>ati(m. Those 
plans, after careful esamiualion. have been substan- 
tially approved and fiie Philippine Tommission made 
an appropriation amounting to $2,000,000 for the 
purpose of completing the same. The plans call 
for the completion of the partially finished break- 
water, the improvement of the canal connecting the 
harbor made hy the breakwater with the Pasig River, 
the improvement of that stream lielow the Bridge of 
Spain and the removal of the bar nt the mouth of 
the river. These improvements alno call for a rail- 
road and wagon drawbridge across the Pasig and the 
deepening of the river rhnnnel above the Bridge of 
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Spain to Laguna de Bay. The work, after due ad- 
TertUing, wsb awarded to an American company, 
whicti is rapidly pushing it to conclusion. This has 
required the purchase of much material in the United 
States. Hydraulic dredges, scows, derricks, pile- 
drivers and hoisting engines have been purchased 
and are now at work under the skilled direction of 
American workmen. It is estimated that the work 
will be concluded in about three years and then the 
Manila harbor will allow deep ocean-going vessels 
to tie up and unload at the wharves, doing away 
entirely with the expense of lightering. 

Nearly every account hitherto published about the 
Philippines dwells upon the wretched condition of 
the roads, or rather the absence of roads, which 
practicnlly prevents internal commerce except that 
which lies within easy reach of navigable waters. 
The Philippine Commission therefore appropriated 
the sum of $8,000,000 (Mexican) to be expended in 
the construction of highways and bridges. Road 
coDstruction in the tropics is no slight task, for the 
luxuriant vegetation must be constantly fought and 
the torrential rains completely obliterate works which 
in more temperate climates would stand the test of 
years. The very fact that the Tplands are not large 
enough to justify extensive railway systems, makes 
the construction of wagon roads from the interior to 
the coast the more necessary in order to open up the 
entire country to cultivation. Both the harbor 
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works and the road constnictioD have been placed 
in charge of the United States Corps of Engineere, 
which insures that it will be thoroughly done, and 
during the year 1901 over 800 miles of road were 
constructed. 

A cold-storage and ice plant, ample to supply both 
the needs of the army and the civilians in Manila 
who are accustomed to the use of ice, has been con- 
structed at an expense of about $700,000. Two 
market houses in the city of Manila have been built 
and two others are under course of construction. 
The Bridge of Spain has been widened, the erection 
of the Santa Cruz bridge has been comniencod, re- 
pairs to the Ayala bridge have been undertaken, and 
all of the smaU bridges in Manila, of which there 
are a great many, have either been practically rebuilt 
or extensively repaired. Two crematories for the 
disposal of garbage have been erected in Manila and 
an appropriation has been made for the erection of 
the third one in that city. A now building for the 
customs officers has been erected, and new waro- 
hniises, affording additional storage space tor about 
1.1,000 tons, hiiTe been built. -About 472 cubic 
meters of cut stone have been utilized in the eiten- 
fion of the T.nneta w>h wall. 

Under the anomalous conditions encountered by 
the government at Manila it soon became evident 
that the establishment of a gnvernment printing 
plant in that city would be more economical and 
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more satiefactory than aBything which could be 
accompliBhed by contract with private establiBh- 
mente. The Philippine Commission therefore appro- 
priated $300,000 for this purpose, a competent super- 
intendent waa secured from the Government Print- 
ing Office in Washington, and after due advertising 
for competitive bids, a complete plant was obtained 
in the United States and sent to Manila. This plant 
includes the necessary presses, operating machinery, 
type, book-binding, stereotyping, electrotyping, 
photo-engraving and type-setting machinery. The 
entire establishment is modem in every sense of the 
word, manned by skilled American operatives, and in 
itself wOI be a revelation to the people of the Orient 
of the progress of America in the art preservative. 
It is the object of the government to employ Ameri- 
cans as teachers of the natives, and as the latter 
become efficient they will be given employment in 
the office, subject always to the rules and regulations 
of the civil service law. 

The wonderful trade and beautiful cities built up 
both at Hongkong and Singapore by the British are 
due in a great measure to the splendid harbor works 
which at great expense have been constructed at those 
porta. Commerce will follow along the lines of least 
resistance, and those places which afford the best 
facilitiee for handling freight are the places that will 
capture and hold the trade of the nations. Ocean 
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hig^vayB have been built by nature, but man mwt 
devote hia taleste to providing terminals. 

When the time comee when the chief porta of the 
PhilippineB— Manila, Iloilo end Oebu — can afford 
protection and wharfage to the commerce of the 
Orient, a marked change for the better will be 
wrought in the commerce of the country. 

As has been stated there is no direct steamship 
line plying between the United States and the Philip- 
pines, and aside from goveninient transports, goods 
and passengere going between theec lands must de- 
pend U]>on German, English or Japanese Hnee. This 
condition should not be allowed to continue, but the 
amount of freight is so far beyond the present capac- 
ity of the American merchant marine that it was 
necessary- by an act of C'ongrens to allow foreign 
vessels to engage both in the interisland trade and 
in the trade between the Islands and the United 
States. This provision remains in force until July 
1, 1904, by which time it is hoped that domestic 
vesselx may be able to care for the insular carrying 
trade, and indcinl liecoine known in ports that for a 
long time have nut seen the American flag floating 
from the manthead of a commercial stcauiBhlp. 

The navy is building and e'|uip)iing an cxtcnsiTe 
■tatiun at Cavite at which veHnels in the Asiatic 
•quadroD can W repaired in dockx Wlonging to their 
own government, an advantage of no little import- 
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fmce in view of present conditions of international 
interests in the Orient. 

The charting of the Philippine coasts and harbors 
ie being performed under the direction of United 
States officerB, and this will give increased security 
to all shipping interests, while the signal corps has 
connected the different islands with cables and the 
chief towns with telegraph lines, so that now unin- 
terrupted communications are maintained through- 
out the Archipelago, and this work is an important 
factor both in preserving the peace and stimulating 
the growth of commerce. The whole territory has 
been put in touch with the entire world. 

The subject of a Pacific cable scarcely comes within 
the limits of this work, and yet when it is remem- 
bered that every message passing between Washing- 
ton and Manila must be " relayed " eighteen times, 
being handled by operators of many different nation- 
alities and speaking as many different languages, it 
becomes an important matter. Messages go from 
Manila to Hongkong; thence to Labiian, Borneo; 
thence to Singapore, Malay Peninsula; thence to 
Penang; thence to Madras; thence to Bombay; thence 
to Aden, Arabia; thence to Suez; thence to Port 
Said; thence to Alexandria, Egypt; thence to Malta; 
thence to Morocco; thence to Tangier; thence to 
Lisbon, Portugal; thence to Penzance; thence to 
Valentia, Irish coast; thence to Nova Scotia; thence 
to Canso, thence to New York, and from there to 
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Washington. This long Blender thread touches Asia, 
Africa, Europe and Canada, and in time of war with 
any of the powers along its line might become en- 
tirely unreliable. 

No argument is needed to show that both for 
commercial and military purposes a cable is needed 
from the Pacific coast that would touch at Hawaii, 
Guam and the Philippines, thus making an all- 
American line and bringing Manila much closer to 
the seat of government than was Pittsburg sixty 
years ago. 

All of these enterprises, both under conatruction 
and proposed, will call for a considerable number of 
skilled employees, and the Islands are not yet in 
position to afford the needed help. Until industrial 
and technical schools educate a native personnel, the 
I'nitcd i^tates must furnish the brain and brawn, and 
the Americans who undertake the work of develop- 
ment will be exjiected not only to do efficient work, 
but also to prepare natives to take their places in 
time, so that the local administration of the various 
public works will be to a great extent in the hands 
of the cititeiu of the Archipelago. 
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CHAPTER X 

pBOFBSaiONAL AND TECHNICAL SKILL IN DBHAND 

THE WONDEBFUL natural reeourcea and rich- 
ness of the Philippines have been frequently 
pictured both by travelers and in the many govern- 
ment reports that have been issued since American 
occupation. There is no adverse testimony on this 
subject. Nature has done everything but man has 
accomplished very little. The field is inviting, but 
it is in a virgin state. In spite of the fact that the 
lelands have three hundred years of history, their 
progress has been less than that obtained in many 
of the American stat^ in as many decades. The 
people are juet emerging from a revolution which 
followed a long period of sullen restlessness under 
Spanish control, which was not conducive to the 
development of the natural resources of the country. 
UoBt of the people are poor, have had but little 
encouragement to struggle to better their condition, 
and are not very industrioua in their habits. 

The most natural development, and that which 
must precede others will be in the line of improved 
methods of agriculture, and when homestead laws 
have been enacted it is hoped that new life and 
energy will be imparted to the rural activities of 
the Islands. The consciousness that his title to his 
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fields is indisputable, and that the government will 
protect him in his rights cannot but stimulate the 
farmer to improve his property and labor to drew 
from it a larger increase. Contact with foreigners 
and improved educational facilities for his children 
will create new wanta, and these wants will increase 
his industry, and there will be a gradual uplifting 
of the plan of living that will redound to the benefit 
of the entire Archipelago. 

The opportunities, however, for Americana seek- 
ing occupation or fortune in the Philippines are not 
at present the eame in those Islands as they were a 
few years ago in the great new west of the United 
States. The difference in climate, the unusual 
crops, the foreign languages, the strange people, and 
the entire environment would be so different that 
it wouid take a bold American to venture to build a 
home on a piece of virgin Philippine land, unless a 
colony were formed which could take in a great 
measure its own customs and institutions along, and 
then the venture would be a hazardous one. Bural 
life in the Philippines is for the planter who can 
command capital, comforts and labor. The cities on 
the other hand arc, a^ in all lands, more cosmopol- 
itan, and it is there that the strongest American 
tinge will be given to the habits and customs of the 
country. The civil fmptoyees of the povcmment as 
a rule of course will reside in the cities. The com- 
panies which may be organised for the purpose of 
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utilizing the resources of the country will have their 
offices in the cities; the professions will be largely 
practiced in the more important towns. 

Opportunities for professional men are not lacking 
in the Philippines. The practice of law, for ex- 
ample, will aiford many openings for the young man 
of talent. The questions of law upon which title 
to land in the Philippines rests must becoDie a fruit- 
ful source of litigation, as no surrey has ever been 
made of the lands in the Islands, and to clouded 
titles is added the vexed question of boundaries. It 
appears to be the purpose at the present time of 
the government to purchase what are usually denom- 
inated the Friar lands, and to sell the same in smaU 
parcels to their present tenants or others at a price 
that will cover the cost and interest on the bonds 
to he issued in the event of a purchase, and before 
all questions relating thereto are disposed of recourse 
will no doubt be had to litigation. Even in the 
case of lands in private ownership difficulty may 
be encountered in establishing boundaries and clear 
titles, as the records of transfers do not seem to 
have been kept with the accuracy that the import- 
ance of the subject required. 

Old mining claims will conflict with new claims 
entered since American occupation and the rights of 
ownership no doubt will have to be decided at times 
by the courts. The companies already formed and 
those about to be organized will need legal direction 
114 
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and protection, and thm it is not difficult to see that 
attorney e will be in demand. 

Tiie courts have been reorganized. One of the 
blights that rested upon the Islands was the belief 
that there was a lack of integrity on the part of tiie 
courts that militated against the administration of 
justice, and the Spanish language has many proverbs 
counseling against appealing to the law for the set- 
tlement of disputes. Legal processes wore formerly 
80 long that suits at law often became legacies handed 
down from generation to generation. This has been 
changed. The civil and criminal codes have been 
modified and the methods of procedure have been 
changed so that an appeal to the courts may be made 
with confidence in a just cause. Able jurists from 
the United States have been appointed irrespective 
of political influence to serve as judges on the 
supreme bench and in the Audiencias or lower 
courts. The practice before the courts has been 
carried on hitherto in Spanish, though English 
has now been officially recognized and will hence- 
forth be sulwtituted gradually in court proceedings. 
However, as all the records of the Islands, and the 
history of all caH?s hitherto prosecuted, the arcfaivefl 
of the government, the registry of property are all 
in the Spanish language, as it was the one common 
language of that mixed population, as well as being 
the language of commerce, the attorney with ambi- 
tion to succeed and master the eases likely to fall to 
119 
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hia lot, Bhould acquaint himself with that tongue. 
All royal orders, decrees, graDts, and in short the 
whole basis of the civil admiaistration of the Philip- 
pines is in Spanish, and whatever may be the lan- 
guage of the future, and however much Americanized 
the courts may become, the root of all rights will 
run back to & Spanish source, and the advocate who 
does not master that tongue must be at the mercy 
of a translator and depend on his fidelity. 

The medical profcEsion also affords opportunity 
for good men. The native physician, however faith- 
ful he may have been in the study of his profession, 
has been handicapped by the fact that neither the 
best standard nor modem text-books are to be found 
in the Spanish language, and as a rule the phvsicians 
in Spanish-speaking countries have been obliged to 
acquire their technical knowledge through French 
books, which of course are thoroughly up to date, 
but the acquisition of professional knowledge 
through the medium of a foreign tongue, save for a 
few specially gifted students, is a laborious process, 
not always attended with the best results. The 
natives also seem to prefer a foreign physician, and 
this fact often admits him to bedsides where one 
might expect to find a native practitioner. The 
American colony would naturally look for a physician 
of their own tongue in time of illness. 

The field of original research in biology, bacter- 
iology and tropical diseases is an interesting one 
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and needs but to be mentioned. Americao physi- 
ciaoB at Manila may in the future make diBCOTerieB is 
the treatment of thoee diseases which have their 
origin in the Orient that will compare with the work 
of American physiciana in Cuba, who appear to have 
banished yellow fever from that island and to have 
made Havana one of the healthy cities of the world. 
It is a noble but herculean task to labor among 
ignorant Orientals and to make them live in a more 
hygienic manner than that to which they have been 
accustomed, and teach them to avoid the more fruit- 
ful oauHeB of disease. 

In the field of theology, the churches of the United 
Slates have not been slow to act. Most of the larger 
denominations have sent representatives to the Isl- 
ands for the purpose of building up their churches 
both from American and native sources. There arc 
also non-Chri^tisn and Moro tribes to whom the 
gospel has never been preached in any form, and as 
they are now in a very real sense the wards of the 
nation, the church will no doubt send teachers, 
physicians and niissionaries among them. There will 
now be the i'sme freedom of worship in the Philip- 
pines that obtains in the United States which will 
no doubt cimtriliufe to the improvement of condi- 
tions and stimulate the religions life of the people. 

As already stated, the larger busines!) houses of 
the Philippines are conducted by Europeans — Span- 
ish, English and Germans —whose advent antedates 
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by many yeare the arrival of the Americans, and 
they have BUch a hold that it will be no easy task to 
displace them or for American firms to secure a 
fair portion of the trade, and yet there is room for 
growth. Complaint has been made that the mer- 
chants sell largely from samples, carrying but a 
limited eupply of goods in stock, and that often 
after an order is placed the merchant is obhged to 
send to Europe for the goods wanted. Such methods 
cannot survive in the face of the competition of es- 
tablishments with capital adequate to carry a general 
line of goods in quantities sufBcient to meet all 
ordinary demands. 

With the establishment of American banks, Ameri- 
can lines of steamers, and the introduction of a 
satisfactory currency system, there is little doubt 
that strong commercial houses will be started to do 
both an impori; and an export business to the 
decided advantage of the consumer, and that they 
will stimulate the introduction of American goods 
into the Islands. 

The smaller retail trade in the towns and villages 
is to a great extent in the hands of the Chinese, who 
are the retail merchants of the Orient, and it would 
be a difficult matter to compete with them on their 
own ground. They have the reputation not only in 
China, but all over the East of being the shrewdest 
traders in the world. They penetrate into the wil- 
deroees along the streams of Mindanao, Borneo and 
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the Malay PenmBula and traffic with the savages, 
exchanging gewgaws for rubber, gutta-percha, and 
other forest products. It is doubtful whether it will 
be possible to supplant them in the Philippines. 

Manufacturing, save in a few special lines, has not 
been developed to any great extent in the Philip- 
pines, because fuel has always been very cspcnsive, 
and the duty on machinery has in the past been 
almost prohibitive. There is no doubt that under 
the new regime more will be done than has been 
ncconiplJRhed in the past in this direction, though 
development will be slow. 

There are opportunities in many linen for skilled 
lalmr and technical ability within the gift of the 
Philippine government, and these are lustowed irre- 
spective of political influence as a result of satis- 
factory civil service examinations. Af^lde from em- 
ployment under the government, there arc positions 
to be filled with private conijianies and firms; book- 
keepers, stenographers, typewritern. mnchiiiists and 
skilled artisans in many lines and trades will be 
needed to man and carry forward the many enter- 
prises that will soon be undertaken by capitalist!'. 
Opportunities that at [iff^'^nt Cflnnot be foreseen by 
the most careful invent Ipition will doubtless occur, 
but of them it is impost^ibh' to s)>eak. A great rich 
state lies here under tr"|'ii' wkies awaiting the uini;ir 
touch of brain, money an! skill in order t" contribute 
to the wealth and comfort of the world. Fortunes 
119 
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await many who seize and maater the situation, and 
diBappointment and failure will be the lot of some 
ae is the case in all lands. 

The question of going to the Philippines in quest 
of place or fortune is one of such importance that 
positive advice cannot be given. The prudent man 
will acquire all available information, then take stock 
of his own ability and inclination, and then decide 
the matter for himself. A mind that will allow 
others to decide this important matter for. him is 
one that does not give great promise of success. A 
young man in the Philippines, as elsewhere, must be 
the architect of his own fortune. The conditions of 
life are so different that peculiar adaptability is 
necessary both for comfort and success. A certain 
amount of self-sacrifice will have to be practiced, 
certain chances must be taken, and yet an alert mind, 
ready to seize opportunity will have unusually good 
opportunities to carve the way to a competence, if 
not to fortune. 

The poor man without a useful trade cannot hope 
to compete in that climate with the native or Chinese 
laborers, whose mode of living is adjusted to a much 
lower key than that of the average American, and 
the man who goes to the Philippines without a defi- 
nite purpose, hoping that something will turn up, 
will make a serious mistake. He must go determined 
and prepared to turn up something or it will be better 
for him to remain in the United States. 
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Host of the bueinesB openingB offered in theu new 
eastern posseeeione, be the; in hemp, sugar, contract- 
ing, banking or transportation, require capital and 
skilled direction. Competition will be keen and 
constant. Old inatltutions already eBtabliebcd are 
acquainted with the territory, know the people, bare 
met and conquered the difBeulties that surround 
them, and if somewhat conBcrrative from an Am^- 
cati point of view, have perhaps done as well aa 
others would have done under the same conditions. 

A few years ago practically nothing was known 
about the Philippines. They fonned no part of 
the world's tbuiight. At xchool the pupil learned 
of their existence in his gc()^'ra;)hy and straightway 
procecde<l to forget them. There was but little in- 
formation obtainable about the resources or condi- 
tions which obtained in that distant land. Suddenly 
at the sound of Dewey's guns, interest awoke. 
Everybody wanted to know all that could be learned 
about the Archipelago. The War Department, 
through which the Inlands have been governed, has 
spared no pains to gather, cystematiee, and distri- 
bntf informatifin. The Division of Insular Affairs, 
under the pfflcient direction of Colonel Clarence B. 
Eilward*. who fought with the lamented Ijiwton in 
Luzon, has taken pains to give the widest possible 
publicity to nil matters relating to thew new posses- 
sions, and to-day then- are hut few distant places 
better known. 
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The future of the Philippines presents serious 
problems, but the American optimism that has never 
hesitated at any difficulty will not turn back from 
this tropical venture, thrust upon the nation by the 
evolution of recent history. National pride is at 
etake, and national ability is to be put to a new test. 
It is an encouraging fact that those who are charged 
with the administration of the Islands, while recog- 
nizing even better than their critics the difficulties 
of the situation, have no doubt ae to the ultimate 
results. Those race charaeteriBticB that conquered a 
continent in a century will be able to do more for the 
Philippines than can be imagined at the present 
time. 

The policy pursued in the Philippines is some- 
thing new in the history of national growth or in the 
treatment of dependent posseBsionB. The Islands 
were acquired not for the purpose of increasing the 
national revenues. There is no thought of calling 
upon them to contribute to the support of any gov- 
ernment save their own, and their receipts are wisely 
administered for the purpose of elevating their own 
people to a higher plane of living and preparing 
them for the difficult task of aelf-govemment. 
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The subject of existing commercial opportanities 
in a practically undeveloped island like Cuba ie of 
undoubted importance to the American people, espe- 
cially as the island lice so near the doors of our own 
country. Since the hour when circumstances mode 
war with Spain probable, attention has been drawn 
to Cuba, and the press, both at home and abroad, has 
given considerable space to all phases of Cuban 
matters. 

Thtre have been histories, not altogether histori- 
cally correct, and descriptions of methods and man- 
ners of living not entirely accurate, and from these 
many erroneous impressions of actual conditions hare 
been created. 

Therefore, it is with a feeling of genuine pleasure 
that I o.iprt'i^ii my approval of the article on oppor- 
tunitioK in Cuba prepared by Mr. Perfeeto Ijacoete as 
an exact and cunservative deccription of actual condi- 
tions in the inland. 

Mr. r^ACostc's experience as Mayor of Ilavana, and 
as Secretary of Agriculture of Cuba, has made him 
thoroughly conversant with the economic conditiona 
of the island, and he writes from a personal knowl- 
edge of his subject. I, therefore, commend his state- 
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ments to the reader as entirely conBervatire and re- 
liable. 

The needs of Cuba to-day in the direction of for- 
eign commercial aseistsnce are many. The peculiar 
situation created by the late war and the temporary 
occupation of the island by the United States will 
give an impetus to many trades and professions. Es- 
pecially is this true of agricultural pursuits. Cuba's 
advantageoua location on the edge of the tropics 
renders her soil peculiarly susceptible to the ^owth 
of fruits and small vegetables. There are chances for 
the farmer, not only io these products, but also in the 
main staples, such as ou^rar, tobacco and coffee. 

There are opportunities in many other directions, 
and, in my opinion, the earnest attention, which un- 
doubtedly will be drawn to the island by this book, 
will be of incalculable benefit not only to Cuba, but 
also to the world at large. 



l^omuT Oovtmor-atntrat of Ctibti, 




OPPORTUNITIES IN CUBA 

By tub Hob. PERPECTO LAC08TE, 
formtr Maifor of tfovaiu attd Strttary ^ AgHevlturt ef Cuba. 



Cuba, 

CUBA, the most populous of the West India ia- 
lands, tiee directly south of Florida. Havana ii 
a trifle wcat of suutli of Key West and is distant from 
it, u the crow flies, about 100 miles, being separated 
from it by the Straits of Florida. 

Cuba is included between the meridians of 74 de- 
grees and 85 degrees west of Qreenwich and between 
the parallels of 10 degrees 40 minutes and 23 de- 
grees 33 minutes. Ita length from Cape Maysi on 
the east to Cai* San Antonio on the west ia 730 
miles. Its breadth differs greatly in different parts, 
ranging from 100 miles in the east, in the pruvince 
of Santiago, to 25 miles in the neighborhood of Ila- 
vana. Its area, which is more fully discuswd else- 
where, may be set down as 43,000 square miles, in- 
cluding the Isle of Pines and the keys. It is, there- 
fore, a little larger than the State of Virginia and 
•omewhat smaller than Pennsylvania. 
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The north coast is, for the most port, bluff and 
rocky, and in the provinces of Matanzas, Santa Clara 
and Puerto Principe is bordered by lines of islands 
and reefs of coral formation, the passages through 
vhich are extremely intricate and difficult. These 
islands are low, are in the main covered with man- 
grove forests, and contain few inhabitants. 

The coast is low in the western part of the island, 
the bluffs ranging about 100 feet in height in Pinar 
del Bio and rising gradually eastward. About Ma- 
tanzas they reach 500 feet in altitude. In Sania 
Clara and Puerto Principe they are lower, but in 
Santiago the coast is abrupt and rugged, almost 
mountainous, rising in a succession of terraces. 

The south coast from Cape Maysi to Cape Crui 
is mountainous. Indeed, from Santiago westward to 
Cape Cruz, the Sierra Uaestra rises abruptly from the 
water to altitudes of several thousand feet. The 
shores of the Oulf of Buena Esperanza, into which 
flows the Bio Cauto, are low, and from this place 
westward, excepting a shori: stretch between Trini- 
dad and Cienfuegog, the coast is low and marshy 
as far as Cape San Antonio, the westernmost point of 
the island. This coast strip of marsh is, in the main, 
narrow, hut west of Cienfuegos it broadens into a 
great expanse, forming the Zapata Swamp, an almost 
impenetrable region, 76 miles in length, with a maxi- 
mum breadth of fully 30 mtlea, clothed with the 
densest vegetation and teeming with tropical life. 
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OS the south ahore ure hundreds at low, mushy, 
iiiuigrove-<»)vered ieluidB and islets. 

Most of the harbors on both coasts aia of peculiar 
ahape, resembling nothing bo much as pouches with 
narrow, often sinuous, entrances, opening within into 
broad expanses completely sheltered. This ie the 
character of the harbors of Havana, Santiago, Cien- 
fuegos, Guantanamo, and many others less known. 

The middle portion of the island, including the 
proTinces of Havana, Matanzaa, Santa Clara and 
Puerto Principe, presents little relief, but consists 
io the main of broad, undulating plains and shallow 
valleys, the land rising only in a few places to any 
considerable altitade. It is only at the two ex- 
tremes of the island, in the provinces of Pinar del 
Rio on the west and Santiago on the east, that the 
island presents any considerable or well-defined re- 
lief features. Throughout Pinar del Rio there runs 
a range of hills, a little north of the middle line of 
the province and closely paralleling ifi direction the 
northern coast. This range, which is fairly well de- 
fined, is known as the Cordillera de los Organos, or 
Organ Mountains, and rises in maoy places to alti- 
tudes exceeding 2,000 feet, culminating in Pan de 
Quagaibon, having an altitude of 2,500 feet. From 
the crest of this range the land descends northward 
and southward to the coast in long, undulating 
slope*, the southward slopes fonninfc the celebrated 
tobtcoo lands known as Vuelta Abajo. 
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The central provincea of Cuba — Harana, Ma- 
tanzaa, Santa Clara and Puerto Principe — consist 
mainly of broadl; rolling plains with shallow stream 
valleys. In Havana, Matanzas and Santa Clara these 
plains are, or were prior to the late revolution, in a 
high state of cultivation, while in Puerto Principe 
they are, in the main, used for the grazing of cattle. 
The Valley of the Yumuri, in Matanzas, is a type of 
the beautiful, highly cultivated region of this part of 
the island. 

In the southern part of the province of Santa 
Clara is a group of rounded hills, occupying an area 
between Cienfuegos, Trinidad, and Sancti Spiritus. 
The highest of these, PotreriUo, has an altitude of 
S,900 feet Among these hills are many beautiful 
valleys. 

Santiago, at the other end of the island, is a 
province presenting great relief. Its surface is ex- 
tremely broken, with high, sharp mountain ranges, 
broad plateaus of considerable elevation, and deep 
valleys — some of them broad, others narrow and re- 
sembling canyons. The dominating orographic feat- 
ure of the province — indeed, of the whole island — 
is the Sierra Maestra, which, commencing at Cape 
Cruz, south of Manzanillo, extends eastward, closely 
paralleling the coast, from which it rises abruptly, as 
far east as the neighborhood of Santingo. In thia 
part it contains many points exceeding 5,000 feet in 
altitude, and culminates in Pico Turqoino, which is 
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reputed to have an altitude of 8,330 feet. From San- 
tiago it extends to the east end of the ialoDd, but ia 
much more broken aod has more of a platean-like 
form, with a great diminution ia altitude. This por- 
tion of the range takes on a different name, being 
known as the Cobre Range. It contains numerous 
flat summits, approximating 3,000 feet in altitude, 
one of which, known as La Gran Piedra, ia eaid to 
have an altitude of 3,300 feet 

North of Sierra Mae^tra lies the broad and fertile 
valley of the Hio Cauto, beyond which the country 
rises gradually to a high plateau occupying the in- 
terior of the province, with a summit elevation of 
1,000 feet or more, on which stands the city of Hol- 
guin. The eai-tem part of the province consists of a 
maze of broken hilU, with altitudes ranging from 
1,000 to 2,000 feet, in which are many small and 
fertile valleys. 

The rivers of Cuba, though numerous, are short, 
and few of them are of any importance for naviga- 
tion. The largest stream is the Bio Cauto, which 
heads in the interior of Santiago province and in the 
north slopes of Sierra Macstra, and Hdws westward 
tJirough a broad valley to its nmuth in the Gulf of 
Ituena Kspcranza, after a coarse of about l.'iO milea. 
This stream is navigable for light-draft boats to 
Cauto F^mbarcadero, about 50 miles above its mouth. 

Several other streams arc navigable for a few 
miles alxivc their mouths, but in most cases onlv 
through what may be regonled u estuaries. 
188 
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The olimate of Cuba is comparatively simple Id its 
character and can be briefly described. With the 
long, narrow shape of the island, its great extent of 
coast line and small breadth, it has in the main an 
insular climate vith a high mean temperature, slight 
eztremes of temperature, great humidity of the at- 
mosphere, and an ample rainfall. 

At Havana, on the north coast, the mean annoal 
temperature is 77 degrees. The range of tempera- 
ture between the mean of the hottest month and that 
of the coldest month is from 82 degrees to 71 de- 
grees, or only 11 degrees. The highest temperature 
on record in Havana is 100.6 degrees, and the lowest 
49.6 degrees. This maximum recorded temperature 
is no higher than in northern cities of the United 
States, but the duration of high temperatures is 
much greater in Cuba and explains the high mean 
temperature. But, notwithstanding the long-con- 
tinaed high temperature, the climate of the northern 
part of the island is tempered by the trade winds, 
which blow with but little variation throughout the 
year, and the nights in both summer and winter are 
cool. 

The mean annual temperature at Havana fairly 
lepresents that of the island, it being, perhaps, a 
little hotter upon the south coast and inland than 
npon the north coast. The range of temperature be- 
tween summer and winter does not differ, probably, 
materially anywhere on the coast from that at Ha- 
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TUUj.but inlHDd it is probably a little greater. The 
mean relative huinidity at Havana averages about 
75 per cent, and remains tolerably unifonn at all 
times of the year. Inland the humidity becomes 
somewhat less, but not decidedly so. 

The mean annual rainfall at Havana, derived from 
observations of many years, is 52 inches. The record 
sliowii, in different years, a rainfall ranging from 40 
to 71 inches. This represents very closely the rain- 
fall upon the north coast of the islaod. Inland and 
upon the south coast it is probably somewhat less, 
although observations are lacking. This is decidedly 
less than upon the Gulf Coast of the United States 
and but little greater than that of the northern sea- 
board cities. As regards the distribution of rainfall 
through the year, there is a wet and a dry season, the 
former being from May to October, during which 
time about two-thirds of the precipitation of the year 
is receivt'd. Rain falls during about one-third of the 
days during each year, although this does not repre- 
sent by any roe&ns the proportional amount of rainy 
weather. The days are usually clear up to about 10 
o'clock, from which time till nighty during the rainy 
season, it is freijuently showery. The nights are 
commonly clear. Thunderstorms are frequent, but 
not violent. 

The prevailing winds throughout (he island are 
the northeast trades, which blow with great persist- 
ency, but seldom with violence. The island is oo- 
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caeionally, though not frequently, visited by hurri- 
canes. These break upon the coast, eauBing the 
maximum destruction in its neighborhood, and rap- 
idly lose their force and violence as they proceed 
inland. 

In winter, when the trade winds extend farthest 
to the southward, the island not infrequently comes 
within the influence of "northers," from the north 
temperate zone, greatly and suddenly reducing the 
temperature on the north coast. These occur dur- 
ing the winter months and follow the severe storms 
of the United States, when the temperature some- 
times falls as low as 50 degrees, causing much suffer- 
ing, as very little provision is made against cold in 
the construction of Cuban houses. 

Throughout Cuba game is abundant; deer, though 
not native, have flourished and multiplied greatly. 
Babbits are also plentiful. The wild boar, so called, 
the wild dog, and the wild cat are simply domestic 
animals run wild, lliey are quite numeroue in all 
parts of the island. Wild fowl, especially ducks and 
pigeons, abound, the former crossing from the South- 
em States during the winter season, while the latter 
remain on tho island the year around. Pheasants. 
quail, snipe, wild turkeys, and guinea fowl are also 
numerous, with several varieties of game birds, such 
as the perdiz, tojosas, rabiches, and the guanaros. 

The only distinctively native animal is the jutia, 
or hutia, ratlike in appearance, and black, which 
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grows to a length of eixtcen or eighteen inchoB, not 
iocluding the tail. W^ile eatable it U not eEpecially 
palatable. 

Cuba has more than 200 specicB of native birds, 
inclading those already mentioned as game birdb, 
many possessing the mo:it beautiful plumage, bat 
birds of song are rare. 

In Bwampy localities crocodiles and American alli- 
gators (caimans) are found, and although these fre- 
quently grow to an enormous size, but litUc atten- 
tion is paid to them by the natives. 

Chameleons, small lizards, tree toads, and similar 
harmless Silurians of diminutive xizc are very com- 
mon, while occasionally the iguana and other large 
varieties of the lizard species are seen. 

Few varieties of snakes exist in Cuba. One of 
these, the maja, from ten to fourteen feet in length, 
is a semi -domesticated reptile, if such a term may be 
used, for it is most frequently found about the huts, 
farmhouses and small vilbi^cs, its favorite living 
place being in the patm-leaf thatches of the older 
buildings, while its favorite foi>d is [loultry. Another 
snake, named the juImi, is more vicious in disposilioa 
than the maja, although never reaching more than 
one-third its size. It is not poisimoua. The other 
varieties are still f^maller in size, are seliluni seen, 
and are not venomous. 

Though Cuba has been wttlwl for nearly four 
hundred yean, it is essentially an undeveloped coun- 
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tij. While Aghcolture is almost the sole indoatr;, 
but three per cent, of the area ie under cultiTation. 
Only two per cent, is eystematicaily cultivated for 
export crops. Land values are correEpondingly lov. 
In some sectione fertile tracts can be purchased for 
the price of government lands in the United States. 
Portions of the island are sparsely settled. Puerto 
Principcj with an area of fertile plains nearly one- 
fourth that of the State of Pennsylvania, has a rural 
population of only six persons to a square mil^ or a 
little over one family to a section. 

The agricultural possibilities of Cuba, exhaustively 
treated in another chapter, are unsurpassed by any 
other region of the globe. Sugar cane will grow as 
in no other part of the world. It grows to a height 
of fifteen feet, and the stalks are from three to six 
inches in diameter, containing a very high percent- 
age of saccharine matter. A plantation of sugar 
cane on these virgin lands does not need to be I'e- 
planted for from ten to fifteen years. Cuba is famous 
for its tobacco. It is more sought for and commands 
a higher price than any other tobacco in the world. 
There is never lacking a market for Cuban tobacco. 
Two crops, and often three, a year are taken from 
one planting, and the yearly profit is often $1,000 
per acre. Coffee raising is an industry to which very 
little attention is given in Cuba, and yet Cuban coffee 
is unexcelled in quality, and can be made a most 
profitable crop. 

1«0 
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Every imit (except apples) that will grow in any 
land will grow in Cuba. Pineapplea grown in Cuba 
are acknowledged the finest in the world; the; attain 
B size of from three to seven and one-half ponnds, 
and will grow upon the savanag, where, outside of 
Cuba, no marketable fruit will grow. Lemons, limes, 
and oranges grow wild and can be greatly improved 
upon caltivation. Cacao, the source of chocolate, 
cocoa, and broma, grows luxuriantly, and will prove 
a most profitable industry. 

The banana will bear the first year and need not 'be 
replanted for ten years, Cocoannt groves yield hand- 
some returns under cultivation. Grapefruit, man- 
goes, small fruits of all kinds, all kinds of vege- 
tables, cotton, com, and rice are products of Cuban 
soil. Copal, campeachy (logwood) and rattan are 
valuable products and very abundant. Mining in- 
dustries are just commencing and will take a promi- 
nent place among the resonrces of the island. The 
first manganese and asphalt mines were opened after 
the American occupation and now export ¥500,000 
worth of product annaally. Sugar mills, saw mills, 
and tobacco factories comprise the chief manufac- 
turing industries, but there are vast possibilities for 
various enterprises as the country develnpa. 

Means of transportation and intercommunication 
are receiving prominent attention. Cuba, with nearly 
the area of New York Rtate, has only a thousand 
miles of railway, but, as described elsewhere, the rail- 
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way eituatioD is improving. With siiteefl cities of 
over 8,000 population, only two — Havana and one ol 
its suburbs — have electric railway lines. 

That these conditions will chnnge rapidly under a 
new government and freer tnide relations with the 
United States can hardly be doubted. There are 
already evidences of this, American banking facili- 
ties, established since the occupation, are to be found 
in all the large cities. 

At present, three-fourths of the population of 
Cuba reside in the four western provinces, which 
constitute less than one-half its area. It is almost 
certain that there will be some redistribution of ihis 
population and a co!i:5iderable immigration as labor 
markets are created in tlie territory opened for de- 
velopment by the Cuba Company's Railway, recently 
completed, which runs from Havana to Santiago 
through the centre of the island. Besides the de- 
mand of the road itself for local supplies, there will 
be a market among settlers for building materials 
and machinery. American enterprises will follow 
the road as rapidly as it is opened to traffic. 

Cities. 
Havana, the self-named "Key of the New World,'' 
is a world -city, cosmopolitan and broad beyond gen- 
eral acceptance. It lies on a peninsula, at the nar- 
rowest part of the island, fronting a magnificent har- 
bor. Here, in the midst of a population of over one 
U3 
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quarter of a millioD, ir the seat of government and 
the centre of all kinds of interest. Havana is con- 
sidered ft strongly fortified point, and the gloomy 
fortress of Monro Castle, wiUi Us various attendant 
batteries, looks sufficiently formidable. The old 
tovn contains narrow and gloomy street^ but in the 
newer portions are many impressive avenues. 

The government palace, residence of the PresideDt 
of the republic, is here, also many statues and parks, 
theatres iind flubs, which would bo a credit to any 
city. There un> a number of cdueationnl institutions 
of every degree. Tempting markets, galleries, mu- 
Beum.x. noble private residences, all combine to make 
Havana a stately metropolis and delightful to the 
eyes of the impreflsionable stranger. 

The second city of Cuba, Santiago, founded by 
Velasiiiioz in 1514, is situated on beautiful Santiago 
Bay, in the southeastern part nf the island. There 
are two routes from Havana — either by coastwise 
stcimer or by rail. In winter the temperatupc of 
Santiago is 82 degrees; in summer, 88 drgrees. Iron 
ore is the great export, hut sugar, hidciv cedar, lo- 
bacm, wax, mahogany and manganese are also 
shipped. .American capital owns three large mining 
plants at Santiago. 

Seventy miles east of Havana lies Matanzas — alHo 
on a lovely bay of its own name. It is cut into thn^o 
part" by rivers, one of them deep enough to float 
lighters and barf^. Its population of 57,000 claim 
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tlie healthiest city of the ieland, and that the climate 
is the finest in this land of line climatos. With im- 
proved Banitation Matanzaa would be ideal from a 
tropical point of view. Rum distilleries, sugar refin- 
eries, car and machine shops, and guava jelly fac< 
tones are the chief industrial establishments of the 
community. 

On the Bay of lagua, which draws twenty-seven 
feet of water (fifteen feet at the wharves), six miles 
inland, is Cienfuegos, connected by rail with Ha- 
vana, leas than SOO miles away. It is on the south 
coast. Tobacco and sugar are exported, and ice and 
Boap are manufactured. When Cienfuegos has 
proper sanitary provisions, which it is expected will 
be soon, it will be a splendid place of residence^ for 
the climate is dry and moderately warm throughout 
the winter, averaging 69 degrees. Summer sends the 
mercury up to an average of 84 degrees. 

Cardenas, on the north coast, 135 miles eastward 
from Havana, is a city of about the same size as 
Cienfuegos. Its only export of moment is sugar. 

Trinidad is about fifty miles east of Cienfuegos. 
It is 900 feet above sea level, on a mountain slope, 
and about three miles inland from its port, Casilda, 
ft poor one save for light-draft vessels. But four 
miles east is Masio Bay, accommodating sea-going 
ships. Trinidad's climate is ideal in every way, and 
its healthfulneas is incomparable. Its natural drain- 
age keeps the town wholesome and pure. Trinidad 
exports sugar and a little honey. 
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Sagoa la Orande, on the north coaet, is elereo 
miles ioUod from the port of the same name. It* 
sanitary cooditione are BnperioT and its climate a fine 
one; conaequentl;, it Ib a healthful community. Its 
export trade is almost exclusively devoted to sugar. 

On the extreme easterly end of the island, on its 
northerly side, lies Baracoa, whose chief industry ia 
the grinding of cocoanuts for their oil. It also has a 
chocolate factory and a petroleum refinery^ and ex- 
ports bananas and cocoanuts. Its climate, too, is sa- 
lubrious, the yearly average temperature being 78 
degrees. During the summer months the heat, which 
otherwise might be difHcult to bear, is moderated and 
tempered by the almost continaous breezes from the 
southeast. 

Other centres of populntion, scattered throughout 
the island, all claiming beauties and advantages, and 
re<iuiring but the magic touch of American energy 
to transform them into prosperous communities, 
are Kfanzanillo, (luantanamo, S!anfa Craz del Sur, 
Tunas <k' Zii7ji. Saneti Sjiiritus, Pinar del Rio, Bay- 
anm, PuitI" Principe, Alto Songa, Hnlguin, H*per- 
anza and BnlondrAn. 

^ntfl Clam i!< an especially promising town, and 
this, with the other interior villages, is most truly 
representative of Cuba. 
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Agbicdltubb. 

CUBA is essentially an agricultural country. It is 
upon the products of the soil that her national 
prosperity will depend, and it is to agricultural pur- 
suits that the majority of Americans seeking oppor- 
tunities must turn. 

ITiere are chances for all grades of agriculturists, 
but the class urgently wanted is the small farmer, 
who can take up tracts of land in the vicinity of plan- 
tations already in operation. For the man of even 
moderate means, but skilled in the raising of coffee, 
fruits or vegetables, there are splendid possibilities. 

The carefully studied measures inaugurated by the 
Cuban government for the development of agricul- 
ture, the chief source of wealth, for the establishment 
of agricultural banks, for inviting immigration suit- 
ed for field work, for aiding stockmen, may be said 
to have only commenced, but it is the intention of 
those in authority to give every encouragement to 
both native and foreigner desirous of engaging in 
agricultural pursuits. 

There ia much to "be done by the government. 
The question of good roads is so serious that it vill 
be taken up without delay. Outside of the provinces 
of Havana, Matanzas and Pinar del Rio, and except 
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in the vicinity of the large cities, there are few good 
roads in Cuba, and even those that are passable in 
the dry season become almost impassable for wagons 
in the rainy season. 

Good roads are, to a certain extent, bound to fol- 
low railway development, and the building of the 
Cuba Railway by Sir William Van Home will 
add much to the poi^sibilitieii of intercommuni- 
cation. This railway will extend, when com- 
pleted, from Santa Clara to Santiago dc Cuba, 
with connecting lines into Havana and other 
eontit portd. It is a work of considerable mag- 
nitude and its immediate effect, especially apon the 
agricultural development of the island, caimot be 
overefltimated. 

Flora. 

Owing to the richness of the aoi), the equable, 
moist temperature and abundant rainfall, the island 
of Cuba is a rcritablc garden, abounding in flowers, 
luscious fruits, and a great variety of vegetables. Un- 
cultivated nature has a wild luxuriance of jungle, 
grove and forest lo be traversed only by the aid 
of a machete or along well-worn pathways. As an 
instance of the remarkable and varied fertility of 
Cuba's soil it may be stated that more than three 
thousand native plants have been found in the 
island besides those introduced. 

They include innumerable species of ninablfl 
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vood, Buch as the mahogan;, ebony, granadilla, 
cedar, walnut, ceiba, lignum-vitae, oak, pine and 
palm. There are over thirty species of the latter, 
among them the royal palm, which, to the poor 
Cuban, is the moBt valuable of all, as the leaves pro- 
vide him with a roof and the trunk with walls for 
his primitive dwelling. 

In the interior the forests are in large part made 
up of Cuban pine, which forms excellent lumber. Al- 
though a large proportion of the island has been 
cleared during the past three hundred years for the 
purpose of cultivation, yet it is estimated that 13,- 
000,000 acres, or nearly half its area, still remain 
clad in original forests. These areas are found mainly 
in the eastern part of the island, in the provinces of 
Santiago and Puerto Principe. 

Over a large part of the cleared or cultivated areas 
are luiuriant grasses, which, like the parana and 
guinea grasses, grow to a height of several feet and 
are abundant and nutritious. 

The soil of the island is generally composed of all 
the elements necessary to foster the growth of vege- 
tation, and its depth frequently exceeds three yards; 
there having been mixed therewith throughout the 
past ages animal and vegetable detritus, the latter 
formed by the cutting of the trees which compose the 
great island forests. 

The land in Cuba is generally very fertile, espe- 
cially that which formerly carried forest growths, 
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and is of four claBses, viz., calcareous-femiginoue, a1- 
lavial, clayey and silicious. The color of these boIU 
ii raried, and, though this characteriEtic is not a baaiB 
for determining their quality, they are claeeified aa 
red, black and "mulato." 

The red lands, which contain oside of iron with a 
proper proportion of clay and silicate, are excellent 
for the growth of oranges, and especially of tohaceo, 
producing a superior quality of the latter. The hlact 
lands are rich in organic matter and are better 
adapted for those crops whose cultivation calls for a 
loose soil and plenty of htunidity. 

It may be said that providing that the land is good, 
whatever be its color, it is suitable for almost any 
crop. Cane, cacao, coffee, bananas, fruits of all kinds, 
com, millet, etc, may he produced with excellent 
results, irrespective of the color of the soil. 

Before considering Cuba's agricultural possibilities 
in detail it may be well to review briefly the general 
characteristics of the different provinces. 

Tub Pbovimce op Pinab del Bio. 
With regard to their geological formation, there 
are many varieties of land in this province. The 
quaternary' formatinnfl nrc dividwl into two parts, 
nr zones, one in the north and another in the south, 
the southern part being much more narrow thnn Uie 
other. The tertiary landu are al?o divided into 
lonw parallel to the above and are of a clnvi'V, <■«!- 
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careouB composition mixed with mold. They are es- 
pecially adapted to the cultivation of tobacco, par- 
ticularly in the south, where are situated the famous 
vegas, or lands devoted exclusively to tobacco. 

The cretaceouB lands are found in the hij(h central 
parts of the province and are of poorer quality, bat 
upon them coffee is cultivated to some extent, and 
stock raising ie the chief industry. 

Pbotince of Havana. 

In the western and southern part of the prov- 
ince of Havana, in the municipal districts of Al- 
quizar and Giiira de Melena are red lands (of the ter- 
tiary formation), where a good quality of tobacco is 
grown, known as "partido," as also cofEee, bananas, 
cane and oranges. 

In the east, in GuJnes, Melena del Sur, Nueva 
Faz and San Nicolas, are found black lands which 
produce good cane. Irrigation is practiced to a lim- 
ited extent at Giiines and large quantities of green 
vegetables, potatoes and onions are raised which sup- 
ply the market of Havana. 

The clayey, calcareous and somewhat sandy lands 
of the municipal district of Bauta, to the east of 
Havana, are especially adapted to the cultivation of 
the pineapple. 

Province op Matanzab. 
The red lands of the municipal districts of Jovel- 
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lanoe. Corral False, Perico, Bolondrdn an(I Union de 
Beyes aro considered good for cane, coffee, oranges, 
bananas, com and vegetables. In the districts of 
Alacranes, Jaguey Grande, M4zimo Qomez and 
Limonar arc silicious, clayey, calcareous lands, black 
and mulatto in color, with a thick vegetable mold 
overlying, making them specially adapted to the 
growing of cane. 

Pbovinoe of Santa Claha. 

Thers are many varieties of land in this province. 
That of the qoatemary formation extends from the 
boondaries of the province of Matanzas to the mouth 
of the river Sagua la Chica on the north and to Cien- 
fuegoa on the south. The tertiary formation is found 
in the north from the river Snj^a la Chica to the 
border of the province of Puerto Principe, fonning 
a wide zone towards the west to Matanzas. On Ihe 
south coast is a narrow strip extending from the port 
of Cienfuegos to the province of Puerto Principe. 
This zone begins to grow wider in the ceutral part of 
Santa Clara, occupying a considerable extent of land. 

The cretaceous formation is limited to a small area 
to the wcft of Cienfuegos. Tlie primary formation 
is encountered on the eastern side of the river Ari- 
mao, extending towanis the high lands to the north 
of Siguanea. The vegetable soil or mold of this prov- 
ince, near Sancti Spiritus and Trinidad, is the most 
fertile of the entire island. At Manicaragiia to- 
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bacco ie nised which rivals that of the Yuelta Abajo 
region. On the lands about CienfuegoB, Cmces, 
Bodas, Yaguajay, Bemedioe and Sagua are to be 
found magnificent caue plantations. From Reme- 
dies to Sancti Spiritus the cacao is easily grown and 
in the virgin mountains of this region the land is 
capable of supporting large herds of cattle, both on 
the plains and in the mountains. This is particularly 
true of the region about Sancti Spiritus. 

Peotimcb of Pdebto Pbincipb. 

The entire northern littoral of this province and a 
part of the south coast, from the port of Santa Cruz 
to the western boundary of Santiago de Cuba, is of 
the quaternary formation. The tertiary forms two 
parallel zones, one on the north and the other on the 
south, in which are found the municipal districts of 
Mor^n, Neuvitas, Ciego de Avila and Santa Cruz. 
The igneous lands include a broad strip in the centre 
of the province, in which is located the city of Puerto 
Principe. 

The soil is for the most part quite deep. Great for- 
eate cover the province, in which are found a variety 
of valuable timber trees. There are two large sugar 
factories in this region. Henequen and a variety of 
fruits are also grown and the natural pasture hae al- 
ways supported a goodly amount of stock, the latter 
being the chief source of agricultural wealth. 
159 
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PBOTINCE 07 SAimAGO DE COBA. 

Tbo lands of this province, the largest of the 
iBland, are varied in character. The quatemsiy 
formationa on the south coa<tt embrace a zone extend- 
ing from Cape Cnu to the borders of the province 
of Ptterto Principe; on the north coast the; extend 
from the boundary of Puerto Principe to Point 
Mlangle. Both of these strips are quite narrow. The 
tertiary formationB are irrcftularly scattered through- 
ont the province, and arc found in the southern part, 
where are located tlie towns of Picdrnp, Jiguanf, Bara- 
jagua, llajarf, San Pedro, San Marcos and the mu- 
nicipality of Gibara. The cretaceous lands are also 
fonnd in the south, extending from Cape Crui to 
(luantannmo and on (he northwest to the monntsin 
Toa. This is a rich mineral region. 

The lands of igneous formation inclade a wide 
nme, embracing the municipalities of Bayamo, Hol- 
guin and Victoria dc las Tunas, as well of the north- 
cm slopes of the Sierra Maestrs, which iB crossed by 
a band of crctnceous formation. The lands of this 
province are for the most part suited to all kinds of 
crops, such »< rani', cofToc, cacao, tobnoco and fruits, 
About SagiiA dc Tannmo, Baracoa and Puertp Padre, 
plantations of bananas and cocoanuta con«titutc the 
chief source of wealth, bananas being exported in 
large quantities to the I'nited States, In the high 
Hnds are alto cnltivatpd many of the fruits of the 
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temperate zone. There are also in this province esten- 
Bive forests which furnish fine woods of many va- 
rieties. The plains, with their natural paetoTe, 
checkered with streama of pure water, are well 
adapted for stock raising, and this industry has al- 
ways been followed with profit. 

SnoAB. 

The chief agricultural product of Cuba at the 
present time is sugar, of which more than one mil- 
lion tons (English tons of 2,240 pounds) have an- 
nually been produced in normal years. 

The sugar zone extends from the eastern third of 
the province of Pinar del Hio to the eastern half of 
the province of Puerto Principe, the richest and 
largest part of this area lying in the provinces of Ha- 
vana, Matanzas and Santa Clara, Matanzas being the 
most productive of the three. 

The effect of the recent wars in Cuba has been 
severely felt by the sugar industry, and the rehabilita- 
tion of the large plantations will require much time 
and considerable expenditure, but with the liquida- 
tion of existing loans on rural property, the estab- 
lishment of banks and a stable financial system, the 
value of sugar as a national product will be nneur- 
passed. 

As an evidence of what can be accomplished in 
sugar, the crop of 1894, which reached the enormous 
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figure of 1,054,314 English tons, was cultivated on 
less than one-fourteenth part of the area of the 
island (28,000,000 acres), a large part of which can 
be made suitable for eufi^r. In short, it is perfectly 
apparent that, under favorable conditions, Cuba can 
easily become the greatest sugar-producing country 
in the world. 

It requires a large outlay of capital, both for land 
and machinery, and excellent executive ability in 
order to make a profit in the face of the beet sugar 
competition, that is so c^nerally protected by boun- 
ties or by protective tarifFs. 

In order to compete succeBsfully with the beet 
sugar produced in other countries under specially 
favorable conditions, as, for example, an abundance 
of cheap labor, a low rate of interest for money bor- 
rowed, etc., it ia necessary to take advantage not only 
of all mechanical improvements, but to change the 
present system of extensive cultivation, generally 
employed throughout the island, for intensive culti- 
vation, in order to secure the largest posaiblo produc- 
tion of sugar from each ton of ground cane. Unfor- 
tunately, on account of Uic destructive war which haa 
recently terminated, there are but few planters in 
Cuba who are able to command the capital which 
these changes require, although it ia evident that 
good results would reward their employment. In 
this connection it can be said that the judicious in- 
Testmrnt of foreign capital undoubtedly would provu 
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a Boorce of increased wealth not only to the coimtiy 
at large^ but to the inveBtor. 

Velasquez, the first lieutenant-governor of Cuba, 
is said to have introduced the sugar cane in 1533, 
although its cultivation was quite limited for many 
years. At the close of the seventeenth century, witli 
a population in the neighborhood of 50,000, Cuba 
had 100 sugar plantations, with an average product 
of about 100 tone each. 

The removal of trade restrictions which followed 
the British occupation of the island, and the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the slave trade, gave an im- 
petus to the production of sugar, which in 1817 
amounted to about 70,000 tons. In 1S30 this had in- 
creased to about 90,000 tons, in 1840 to 200,000 tone, 
and in 1850 to 300,000 tons, or about one-fourth of 
the largest crop produced since. 

In the meantime many improvements had been 
made in the mode of culture of cane and the manu- 
facture of raw sugar by the use of steam power, ma- 
chinery of all kind^ including furnaces, clariiiers, 
cane carriers, and railroad engines and cars had 
been introduced and milee of track built through the 
fields for the transfer of the cane to the mills. With 
the removal of excessive duties and trade restrictions 
of all kinds, further improvements will no doubt be 
introduced, and in this way the cost of cultivation 
Bensibly diminished. 

Sugar cane is reproduced from cuttings, and takes 
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about eighteen months to matore. If the rooti are 
not damaged in harvesting, the yield will continue 
from five to twenty-five jeare, and Humboldt men- 
tions a cano field on the Matamoros plantation, 
which, in 1804, had been planted forty-five years. 

The crops vary from forty to one himdred and 
twenty thousand arrobas per cabatleria, or from 
twelve to fifty tons per acre, and the cane contains 
from thirteen per cent, of sugar in December to 
eighteen per cent, in March and April, bo the aim is 
to begin the cutting as late as practicable. The 
grinding season lasts from December 1 to May 15. 

The average cost of raising a caballerfa (33.1633 
acres) of cane, as well as the averafie production and 
price secured for the crop is, according to careful es- 
timate, as follows: 

PnpariDgUM ground MIB 00 

Seed 120 00 

PbDtiiiK S8S 00 

Cnlttrmtloo. 888 00 

ll.MOOO 

Tbia may, perhaps, be reduced to $1,000 under 
favorable circumstaDces. The cost of cutting and 
transporting the crop to the factory varies according 
to the locality nnd the length nf the haul, but it may 
be estimatf^ at about $1.20 for each 8,500 pounds of 
cane. The average production is estimated at from 
l,'.'5li.»00 to 1,.MM1.0'>'> pounds per cnbalierla. Of 
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course, the crop depends to some extent npon the na- 
ture of the soil and the care given to cultivation. In 
new ground the crop may reach 2,500,000 pounds, 
and 2,500 pounds of cane are calculated to produce 
275 pounds of sugar when manufactured by modem 
processes under intelligent management. 

For some years past, sugar-making has been sepa- 
rated from agriculture in the majority of the large 
estates and the centrales, or factories, have succeeded 
in obtaining thereby a considerable increase in pro- 
duction. 

The processes of manufacture were improved very 
much during the years immediately preceding the 
invasion of the western provinces by the revolu- 
tionary forces in 1895. With but few exceptions, the 
factories were provided with furnaces for burning 
the bagasse, or crushed cane stalks, for fuel; expen- 
sive machinery and crushers were introduced for ex- 
pressing the juice from the cane, the defecating pans 
were increased in size and modem machinery was 
employed for the evaporation, concentration and 
boiling of the saccharine juice. The best centrifugals 
were installed for separating the sugar from the mo- 
lasses; chemical laboratories were attached to the 
larger factories to insure the best possible results at 
every step in the manufacture; in short, all the im- 
provements employed at the time in other countries 
were in operation in Cuba with gratifjring results. 

Another improvement introduced in many of the 
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sugar plantations that should be mentioned was that 
of having cheap railways runnin;:; tc all parts of the 
factory and warehousos io addition to those built for 
the purpose of uniting the factories with the ports 
or public railways, in ordor tn lessen the coat of trans- 
portation. For the purpose of loadinp cane in the 
fields and unloodins at llie railroad, or earning it 
direct to the mills, dilTerent systems wore employed, 
itome of them patented in the island, which gave 
very good results, especially in view of the scarcity 
of labor during the busy grinding season. 

The question of labor in connection with the 
profitable raising of sugar ia very im|}ortant. Dur- 
ing the past seven years labor was very poor and 
much demorali2ed, many of the abler men being Id 
the insurrection. The establishment of the new gov- 
ernment has changed all this, however, and labor is 
miirli more available. An an instance of the cost of 
labor, both skilled and unskilled, to the sugar planter, 
the following salary liiit maintained by an average 
plantation in normal tiineti is given: 

ALL TDK vrah. 
{Salarie* per monih, In ^oli), bdiI msintenKnce.) 

Adnilntiilraiion tldO M 

Hcrvsnt 'MM 

Ovcnwcr 85 00 

fk-cotia owr»«T S.1 00 

Btrwnnt iiiul boukkerper RO 00 

Awblnnl 2-"> no 

Urpcuu-r »S 00 
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HoDtero $25 00 

Aasiatant 20 00 

HoBilcr 80 00 

ABslstant 15 00 

Pumping water COO 

Cook 80 00 

AaslHlanl 86 00 

Night watchmaa 30 00 

Mouutetl Held guard |35 snd SO 00 

DTTKINO CBOP TIMB. 

Mounted field guard $35 00 

Timekeeper. 20 00 

Walter for operatives' table 15 00 

Vegetable gnnlener 20 00 

Bueyero (teamster) 23 00 

AaaUtant $18and 12 00 

ForcraaD 'witli stevedoreB 2ti 00 

CartmaD 23 00 

Plowman 33 00 

Canecmters 21 00 

Cane lifters 15 00 

Caae loaders (stevedores) 31 00 

During the Bumnier months ealaries for field labor 
averaged about $17 per month. 

Cost for maintaining labor averaged about $7,50 
per month in gold; cost for maintaining overseers, 
foremen, carpenters, cooks, stewards, guards, etc., 
amounted to about $13 per month, 

Eatioks, 

Bations for each man per day were as follows: Clear 

beef, one pound, or its equivalent in tasajo, salt fish; 
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rice, one pound, or its equivalent in bean^ peas, 
macaroni, etc.; Urd, two ounces; coffee, one ounce; 
sugar, two ouncee; bread, sii ounces, or, instead of 
bread, sweet potatoes, plantains, or melanga; sweet, 
oil, bacon, salt, and spices sufScicnt to season the 
food. During the winter months cabbage, tonrntoea, 
and turnips are aeired every day without regard to 
rations. 

The discipline followed by the average planter is 
necessarily strict. The number of men employed 
requires a certain code, of which the following 
adopted by a wdl-known plantation near Havana 
is a fair example: 

RULRS AKD ReOULATIONB. 

When a laborer enters his name on the pay-roll he 
receives his machete or hoc, tin plate, tin dipper and 
■poon, and same are charged to him, and are credited 
when returned. 

Timekeeper makes his rounds twice every day. 

Away from the batcy smoking is Ftrictly prohibited, 
and the penalty is immediate dismissal. 

Salaries are paid any day between 11 a. m. and 1 p. 
m., Sundays excepted, to those who desire the 
money. 

Except in ease of sickness, meals are charged to 
tboee who are not at work. 

To the sick such medicines as we have are given 
free. The most prominent of these is quinine. 
ICl 
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If a man remains in the barracon sick for more 
than two days, he is Bent to his home or to a hospital. 
If it is an injury received in the service of the colonia 
he ie cared for until able to work again. 

The bell tolls at 4 a. m. for the people to get up; 
at break of day, after having drank a sup of coffee, 
they go to the field; at 11 o'clock they return to 
breakfast; at 1 o'clock they again go to the field; at 
6 o'clock they come in to dinner, and at 8 o'clock the 
bell sounds silence. After that absolute silence is 
enforced. The negro is fond of his amusement and 
dancing. This is permitted at seasonable hours, and 
sometimes the overseer gives special permission to 
prolong their amusements beyond the usual hour. 
Gambling is prohibited, but the prohibition can not 
be successfully enforced. In the dry season, at mid- 
day, when the people are in the batey, sentinels are 
stationed on the hills to give timely warning of cane 
fires. The number of "colonas" (those who cultivate 
cane on rented land and sell to the mills) has 
been reduced during recent years, owing to the 
fact that the land owners have been unable to render 
them the usual and necessary assistance for the pur- 
chase of oxen, implements, plowing, planting, eLc, 
and there are no agricultural banks to advance 
money for these purposes, hut the policy adopted by 
the new government of giving every possible aid to 
agricultural development of all kinds will serve to 
work a change in these conditions. 
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Tobacco. 

Second only in importance to the sugar industry 
in Cuba is that of tobacco, in the cultivation of 
vhich almost a hundred thousand people are em- 
ployed. Unlike sugar cane, the tobacco plant is in- 
digenous and was found in ase by the natives on the 
discovery of the island. 

Except cigars and cigarettes, the Dumerons forms 
in vhich tobacco is used, such as smoking mixtures, 
fine-cut, plug, roll, or pig-tail for chewing aad snuff, 
are not manufactured in Cuba. 

Tobacco is raised as an article of commerce in but 
four of the six provinces of Cuba, viz., Pinar del Rio, 
Havana, Santa Clara, and Santiago de Cuba, al- 
though there is no question but that tobacco can be 
advantageously raised in the other two. To the trade 
the tobacco of Pinar del Rio is known as the "Vuclta 
Abajo," that of Havana as the "Partido" and ''Semi- 
Vuelta," that of Santa Clara as "Las Villas," or Ite- 
medios leaf, while the leaf of Santiago is known as 
"Oriente." 

The quality of Cuban tobacco is world renowned, 
more espfcially that known as the "Vuclta .\bajo," 
which is used in the manufacture of tJie finest cigars. 
Ever}' attoni|)t — nnil tliiTc have been many — to re- 
produce this tobacco elsewhere, even in Cuba, haa 
faik'il, and the si'cret of its superiority remains un- 
told. The Sierra de los Organos, a range of moun- 
1«S 
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taim niTining along the entire length of the proTioce 
of Finar del Bio, is no donbt a favorable cause, as it 
breaks the high vinds which do so much damage to 
the plants elsewhere. Varioua other causes have 
been aasigned, and probably they have all contrib- 
uted to the excellence of the tobacco. To what it ia 
especially due will probably be known when the soils 
in which it has been cultivated shall have been care- 
fully analyzed and compared and the chemical 
changes due to curing and fermentation are better 
understood. 

The operations connected vnth the cultivation of 
tobacco may be briefly described as follows: 

The tobacco crop is grown from nursery or trana- 
phinted plants. These plants are raised in oeed-beds, 
located and prepared with great care and protected, 
as far as possible, from insects. The seeds are very 
small, much smaller than hayseed, and while there 
are between three and four hundred thousand in one 
ounce, the seed coat is so hard that only about seven- 
ty-five per cent, of the seed will sprout. On this basis 
one ounce of seed ought to produce between thirty 
and forty thousand plants, costing the planter in 
the neighborhood of $3.50 per thousand. The seed- 
beds and seed having been carefully prepared, the 
seeds are sown in September, and in from six to seven 
weeks, when the young plants are from eight to ten 
inches high, they are ready for transplanting. This 
ia done with the greatest care, as a very eligbt injury 
X64 
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will kill them, and they are set out from twelve to 
eighteen incheB apart io furrows. The distajice be- 
tween the latter varies from two to three feet. It ii 
said that tobacco grown under shade trees is of bet- 
ter quality than when grown in the open. 

The plants are hand-planted, and not by ma- 
chine, aa in many parts of the United States, and the 
operation is necessarily much slower. 

It requires about four months for the plants to 
reach maturity, so that the harvest is in January. 
During this interval they require the grefttest care to 
protect them against the tobacco worm and other in- 
sects, and against weeds. iVom time to time, and 
especially after rains, they are cultivated, the buds 
or top, and also suckers, as they appear, are removed, 
and every precaution taken to insure the full de- 
velopment of the leaf. 

The pruning is done with the thumb nail, as it« 
dull edge closes the wound and prevents bleeding. 
According as the plants are topped high or low, there 
will be from eight to ten or from eighteen to twenty 
leaves on a stalk. As soon as the leaves have ripened, 
the cutting begins. Each stalk is cut in sections, 
having two leaves on each; they are hung on poles 
ond carried to the drying sheds. A section of each 
stalk, with a good strong sucker on it, is left in the 
Arid, from which a fiecond, or what is called a sucker, 
crop results, and, while (he quality of this crop is not 
Si fcood as the tnie crop, it nnawers very well for 
fillers. 
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The diyiog or caring process continues for three 
or four weeks, or even longer. During this period 
great attention must be given to the moisture, tem- 
perature, and ventilation of the drying house in or- 
der to produce those changes which characterize 
cured tobacco of a Buperior qtiality. 

Sweating or fermentation follows the curing, and 
it is to this that the tobacco owes its peculiar flavor. 
Daring or after this process the leaves are sprayed 
with water or a petuning liquid, which is supposed to 
give the leaf a darker color and a better flavor, but 
this is questioned by some tobacco manufacturers. 
When fermentation has taken place, the leaves are 
sorted and made up into bundles, and those into 
bales of about fifty kilos (110 pounds) each. They 
now ready for transport to market. 

The average cost of cultivating a caballeria 
(33.1633 acres) of land until the tobacco is baled and 
ready for the market is as follows: 

Preparation of the land (4S0 00 

Value of fertilizer needed tor each caballeria at $60 

per ton 420 00 

Value of G61, 000 plants at $3.60 per 1,000 1,408 .00 

Bowlug plnnU and sowEnj; fcnllii:er. ]fl5 00 

Ciilttvntion, transplanting, tiudding. etc., with 

direct work and care of tobacco bouse 1,982 00 

Cutting and taking leaf to dry house 644 00 

Piling the toliacco 40 00 

Oatlierlug Bcetl fur a caballeria of land 60 00 

Deterioration o( machinery and unforeseen ex- 

)>ciiBes 800 00 

Expeosus of gathering the crop 1,688 00 

Total f7.141 60 
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The proceeds are estimated as follows: 

Value of SIl Iwles •( $!» per bale $10,600 00 

Value of 1,890 pouoda of aeed 316 00 

Value of the atalka sold a* a tertlllEer 13 00 

Total |10,Tra 00 

The espeiiBG iocident to the preparatioii of the 
ground, harvesting the crop, etc.> has been fixed oq a 
basis of paying $1 for a'day's work, as that is the 
price which generally obtains in the island. The 
(juestion of fertilizers is rather a flexible quantity, as 
the grower may prepare a good part of it on his own 
ground, and, should the planter grow his own plants, 
the expense could thereby be materially reduced. 

The price received for tobacco is so varied that 
only the broadest generalization can be stated, for 
the finest quality of wrapper sells as high as $500 per 
bale in place of $50, as has been calculated, while 
on the other hand there are some qualities that sell 
as low as $5, but as a rule the more inferior the to- 
bacco the greater weight per given area is secured. 

Tolmcco, besides being the second crop in impor- 
tance in Cuba, is the basia of two valuable industries, 
one agricultural, which prepares the leaf and packs 
it for export, and the other the manufacture of cigars 
and cigarettes for both domestic and foreign con- 
sumption. 

COFFEB. 

The cultivation of coffee in Cuba dates from some- 
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where about the years 1796-1798, when it was inlro- 
dnced into the island by refugees from Santo Domin- 
go after that island was ceded to France. For m&ny 
years the cultivation of coffee was one of the moEt 
remunerative industries, hut in 1S43 and 1846 vio- 
lent hurricanes seriously damaged the coflEee crop, 
and permitted the practical absorption of Cuba's mar- 
kets by the growers of the East Indies and South Am- 
erica. The large and more certain profits of sugar 
cultivation also had weight in reducing the industry, 
and in time Cuba's trade in coffee practically disap- 
peared. 

In the year 1900 the crop was only 130,000 bags, 
not enough for home consumption, but the awaken- 
ing of Cuba's energies and the fact that in richness, 
flavor, and the productive capacity of the trees the 
coffee of Cuba ie not surpassed by that of any other 
West India island or by South America, gives rich 
promise for the revival of the industry. 

Although coffee can be raised to advantage in all 
the provinces, cicept possibly Puerto Principe, the 
province of Santiago de Cuba is by far the best. The 
topographical features of this province, with its 
ranges of mountains, hills and high plateaus, render 
it especially adapted to the purpose, because coffee 
thrives best at altitudes between 1,500 and S,500 
feet. 

It is not an expensive crop to cultivate, and it is 

said that few occnpations are more delightful than 
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that of the coffee planter, or more remimerativo bh- 
der farorable conditioDS. 

Id the CDltivatioQ of coffee the Beede are first sown 
in a nursery, and when the planta are a few inches 
high they arc transplanted; thereafter, like the to- 
bacco plant, they require great care. The trees he- 
gin bearing in the second year, and by the third a 
good crop may be expected. A tree in good condition 
will yield from one and a half to two ponnds of ber- 
ries. The trees are rarely allowed to exceed a height 
of ten feet for convenience in harresting the berriee; 
this is accomplished, and the trees are made to spread 
laterally, by repeated primings. Two crops each 
year reward the successful coffee planter, so that the 
trees are almost always in bloom. 

As the coffee berry requires shade, fruit and other 
trees are planted among the coffee trees for this pur- 
pose, so that a coffee plantation can be utilized for 
both coffee and fruit culture, without detriment to 
either and with corresponding benefit to the planter. 

The average annual cost nf cultivating a caballcifa 
(;13.1G33 acres) of coffee land is as follows: 

riRBT TKAB. 

CiemriDg. tSOO 00 

Plowing, fertllizlDg and planllng 8M 00 

PniTlding abule 23 00 

CuIUrMiun 150 00 

Total |8M 00 

loe 
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second tsab. 

ReplaDtiag both Bhade and coffee trees. fM 36 

CultlTatiDg and cleaniog ground 150 00 

Totol $ai6B6 

THIBD TSAL 

Cleaning' ground (ISO 00 

Otber eipenses 50 00 

Total $200 00 

The third year the crop ought to amount to 10,000 

poundB and its value would be about $2,000, After 
the third year the production increaaeB and expenses 
decrease, and, if the general custom is practiced of 
planting bananas in the coffee grove, the expense of 
preparing the land as well as other expenses may be 
met by the sale of bananas. 

Cocoa, as an agricultural possibility, is of consider- 
able importance. Although the cocoa trade has not 
been large for many years, owing to excessive taxa- 
tion and the devastations of war, its value to the 
country is such that it will early receive the attention 
of the government. The province of Santiago is 
especially adapted to its cultivation and the cocoa 
bean of Cuba is of excellent quality. 

Fruits and Yeobtableb. 

The raising of fruits and vegetables for the Ameri- 
can market is meriting the seriouB coDsideiation of 
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dud; Cuban farmen. The necessity of moltiplying 
the islacd's sources of income is apparent to every 
tMnking person, and to these the possibilities offered 
by fruit« and the small vegetables appeal very 
strongly. It is appreciated that a single crop coun- 
try is always at a disadvantage, whether that crop 
be coffee, com, sugar, cotton, or rice. Crops will 
fail, markets will go to pieces, over production may 
unsettle values, and the land with but a single re- 
source is constantly exposed to the danger of a panic. 
With the possibilities presented by the fertile soil of 
Cuba, and a climate that invitee the growth of all 
sorts of vegetation, her crops should be varied. Cuba 
should and could export, not sugar alone, but coffee, 
tea, live stock, and, because of existing favorable 
conditions, especially fruit and what is commonly 
known in the North as "garden truck." 

Of fruits, probably the most important is the ba- 
nana. There are many varictiea in the ialand. They 
are grown in all parts of Cuba, but chiefly where the 
soil is deep and rich and where there is an abun- 
dance of moisture, for the plant sufTcra much from 
drought. A large business has recently been devel- 
oped in raisingbananas for the Aincriean market, and 
steamers are now engaged in the transportation of 
this fruit. There is no reason why Cuba should not 
secure a good part of the trade that hitherto has 
been developed between the Southern ports of the 
United States and Central America. 
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UpoQ lands situated on the north coast of the 
proTince of Santiago de Cuba, which is specially 
devoted to the cultivation of the banana, the coat of 
cultivating a "caballerla" (33.1633 acree) has been 

estimated as follows: 

FiBBT Ykaa 

Clea ring the grouDd $800 00 

Making and dlggicg holes for plants 56 00 . 

Setting out and cullivating 017 BO 

Cutting tbeT,OODbuDcbea and tmuportatlon to oeareat 
port 1,030 00 

Total $1.B22 SO 

The 7,000 bunches, sold at fifteen cents each, the 
average price, will produce $3,210. 

Ab there is no clearing to be done or other work 
than that of cultivating and cutting the bunches and 
transporting them to the port, the expenses the sec- 
ond year are reduced to about $1,250, while the 
proceeds are, as during the first year, $2,210. There 
are a number of varieties of bananas produced, some 
producing more abundantly, and others giving a 
smaller harvest, while the quality also varies, and 
the demands of the market that is to take the crop 
should be taken into consideration. 

The pineapple, of which there are two varieties, 

the white and purple, is considered the queen of 

Cuban fruits. The first is known as the sugar loaf, 

and is large and very sweet, but it is the latter which 
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U lUTiaU; exported. Ttiia fruit grows best in loose 
limestone haid, on the hillsides or in stouj places, 
because moisture injures the plant. It may almost 
be said to be a child of the desert, and is a won- 
derful example of the bounty of nature in providing 
a suitable growth for every sort of soil upon the 
surface of the earth. 

The aguacate, alligator pear, or butter fruit, as it U 
sometimes called, are extensively consumed both in 
salads and in their native state. The mango, the 
mamay, both red and yellow, the zapote and the 
guava are also grown. The latter is used in making 
preserves and jelly. The custard apple, with its aro- 
matic acid juicG, is used in making ices, sherbets 
and summer drinks. 

Oranges grow to perfection in all parts of the 
island and their cnltivation ia at present receiving 
much attention, for the crop is gathered during the 
months of December and January, when exportation 
to the great markets of the United States is possible. 
Of course, Cuba is below the frost line, and freights 
from her coast cities to the markets of the United 
States by water ought not to be more than rail rates 
from California to the Atlantic seaboard, so that 
the possibilities of the development of the orange in- 
dustry are flattering, indeed, as this is a crop that 
does not call for a great deal of labor, and the 
returns in the climate of Cuba are certain and 
cnnitant. 

in 
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Vegetable gardemng has been confined bitherto 
to supplying the local demands in the neigbborhood 
of the larger towns of the island, and even this baa 
not been done at all times, for there have always beeo 
more or less of green grocers' supplies imported into 
the island from the United States. This ia not the 
natural course for this class of crops to take, for the 
Boil and climate of Cuba are particularly adapted to 
the raising of many classes of vegetables, and they 
could be placed in the markets of the Atlantic sea- 
board so early in the season, before the gardeners of 
the Southern States commence to gather their crops, 
that a good price could be assured. This is one of 
the smaller industries, not requiring a large capital, 
that will no doubt prove attractive to both Cubans 
and Americans as soon as freight rates and prompt 
delivery can be assured. 

AlIMENTABT SUBBTANCE8. 

Wheat was formerly cultivated in certain parts 
of the island with satisfactory resultB, but it has not 
been sown for many years, it being impossible to 
compete with the great wheat fields of the temperate 
zones. 

Com, whose food elements are very high in Cuba, 
as an analysis of the native grain shows a large per 
cent, of gluten, albumen and phosphates, is grown to 
some extent. There are three varieties, the yellow. 
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the white and the red. Com may be grown at the 
Bamc time with many other crops, and three harvests 
can be gathered in a single year, but only two are 
genetally produced. 

Rice, which serves as the basis for the food sup- 
ply of the Cuban people, grows well throughout the 
country, not only in the low places, but in others as 
well, but its cultivation is limited to comparatively 
small tracts of land. 

Beans, both white and black, produce two crops 
per year and are also eaten green. They produce 
abundantly, but their cultivation is limited. Uany 
other vegetables could be cultivated which would 
render profitable returns if there were means of com- 
munication, so that they could be placed upon the 
market at the proper time. 

Tuberous vegetables contribute greatly to Ihe 
food supply of the Culun people. Irish potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, yams and others are easily cultivated 
and render a large return for the time and labor 
bestowed upon them. 

The following additional plants could bo grown 
with profit. The local, or vernacular, rather than the 
wientific name is herewith givcD. 

Among the febrifuges may be mentioned: La 
Agueilita, la curlmnu. la (juina pit6n. Ins iiuinas, las 
casenreax, la escnba amargii and la guanina. 

Ai piirgativc!» arc employed: El pliii'm btitija, la 

verba niiia, el manzauillo, la castoiia prugante, la 
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Hignereta, la herba hedioQda, sen del pais and la cana 
Sstola. 

As emetics the natives are accustomed to use: El 
tataro, el lirio eanjuanero, el itamo real, la flor de la 
calentura, la ipecacuana comairona, etc. 

The aimastigo is employed as an aatringent and 
the apaete as a vermifuge. The cojate, la cana eants 
and la chufla are used aa diuretics. The papaya ia 
considered as a vegetable pepsin and there are also 
a large number of other plants whose roots, seeds, 
bark or juices have a high reputation among the 
country people as possessing medicinal virtues, and 
intelligent study and experiment would doubtless 
give substantial results. 

Textile Plants. 
The hamie, although not a native of the island, 
has been acclimated and is easily grown on any 
soil, especially if somewhat dry. In Cuba it 
grows at times to a height of three meters. Each 
plant produces from thirty to forty shoots and the 
fibre is of good quality. The corozo palm is another 
important fibrous plant now grown in Cuba, though 
not as extensively as it should be. It produces an 
excellent and strong fibre, locally known as "pita de 
corojo," from which are manufactured strong ropes 
used for reins, harness, fishing nets, etc. It is quite 
common in the central and eastern parts of the 
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The magagua ("hibiscus tiliaccue") fumiBhet a 
fibre that is but little affected by the atmosphere, 
and is, therefore, largely employed by auneyors in 
Uieir work. This fibre is the product of a beautiful 
forest tree, which attains to the height of from six 
to Feven meters, and whoee wood ia hard, light and 
flexible. 

Two viirieties of lieuequen are found in the island^ 
one native and the other imported, which produce a 
hard, slning fibre, usually employed in the manofac- 
ture of Toi>€s and cordage. The plant grows spon- 
taneously anil with profusion in any Boil, even the 
most sterile, providing that it is rich in lime and 
liand. 

The "lengua dc vaca" (cow's tongue), belonging to 
the "bemodoraceas" family, was recently introduced 
into Cuba, where it ^ows freely. It contains pesrly 
while fibres po beautiful and strong that it has been 
employed with excellent results in the manufacture 
of fine cordage and linen-like goods, which possess 
the important quality of bi'ing able to resist the 
action (if ,*alt water. 

There are also found many other fibrous plants 
liki- jiiti', varietje.-i of bananas and pineapples, among 
which may Iw menti<in«l the "maya." from whose cx- 
tn-mi'ly fini- fdamcnts may l>e woven cloth rosem- 
bline the celebrated nipa of the Philippines. Other 
HbriiuH plants. like otton and flux, grow well in 
Cuba and lend thcmwlves to cultivation on a large 
scale. 
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It Ib impossible to give SgureB shoving the cost 
of production and the prices to be obtained, but as 
the land is cheap, wages not very high, and ocean 
freights moderate, the prospects for a profitable 
business are sufliciently flattering to invite careful 
attention. 

Stock Baisiko. 

Cuba has large tracts of uncultivated land, vhich, 
before the war, was devoted to grazing. The custom 
among stock raisers was to allow the animals to care 
for themselves, seek their own food and drink, and 
but little or no attention was paid to breeding for the 
purpose of improving the quality of the stock. That 
this industry was at one time important may be seen 
from the following figures published in a bulletin 
Uaued by the Chamber of Commerce of Havana in 
1891 and 1892: 

1898. IWl. 

HoraM Gee,90e 681,416 

Hulee 40,040 4B,S0» 

Awes 1,910 l.eSft 

Cattle 2,566.309 3.465.768 

Goatfl 7,878 8.810 

Hog« 53.-i.363 570,194 

Sheep 87,793 78,498 

Totfti g,868,202 3,689.948 

By an examination of these figures which relate 

to horses and cattle, which are, of course, the most 
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important, assuming that the increase for the years 
18!»3 and 189-1 was equal to that shovn between 1894 
and 1893, it may be fairly estimated that immedi- 
ately prior to the last revolution there were more 
than 3,000,000 cattle and over .00,000 horses in the 
island. 

Hog9 arc also an important factor in contributini; 
to the animal wealth of the countr}-, as they supply 
almost all tlio meat eaten by the country people in 
("uha, hut their numb<.T was reiluced, as shown above, 
due, doublUss, to some of the many diseases to 
whieh they are subject. 

By taking the above sintisties and couiparin;r them 
with Ibose fu^li^h^■d hy tlie Department of .Aj^icul- 
tun.- for Ciiliti. it appears that durin;; the wiir nvcr 
!'.■) per cent, of Llie cattle and over flO jut cent, of ihe 
liiir-;i's wiTi' dc.-iiroVfd, h-avinp the inland almost di«- 
titute of animnls. .As sfxm as peace was restored the 
farmtTs ami planters who were po9ses«il nf capital 
or cn-dit coitnm'ured as rapidly as possible to replace 
nt IiMst their work animals. 

TIio (.'ovi-niiTiriit was desirous of building up the 
pr.nliii liv.' cncFfry of the country, and wiis eager to 
aid lb" f:iriiiiTs in thf central and wfst.'rn [tarts of 
tl»- isLind. who had snlTcnd the iik.-I s.-v.T.ly. and 
wb-re the nnimids w.-n' alnn'.-t tntally de-troyed, and. 
ns Ib.'y wiT.' uinM.- tn -i-tn.k lln-ir fann-. the See 
r.l:irv (if .Virriiiiliiin' was niitlicirizi-d !■> -|i.nd a larjii' 
-1MU rif money to be u-k'd for the im[>ortutIua of 
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hoTses sod cattle. The animals commenced to ar- 
rive in Pecember, 1900, and were disembarked at 
the ports of Tunae de Zaza, Casilda, Nuevitas, Gi- 
bara, Manzanillo, Baracoa apd Puerto Padre. There 
were imported in elU 5,494 head of cattle and 1,158 
horses, which were distributed among the small fann- 
ers, the latter entering upon a contract to pay for 
them at a future date. This measure has been of 
great assistance in aiding the war-swept island to 
again place itself upon a self -supporting basis. 

The Cuban cattle industry has commenced to 
build up again, although but slowly, and it is neces- 
sary to do everything possible to develop it, both in 
order that the poorer classes may be able to secure 
meat for their tables (as they now rarely taste it be- 
cause of the high price), and because cattle are an in- 
dispensable factor on the sugar and tobacco estates 
of the island. 

One-half of the 900,000 caballerias of land com- 
posipg the area of Cuba may be easily devoted to 
stock raising, and when fully stocked will not only 
abundantly supply all the demands for domestic con- 
sumption, but will also furnish animals for export to 
the ports of the neighboring republic, which are situ- 
ated far from the cattle-producing regions. Ocean 
freights from Cuba would be less than the rates 
charged for long-distance railway transportation in 
the United States. 

According to the data furnished by the Collector 
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of CuBtoms for Cuba, the imporUtions of cattle into 
the island for the ;car 1901 and for the first two 
inonthe of 1903 were as follows; 

Ail GnuH Ports, 1901. 

Moirrin. bulls, cows, caltxs. stibiis. Mtal. 

January S,-(67 6,287 S.288 13.848 SS.OM 

Fibruary 1,651 S.ITl 1,618 13,312 21.958 

March 1,131 4,684 S,488 1S,109 23,062 

ApHl 1.139 8,144 1.728 17,264 88.260 

Mty 1,r)U7 3.678 8.988 19.119 97,811 

June l.i-iS 8.755 3,615 18,993 iO,S66 

Jill)- 1,888 4,543 7.379 19, 196 ^.801 

August 1.440 6.775 0.299 28,129 38,648 

Scplember 8.697 6,879 4.883 28.167 87,576 

October 8.8M 10.488 10,165 81,688 46,090 

Novunitier 5,843 13,178 7,989 19,796 46,106 

Ikcember 2,978 5,479 4,200 13,817 85,976 

ToUl 89,187 68,646 34.844 816,610 868,7»> 

All Ccbah Pobtb, 190B. 

Autmrj 970 5,060 4,058 11.084 89,797 

Februftry 1,488 6,408 10,693 8.151 81,408 

Toul 3.408 10,608 14,7» 15,786 44,1M 

Ai'cording to reci'tit csLiniatcs carufully mtdf^ 
then.' are at present id the island about 000,000 head 
of »iuL-k, counlinf; buth work and bri'tidin^ aniniali. 
Ae statHi Iwfcre, in vit-w of the abundant pasture, 
genial climate aod the small expense connected with 
Ftiick breeding, this busin"-c offers large retunii tor 
the cai)ital invcBtciI. 
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Much of the cheap Und in Cuha is well adapted to 
stock raising, being Bupphed with esceUent pasture 
and an abundance of water, both of which can be de- 
pended upon throughout the year. No winter feed- 
ing or shelter ia necessary and tlie stock, when ready 
for the market, is less dependent on good roads or 
railway transportation than sugar or tobacco. The 
great sugar plantations are always large buyers of 
oxen, which are used for plowing and for draft ani- 
mats, while the markets of the cities and towns are 
constant consumers of meat. For persons of limited 
capital, with a desire to engage in stock raising, there 
is at present no more attractive field in America than 
the island of Cuba, which was almost denuded of 
cattle during the late war. 

Public Land, Forests and Timber. 

The amount of public land which might be de- 
voted to agriculture, including the forest lands, and 
not taking into account that included in the littoral 
and the keys surrounding the island, as this latter ia 
not adapted to agriculture, has been estimated as 
follows: 



FBomics. ,3 ^y ftcres) *cre8. 

SanUago de Cuba 175,300 4S2,754 

Puerto Principe 8,586 6,387 

Santa Clara 6, 181 S3, 680 

Total 186,907 461.831 
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There are no public lands available in the more 
densely settled proviDces of Matanzaa, Havana and 
Pinar del Rio, 

To this amount of public land under the direction 
and control of the Department of Agriculture, Com- 
merce and Industry, should be added 5,368 hectares 
(13,359 acres) belonging to what is known as the 
"Colonia Reioa Amalia," on the Isle of Pines, and 
8,000 hectares (19,760 acres) of the IndiaD comma- 
nity at EI Caney, in the province of Santiago dc 
Cuba, which, with other parcels not very well known, 
are under the Treasury Departments of the respective 
provinces. 

These public lands, as stated, are nnder the con- 
trol of the Department of Agriculture, Commerce 
and Industry, and, never having been eurvcycd, are, 
therefore, not recorded in the register of public 
property. As these lands are covered with forest 
growths and arc found almost entirely in the interior 
of the island, the absence of roads or other means of 
communication makes it impossible under present 
conditions to derive any benefit therefrom. 

Some of the land controlled by the Treasury De- 
partment is rented and other tracts are gmnted to 
private parties upon the payment of a tax estimated 
at five per cent, of the value assigned to the land. 
ThoK lands are under the supervision of the public 
administration in virtue of the following ancient 
Spanish custom of dividing the land: 
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When Spain took possession of the islflnd of Cnba, 

the gOT^mment granted ex ten si ve concessions of 
land to the first Spanish inhabitants for the purpose 
of stimnlating all kinds of stock raising. These con- 
cessions, or "mercedes," were granted from the year 
1550 until 1729, at which time they were prohibited. 

At first no account was taken of the surface area 
or geometric fonn of these grants, but in 157'9 it was 
decided that the grants should be given a circular 
form as being the shape most practical for measur- 
ing. One league was decided upon as the length of 
the radius to be measured from the centre, or "cor- 
ral," which gave an area of 5,651.43 hectares for the 
grants to growers of small stock, and a radius of two 
leagues was assigned to the larger grants, which gave 
them an area of 22,606 hectares. These latter grants 
were called "sabanas," and the others were known as 
"eitioB." 

As these "mercedes," or grants, were circular, 
there were, of course, spaces or segments between 
their boundaries, which were called "realengos," 
whose title still vested in the government. Some of 
these "realengos" were also conveyed to individuals 
by grants, others were seized by individuals, while 
others were included within the adjoining "sabanas" 
ot "sitios" by secretly moving the centre to suit the 
cohvonience of the owners. 

The sparse population of the island and the numer- 
ous large grants that were issued were reasons for the 
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practical Dcglect to take an; account of the "real- 
engos," until to-day it is not known how niAn; re- 
Diuin. After the dcnounccincnt of land "sqaattera" 
by individuals was permitted by law, the third part 
of the land denounced and proven to be "rcalengos"' 
wag bestowed upon the denouncer and the remainder 
revt/rted to the government. To add to the confusion, 
the title to other land, which formerly belonged to 
religious orders, now vests in the government. 

The forest lands and the timber thereon are also 
the pniperty of the State. There are at least 1,826,- 
!)3rt acres of public forett in the island. The largest 
t:roup8 are found in the proviucos of Santiago de 
Culm and Santa Clara. In this forest area is included 
the timber land Eituated along the coast and the sur- 
rounding keys, which produces firewood, bark and 
leaves employed in tanning. The ttmlwr lands are 
divided among the pnivinees, as follows: 



l>KOVINC'E0. 



HKCTASKB 

(3.47 acrei). 

StuitliiK» (le Cutw 210.000 

DatitH Clitra IM.UUO 

Pinanlil Ki.. 60,000 

MsinuMu 40,000 

Puerto Prliiripc BS.OOO 



Tout 4BS.O0O 

The public forests have not until now been put to 
any material use. The pmdnrts derived from them 
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are sold at public anction whenever individaalB have 
solicited the privilege of dealing in such products. 
This income, as well as that Becured from the forest 
producta of the coast and keys in the form of fire- 
wood and charcoal, have rendered but a trifling in- 
come to the government. 

The future statesmen of the island of Cuba would 
do well to make a careful study of the whole ques- 
tion of forestry, both with a view to protecting the 
forests and to improving the output of timber, which 
is needed in the island. Considerable public revenue 
should be derived from the products of these great 
tracts of timber. 

How TO PUBCHASB LaND. 
The first step to be taken in the purchase of land 
in Cuba is to examine the title. ThlB, at times, is no 
easy task, as the land registries have suffered from 
the ravages of war, and, as indicated above, the 
. metes and bounds of much of the land are not well 
defined. However, should there be any lien upon 
the property it should be duly recorded, and it is 
the duty of the registrar of property to issue a state- 
ment setting forth all claims against the property, if 
any there be. 

Having secured this statement, the vendor and 
the purchaser go to a notary public, who will pre- 
pare the proper deed, which must then be presented 
at the Treasurer's ofGce for the payment of the tax 
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I upon the transfer of property. The tax 
being paid, and a receipt for the same secured, tlie 
deed is then token to the registrar of property, where 
the real estate traneferrcd is inscribed in the name 
of the now owner. The transfer tax amounts to one 
per cent, of the pnrchsBe price. The feea of the 
notary for preparing the documents amount to eight 
per cent, of the purchase price, and the fee for re- 
cording depends upon the value of the property and 
is fixed by a schedule of rates which form a part of 
the mortgage Uw of the island. 

Should the land be known as "baciendae comn- 
neras," communal lands, which arc lands not yet 
surveyed and belonging to a number of owners, ac- 
cording to the amount of capital invested, it can only 
be acquired through a complicated process which 
calls for the advice of attorneys well versed in such 
nutters. There is much communal land in the 
provinces of Santiago de Cuba, Puerto Principe and 
Santa Clara. 

VALrE OP Land. 
The price of land varies a great deal according to 
location. In the municipal districts of San Luis, San 
Juan and others in the pruviticc of Piuar del Rio, 
whore the best tobacco of the island is grown, the 
prit-e of u "<nlHiIlerfa" of land ( :i.1. ir.:i.1 aeri's) i* fruui 
$1,500 to $2,000, but there are places in the same 
province, especially adapted for tobacco raisin;^ 
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where the ptice is very high, indeed. The irrigable 
land in the mQnicipality oF Onines, proTtUce of Ha- 
vana, adapted to vegetable gardcnlDg, is also quoted 
at from $1,500 to $2,000 per "caballeria." 

In other provincee land Bituated more or less con- 
venient to factoriea or railroads varies in price from 
$500 to $1,500 per caballeria for cultivated land. 
Fariiher away from the railroads in certain places 
in Puerto Principe, Santiago de Cuba, and even in 
Picar del Bio, land may be purchased as low as $100 
per caballeria, or even Ices if taken in large blocks. 
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CHAPTER III. 
The Minixo Indubtbt. 

PBIOR to the year 18t14, the only minoral mined 
with satisfactory rceulta in the island was oop- 
jwr, wliieh was discovered in tjie sixteenth century at 
the village of Santiago del Prado, now called EI 
Cobre, in the province of Santiago de Cuba. These 
mines were originally government property and their 
working was entrusted to contractors. The result, as 
might have been anticipated, was failure, the expcnee 
of operation exceeding the profits, and they weis 
abandoned and remained idle for almost a centuir. 
A)K)ut the year 1830 companies were organized, who 
operated the mines, and in nineteen years exported 
over UOO.OOO tons of ore, which was sold for eomfr- 
ihing over $18,000,000. This large production was 
the output of two mines, I^a Consolidada and San 
Jose. After the year 1869, as a result of the Tai 
Years* War, the work in these mines was entirely 
abandoned, but after peace was declared the iron 
mines in Santiago dc Cuin were operated by the 
Juragun Iron tVi., Limited. 

The great demand for iron ore induced other com- 
[>anici to enter the field. The Spanish-American 
Iron Co. opcnteil mine)* at Daiqniri; the Sigua Iron 
Co. worked mines at Sigua and Berraco^ and the 
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Cuban Steel Ore Co. became interested in the mines 
at Guama. The San Jose Copper Mining Co. and El 
FeiTo-carril del Cobre also operated the old mines at 
San Jose and Ruinas Grandes situated iu the munic- 
ipal district of El Cobre, In addition to iron and 
copper, there are mangaueEC deposits now being de- 
veloped by the Ponupo Mining Transportation Co., 
the Sierra Maestra Mining Co. and the Standard 
Manganese Co. This ore, which is found in the 
province of Santiago de Cuba, is not only abundant 
in quantity, but of a superior quality, and constitutes 
an important source of wealth. 

In the province of Santa Clara, which, next to 
Santiago de Cuba, is the most important mineral 
province in the island, there were worked, before the 
last war, the naphtha deposits of Motembo, the gold 
mines at Guaracabuya and the copper deposits of San 
Fernando and Santa Rosa. 

After the many vicissitudes of the mining indus- 
try of the island, caused for the most part by the po- 
litical agitation of the past fifty years, this im- 
portant branch of national wealth, now being aa- 
eured of a peaceful and stable government, com- 
menced to take on new life. Mining is being prose- 
cuted with vigor and bids fair to contribute not 
only to the welfare of those directly interested, but 
to afford labor to a large number of operatives and to 
add to the income of the public treasury. 

To the developments above indicated, and to work 
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begun in a cumber of mines Id the municipal dia- 
tricts of Sac Luis, Cobre, Manzanille, Gibara, 
Jiguani and Baracoa, in the province of Santiago dc 
Cuba, there should be added that in other provinces, 
due to the new aepecte of the mining industry. Cod- 
cesaioiis are being secured and prospectors are buail; 
making inrestigations acd investing capital. For 
example, the work now in progress in Pinar del Kio, 
in the mines of Sac Jose and Union, the first being 
coal and the other asphalt, is important. A railway 
is being constnicted to carry the output to the port 
of Mariel. 

In the province of Havana the asphalt deposits 
known as Havana and Angela Elmira are being 
worked, as also the copper mine called Salomon. In 
Mataczos province Kl Recrco, a copper mine, and a 
deposit of asphalt belonging to the Hanicl Rcynaldia 
Asphalt Mining Co, are now in active operation. 

In addition to the mineral deposits above men- 
tioned, viz., iron, copper, manganese and asphalt, 
there are others not less important, which have been 
announced in different parts of the island, such as 
gold, silver, lead, line, antimony, mercury, petro- 
leum, naphtha, coal, and asbestos. There is also oc 
abundance of building stone in great strati, easily 
worked, inchiding marble of various color^!, close- 
gTainr<l and susceptible of high itolish, liki> tliat 
found on the Lsle of Pines. 

After the lost war, the archives of the IcBpector- 
101 
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General of MineB were misBiiig, and tHe record book, 
containing a list of all the mines in the island, has 
sever been found, so that it is very ctifficnlt to set 
forth the true mineral wealth of Cuba. Although 
Hie legal status of many of the mines is in donbt, 
the provisional government issued the following min- 
ing concessions, which indicate a good degree of 
activity on the part of those interested in the mineral 
wealth of the island: 

PnovmcEB. 



Iron 4 

Hanganese 

Copper 4 



Coal 

Aspbalt I 

Antimony 

Hercuty. 

Ztnc 

Blend 

Petroleum 

Ulnerat tar 

Iron and copper 

Oxide of lead 

QrapUte. 

Napbtha. 

Silver 

Lfraestonc 

TotolB. 8 
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As will be seen, many of the above are simply 
concessions, on vhlch no work has been performed, 
but it BhowB the prevailing desire to explore and de- 
velop tlie mineral resources of the island. The cost 
of the preliminary work, the high price of labor, 
and the lack of roads, both for the transportation of 
machinery and the conveyance of the output of the 
mines, militate against the rapid development of 
mining claims. 

Furthermore, the present mining laws do not com- 
pel the owners of mining claims to develop their 
properties. The owner of any mining claim can, at 
proM-nt, hold it in perpetuitj', and the only manner in 
which he can lose his right thereto is by failing to 
pay the small annual tax assessed against the prop- 
erty, but this condition probably will be changed by 
legislative cnnctmrnt, which will oblige the owner 
to work or atuindon his property, as is the tenor of 
the mining legislation in most other Spanish-Ameri- 
can coimlriea. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CoiotBBCB, Special Industeies and thb 
Fbofesbionb. 

THE manufacturiiig industries of Cuba, aside 
from the making of sugar and its by-products, 
molasses, alcohol and rum, and the manufacture of 
cigars and cigarettes, are not at present developed 
08 they should be. Nevertheless, there is a decided 
movement in this direction, which gives ground for 
the hope that the near future will see many branchea 
of manufacturing in a flourishing condition. 

At present, the manufacture of cordage, pottery, 
cement, paper, beer, liquor, chocolate, vermicelli, ice, 
soap, perfumery, etc., is constantly increasing and 
assuming greater importance. Since the differential 
Spanish tariff, which was calculated to make Cuba 
a market for all Spanish products, was abolished 
under the American regime, and a tariff which bears 
equally upon the manufactured goods of all coun- 
tries has been adopted, an increase of manufacturing 
along new lines may be confidently expected. 

The manufacture of rope and cordage is well de- 
veloped in Havana, where everything in that line 
is made, from the finest cord to the heaviest cable. 
There is a daily output of 16,000 pounds. The 
henequen fibre consumed in this work ie imported 
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almost eniircly from Yucatao, the home of the hene- 
quen plant, because the fibre produced in the 
proTince of Puerto Principe, at Nuevitae, Cardenas, 
Matanzas, and other places does not supply a sufd- 
cient quantity to keep the factory supplied for a 
single month. This fact is indicative of a new di- 
rpction that may with profit be given to the agricul- 
tural industry of the island. 

The manufacture of alcohol in Cube, which was 
begun owing to the necessity of working; up the by- 
products of the sugar factories, is confined to the de- 
mand for domestic consumption. It is manufactured 
by certain factories provided with the necessary ap- 
paratus for distillation and enjoys a good reputation 
in the home market of the island. 

In the province of Santiago dc Cuba are to be 
found a number of factories which manufacture an 
excellent quality of mm, and now that the island of 
Martinique, which devoted its entire sugar crop to 
the manufacture of this beverage, has been practi- 
cally destroyed by the volcanic eruption of Uount 
Pelee, in which so many lives and so much property 
wen- (Icctroyed, the demand for Santiago rum will no 
doubt increane and the industrj' will become more 
important than ever before. 

Cuba has always been an agricultural country. It 
has lived, moved and had its lM<inf! in sugar and to- 
bacco. Over one-half of the population, both urban 
and ruial, have depended, directly or indirectly, on 
1M 
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tlieae tvo crops, whicli had to be eold to other aa- 
tioDS. The raiment, a targe paj*t of the food, anfl 
most of the luxurieB of the people have always been 
imported and paid for with sugar and tobacco. When 
these crops failed, or prices were low, Cuba suffered; 
when crops were abundant and prices high, Cuba 
enjoyed prosperous times and everybody was con- 
tented. None of the Southern States of the Union 
ever depended upon cotton to the extent that Cuba 
has in the past depended upon sugar, and as pros- 
perity came to the South by the introduction of di- 
versified industiieB, so the future prosperity of Cuba 
must rest upon the same policy. 

Cuba is a tropical land. The mass of the popula- 
tion wears cotton almost exclusively. Cotton goods 
are all imported and have to pay a duty ranging from 
thirteen cents per kilogram for the cheapest to sev- 
enty cents for the finer grades. 

The soil and climate of Cuba are peculiarly adapted 
to the growing of cotton. Like the more favored 
parts of Mexico, the Laguna region, cotton would 
produce enormous crops of fine staple, which would 
return a handsome profit upon the capital invested 
in the enterprise. Under the present protective tar- 
ifF, ^hich, it may be assumed with a good degree of 
confidence, will not be made lower, this home-grown 
cotton could be manufactured into the forms chiefly 
demanded by the poor people of the island, thus fur- 
nishing employment to many hands and contribnt- 
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ing to the general welfare, u veil as diTenlfying the 
natiTe industries. 

The cotton factories of Mexico haTe been Tery 
profitable properties for their ovner^ and the prob- 
lems of securing the raw material and fuel were more 
difScult of solution than similar queetione in the 
island of Cuba. Cotton, after the English took charge 
of Egypt, became one of the important crops which 
contributed much to the rehabilitation of the eE- 
hausted treasury of that ancient land. This hiatoij 
may be repeated in the new-bom republic that 
guards the Uediterranean of the Western world. 

Wholesale and Retail BnaiMBsa. 

Id tbo city of Havana there are ninety-four whole- 
sale grocery or proTision houses and a number of 
warehouses which supply goods to the wholesalers. 
Almost the entire stock of both is imported from 
Europe and the United States. 

There are also in the same city thirty-foor whole- 
sale dry goods houses and 293 retail stores, which 
also look to foreign lands for the goods that make up 
their stock in trade. In addition to the above, there 
are sixty-screQ wholesale tobacco houses and 237 re- 
tail stores engaged in the sale of cigars and cig- 
arctten, as well as many importing housi-n «f hard- 
ware, light and heavy, macbini>ry for sugar planta- 
tions, and factories, ehinaware, lumlwr, furniture, 
drugs, jewelry, etc. In the other more important 
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cities of the island, sack asMatauzaa, Cienfuegos, and 
Santiago, there are to be foimd other importing 
houses, but many of the retiiil eEtablishments in those 
cities, as well as those in the smaller towns of the 
provinces, depend upon the Havana wholesale houses 
for their supplies. 

The proprietors of these commercial establish- 
ments in every branch of business have always, with 
very few exceptions, secored large profits. It is re- 
ported that an agent for the sale of an apparatus for 
the burning of the crushed cane stalks under the 
boilers of the sugar factories realized before the war 
a net profit of nearly $100,000 pet annum. 

The grocery or provision houses, both wholesale 
and retail, notwithstanding their large number, have 
rendered extraordinary profits to their owners. It 
is not the custom for the majority of the inhabitants 
to lay in supplies in quantity, but to make each day's 
wage purchase each day's supply of food, and there- 
fore purchases were always made in very small quan- 
tities. This custom accounts for the number and 
prosperity of the provision stores. There are street 
intersections in Havana where each comer is occu- 
pied by a grocery store, and by a mutual agreement 
among the proprietors (not called a trust in Cuba) 
they all sell at the same price, thus depriving the 
consumer of any of the advantages of competition. 

The magnitude of the retail grocery business in 
Cuba may be appreciated from the fact that there 
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are many stores wliich pass from their founders U> 
other members of their families, who commence as 
clerks. If the original owner continues his connec- 
tion with the husiness after reaching an advanced 
age, it is but nominal, for he will hare acquired im- 
portant holdings of real estate and become a landed 
proprietor. 

The rural merchant secures, as a rule, from sixty 
to seventy per cent, of the wages of all classes of la- 
borers, selling goods at a Urge advance over the cost 
price; the beverages, for example, retailing for at 
least 100 per cent, profit 

There is a great necessity for merchants, identic 
fled with the modem spirit of commerce, to establish 
themselves in Cuba and inaugurate a just system of 
competition. There are no department stores in the 
island, tike those which may be found in every Ameri- 
can city, and while the merchants now engaged in 
business would not welcome such an innovation, such 
establishments would be productive of decided advan- 
tage to the purchaser. There is now an establishment 
of this class in the City of Mexico, and it ia produc- 
ing marked ch an (ires in the old habits of business, 
having reduced the prices of nearly all goods oon- 
sumed by people in moderate circumstances. 

Tdb Pbofessiosb. 

With reference to the professions and opportani- 

ties therein, the following paragraph from a pam- 
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ptlet recently pablished under the title "Refbrms in 
Higher Education," by Senor Enrique Joae Varona, 
Secretary of Public Instruction, is given: 

"Cuba can get along with two or three literati, but 
needfl hundreds of engineers. We hare a euperabun- 
dance of phyBicians and lawyers, but need suireyors, 
electrical engineers, directors of enterprises for sub- 
duing natural forces. We need, before sitting don-n 
to enjoy Yirgil or construe Horace, to build roads, 
many roads, straighten rivers, pave streets, deepen 
ports, erect light-houses, cut down forests, develop 
mines, to improve, in short, in every way the condi- 
tions of life in order to lift up and educate the great 
inert mass of our poor population." 

After citing the above, it might almost be well to 
avoid entering upon other considerations, for this 
shows that there is a great excess of physicians and 
lawyers and a woeful lack of intelligent men in other 
branches. This, which appears an anomaly, ia due 
to the special conditions which formerly obtained in 
Cuban society. The Spaniard who came from his own 
country in search of fortune, without other capital 
than his own right arm, and with the firm resolve to 
labor until he secured a competence, could not de- 
vote himself to agriculture, owing to lack of means, 
and necessarily turned to commerce, where he could 
commence as a clerk, often without gaining more 
than his board until he had acquired a certain 
amount of eiperience. Others better situated, if 
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they found themselTes in Cuba with rclatiTcs or 
frivnda to aid them, also devoted themselveB to 
trade. 

Id this va; the Spanish element took almost com- 
plete poesesgion of the commcrcu of the Itilund. 
Cuban families (and tbeBC include the heirs of those 
Spaniards who, after making a fortune, purchased 
real estate) were the owners of the soil and their chil- 
dren devoted themselves to agriculturo, developing 
cane plantations, coffee groves, grazing farma, etc., 
which formerly rendered large profits. In this way 
there arose, as in the Southern States of the Ameri- 
can Union, two social classes, one of which, the plan- 
ters, ri'i)rt:,-eiite(i tlio aristocracy and devoted them- 
selves less and less to commerce. As their sons grew 
up, it was necessary to find other oceujiatious (or 
theni, and they naturally gravitated to medicine and 
law. Tile merchants and all other well-to-do fami- 
lies, not caring to see their sons occupying infi-rior 
positions, influenced them to cnLcr the same profes- 
sions. 

Cuba has never possessed a school for engineers, 
and the few who foUowid that jirofcssion in any of 
its branches have been obliged to pursue their studies 
in foreign lands. 

For some years the necessity for good engineer! 
and sun'eyors has been noticed more and mi<re, a^ 
the sharp competition between cane and beet sugar 
has demonotrated the wisdom of carefully and scicn- 
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tificaUy directing both the agricaltoral and manofac- 
tnring branches of sugar production. 

In brief, with the exception of law and medicine, 
all the professions offer a wide and attnUitiTe field 
for active and talented men. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FcBLic W0KS8 AND Public iHBTBUonoK. 

IT isaa unduputed tact that tho conBtniction of 
public works is a good test of the progress of the 
country, because it contributes directly to agricul- 
tmal, commercial and economic development, facili- 
tating the means of communication between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. Public works open new 
porti^ improve the facilities establielicd at old portx, 
redeem wild land, and throw open to cultivation 
large tracts of land that would otherwise remain 
uncultivated. Public works furthermore aid the 
navigation of the high seas and contribute to the effi- 
ciency and safety of tho coojitwiso trade by means of 
ItuoyB, lights and light-hout^ca. 

The first railroad within the Spanish dominion was 
constructed in C'u)>a, and most of the public works 
now extant are the result of the elTorta of the Real 
Junta dc Fomcnto, a corpnr]iti<in composed of per- 
nons representing every bmnch of the public service, 
who discharged their duties without pay. In 1854 
military cnpineers of the army wen' placfd in charge 
of the public work)) of the inland, and in 18G6 they 
wiTP replaced by civil encineen, Imt the latter per- 
formed little work in the way of new construction be- 
cause the amounts designated for this purpose in the 
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annnal budget were very small and often could net 
be secured for the proaecutiou of the works loi' 
which they had been designated. 

The railways that have been built In Cuba were 
constructed by stock companies without any sub- 
sidy from the goremment, with the exception of thu 
line from Havana to Guinea, biiilt by the Heal Junta 
de Fomento and afterwards sold to the Compania it 
los Caminoa de Hierro de la HabaQa, and the line 
whith unites tiie city of Puerto Principe and NeuTi- 
tas. A company composed of ten persons purchased 
the latter line at public sale for the stun of 
$1,600,000. 

There are, at present, something over 1,000 miles 
of railway in operation throughout the island, but 
they are under diiferent management and do not 
work together as would one system, which would bet- 
ter contribute to the general welfare. There are 
also over 800 miles of private lines, constructed for 
the purpose of transporting the products of sugar 
planatatioQS either to ports on the coast or to the pub- 
lic railways, and in some cases for (he purpose 
of uniting neighboring plantations. The electric 
tramway system has just been introduced into the 
Island and there are now forty miles iii operation. 

The three public lines belonging to English com- 
panies, the Sagua la Grande, the Caibarien and the 
line from Cienfuegos to Santa Clara, were formerly 
independent, bat have now been combined under 
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the name of the Cuban Central Railwajrs. The West- 
em Bailway, from Havana to Pinar del Rio; the Ur- 
ban Line of Havana, the tramway from Regla to 
Guanabacoa, and in part the United Railways Com- 
pany of Havana, to which an English house loaned 
large sums of money, have their general direction 
in the city of London, with a subordinate board of 
directors is Havana. 

The Cuba Company ia just completing an 
extremely important railway. This enterprise is 
one that will contribute more to the development 
and prosperity of Cuba than any other yet attempt- 
ed, because, in addition to the competition it will af- 
ford, which must result in benefit to the pnblic, it 
will open communication from one end of the island 
(0 the other, as well as to the chief porta on both the 
north and south coasts. It will furthermore open 
up great regions of the most fertile land in the in- 
terior of the island, not yet devoted to agriculture 
owing to a total lack of communications. The road 
will also permit the transportation of timber from 
the large forests along the line. 

One hundred ond nixty-two miles of highways have 
been constructed in Cuba, about equally divided be- 
tween the provinces of Havana and Pinar del Bio. 
Other roads are in process of conetmction in Matan- 
zae, Santa Clara, Puerto Principe and Santiago de 
Cuba. Eitenfiive repairs have also been made ainot 
the cessation of hostilities. The bridgea and cul- 
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verts on the highways, which were destroyed during 
the war, are also being rebuilt or repaired, as may be 
seen from the following table : 

From Jakuart 1, 1899, to April 1, 190d. 

»,,M^ Build- Be- Beingr Be- «M. --^ 
®*^*- ing. paired, paired. "*«»«1- 

Hayana 9 8 2 .. 1 

PinardelRio 4 2 14 8 11 

Matanzas 4 8 

Puerto Principe 8 2 12 .. 6 

Santa Clara 87 6 1 .. 7 

Santiago de Cuba... 2 4 2 

Total 59 16 29 8 29 

The government has given special attention to 
bridge and road building, because the lack of means 
of communication in the island has always been a 
serious drawback to the development of agriculture 
in many localities, giving just cause for complaint on 
the part of the people, who could not carry their 
crops to market without great expense. Road build- 
ing in tropical countries is no light task. Although 
there is no frost to be feared, the most substantial 
construction of both the road-bed and the bridges is 
necessary because of the destructive influence of the 
heavy and often sudden rainfalls. 

At Cardenas the port is being deepened so that 
ocean-going vessels may load and unload without 
lightering their cargoes, a process which is both ex- 
pensive and injurious to many classes of merchan- 
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dise. At the port of Giban, in the proTince of San- 
tiago de Cuba, and at Cabanas, in the prorince of 
Pinar del Bio, the goveroment is comtnicting pien 
so that veeaelfl may La; alongside in order to load and 
onload. All these improTements will directlj bene- 
fit both the agricaltare and the commerce of the is- 
land, making it easier and cheaper to transport goods 
both ways betveen the producer and the consumer. 
The sewerage of the ci^ of Havana, although a 
matter of municipal administration rather than a 
gOTemment work, is of so much importance that 
mention thereof may not be considered out of place. 
The subject has been carefully studied by the engi- 
neers of the United States Army and a plan has been 
adopted which will coat something like $15,000,000. 
Bids for the construction of the work have been in- 
vited. The municipality, however, has had some 
difficulty in placing the bonds, but it is the intention 
to begin the work without delay. This will add ma- 
terially to the sanitary condition of the already 
healthy city of Havana, making it one of the most 
healthful tropical cities of the world. Indeed, it will 
be difficult for the cities of th^ temperate xone to 
equal Havana in this respect. 

Edccatioh. 

The public school system may properly be clsad- 
fied under the head of public works, for it is of great 
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importance and will have much to do with the future 
welfare of the new republic. Schools are cheaper 
than armies^ and contribute more to the peace of the 
country than fortresses, and under the new regime 
the teacher will be honored as well as the general 
who fought for independence. 

The schools are not, as in the United States, creat- 
ures of the several States, but are supported from the 
general, or insular, treasury. It is the intention of 
the new government to adopt some plan whereby the 
cities and towns of Cuba may be supplied with an 
adequate number of modem school buildings and the 
necessary appliances in the way of furniture and 
supplies. 

While much remains to be done, yet a commend- 
able start has been made in providing an opportunity 
for every child in the Island of Cuba to secure at 
least a common school education. The provisional 
government, during its adminstration of public 
affairs, did everything possible to improve the condi- 
tion of the school system of the island. Prior to 
American occupation there was, truthfully speaking, 
practically no system of public instruction. 

In the United States there is a saying, "As poor 
as a church mouse,^* to indicate extreme poverty, and 
in Cuba there is a saying, "Hambriento como un 
maestro de escuela"("A8 hungry as a school teacher") 
— because teachers were not only poorly paid, but 
their miserable salaries were always in arrears. In 
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some well-known instances these Balaries were four 
and one-half years past dne, and the poor teachera 
were forced to all manner of expedients in order to 
live. It is not surprising, under these circumstances, 
that patriotism and loyalty to the goTemment were 
not prominent features of the curriculum. All thii 
is now changed. The teachers are well paid, their 
position in society and influence in the community 
have advanced, and many young ladies, who formerly 
would not have dreamed of teaching, are now await- 
ing an opportunity to apply for a vacated position. 

When Spanish control ceased there were but 312 
primary schools in the entire island. At present this 
numhcr has been increased to 3,312. This means 
that there are over 3,000 teachers employed, who re- 
ceive their generous salaries regularly and promptly. 
When Spain ruled there were not more than 28,000 
pupils of both BCXGs attending school, while to-daj 
over 150,000 are receiving instruction at the cxpenaa 
of the State, without taking into account the private 
schools that have been e;>tublislicd. In the city of 
Havana alone, accnnling to the last school enumera- 
tion, over 12,000 pupils were attending private 
schools. 

The people of the island realize the important 
benefit to be derived from the newly established sys- 
tem of public int^trudion and view with enthusiasm 
the efforts put forth to establish education on an 
enduring basis. 
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CHAPTEH VI. 
Banks and Banking. 

THE backing facilities existing in Cuba at the 
present time are inadequate. Under the ten- 
ure of Spain, no effort was made to afford the Cubans 
au opportunity to bank their savings, nor were the 
usual channels found in other countries for the dis- 
tribution of money given attention. 

The currency of the island was subject to radical 
inflation, and when the American goTCmment as- 
sumed charge at the close of the war with Spain one 
of the first steps taken was to establish a responsible 
bank and to give a fixed value to the money of the 
island. 

The present National Bank of Cuba is the result. 
It is the government bank for the island and has its 
head office in Havana. 

On July 21, 1898, immediately following the occu- 
pation of Santiago by the American troops, the Presi- 
dent of the United States appointed the predecessor 
of this bank, the North American Trust Co. of New 
York, fiscal agent of the United States, and it con- 
tinued to act as such until July 18, 1901, when the 
assets and business were transferred to the National 
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Bank of Cuba, Btnce vhich time the latter bank hta 
been sole depository of insular fundB for the island 
of Cuba. 

The bank was organized with a paid-up capital of 
$1,000,000, United States currency. It purchaaed 
part of the assets of the North American Trust Co., 
and liquidated that company's business in Cuba. 

The bank has branches established at Santiago de 
Cuba, Matanzas, Cicnfncgos, Cardenas and Man- 
HtDillo, and correspondents at every other important 
point in the island. 

The two principal conditions from which the 
financial situation in Cuba suffered were, first, acar^ 
city of money in circulation, and, second, the lack of 
banking facilities outside the city of Havana, the 
consequent immobility of capital and the difficulty of 
transferring money and credit from one point to an- 
other. 

The bank sought to meet these conditions by ea- 
tablishing its branches at the points mentioned, 
through which the government makes its deposits 
and disbursements fur the several localities, and 
which encourage local deposits, which arc available 
for local loans. In this way exchange operation! 
have Iktu facititHted, givin;; mobility to capital and 
affording opportunities for individual and company 
deposits in the bank, instead of keeping specie 
hoarded in safes as theretofore. 

The bank has a savings department, which serve* 
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to bring money into circulation, in addition to tl^e 
bank's capital. 

Local loans are made and used for the development 
of business in each section. The surplus of one sec- 
tion is transmitted for loans in other sections where 
there is a demand for money. This prevents the 
money from being concentrated at Havana and gives 
facilities for the development of the several sections 
of the island instead of one particular section. The 
bank has correspondents all over the world, and does 
the principal part of the exchange business with 
China. J. P. Morgan & Co. are the bank's corre- 
spondents in New York. 

The bank's capital of $1,000,000 is divided into 
ten thousand shares of the par value of $100 each, 
United States currency. This stock is held princi- 
pally in the United States, although a large amount 
is held in Cuba. 

Royal Bank of Canada. 

The agency of the Koyal Bank of Canada (head 
office at Halifax, Nova Scotia), established in Havana 
in 1899, has rapidly gained the confidence of the 
community, and is now ranked among the most im- 
portant banking concerns doing business in the 
island. This institution, which is well and favorably 
known in the United States and Canada, has more 
than forty branches in those countries, including one 
in New York City, which gives it exceptional f acili- 
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ties for h&ndllng transactions between that ci^ and 
Havana. The bank also has correspondents in the 
principal cities of Europe and in the East, among 
whom may be named the Bank of Scotland, tha 
Credit Lyonnais, the Deutsche Bank, and the Hong 
KoBg and Shanghai Banking Corporttion. 

The Spanish Bane. 

This institntion, known as "El Banco Espanol de 
la lilt de Cuba," is a stock company, and was incor- 
ponted on April 0, 1866, with a capital stock of 
tf<,000,000, divided into 80.000 shares of a par ralut 
of tlOO each. It has a reserro fund of $166,000. 
During the Spanish sovereignty it enjoyed the sup> 
port of the government, with which it negotiated 
many large transactions, and it can be considered a 
very solid and reliable corporation. 

Bakk of Cokmebcb. 

At a meeting of stockholders of this bank, held on 
April 14, 190:0, in which 28,000 sharen were repre- 
sented, the bank (which had sugpcnded business) de- 
cided to resume. It^ capital stuck vaa fixed at $500,- 
000, Spanish gold, divided into 10,000 new shares of 
$50 each. This institution in former times trans- 
acted an extensive business with sugar planters and 
tobacco growen and did a large business in loans. 
318 
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Colonial Loan and Deposit Associatios of But- 
FALo, N. Y., U. S. A. 

This aaeociatioQ has an authorized capital of 
^20,000,000, and has for its object the bring- 
ing together of those people who have money 
to invest and those who want to borrow; to fumiBh 
a safe and proStable system for investing money in 
both large and small sums in a manner which will 
assist and encourage saving. Stock in this associa- 
tion is divided into shares of $100 each. 

In addition to the regular banks there are several 
private firms whose business is principally that of 
loaning money on securities. Among these may be 
mentioned the banking houses of Zaldo & Co., TTp- 
mann & Co., and Gelats & Co., all of Havana. 

The legal monetary system of Cuba is patterned 
after that of Spain. The "centen," or twenty-five 
"peseta" piece, is of gold, and has an average value 
of $4.90 American money. The silver coins are the 
"peso," "medio peso," "peseta," "real" and "medio 
real," occupying the same relative positions as the 
American dollar, half dollar, quarter, dime and 
nickel. There also are the usual minor coins of 
bronze. 
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CHAPTEH VII. 
Makkeb and Cost of Liviko. 

IT is no CHsy taak to give a complete idea of the 
cost and manDor of liviug in Cuba. These aru 
subjects about which it is impossible to generalize, 
for in Cuba, aa in all other countries, every person 
ia in this respect a law unto himself. The QeceBsiUes 
of one man are considered luxuries by another. The 
Cubans as a class are cheerful, enjoy society, spend 
freely and live as well as their means will allow. 
Judged from the American scale of prices, certain 
things are very expensive in Cuba, while others, 
which in the United States cost a good deal of 
money, may be had for nothing, as will be explained. 
The habits and customs of good society in Havana, 
which is a cosmopolitan city, do not differ very much 
from those of other countries. The love of travel, 
largely indulged by the wealthy merchants and 
pUntere, has resulted in identifying their habits with 
those which obtain in America and Europe, and has 
introduced into the island almost everything condu- 
cive to comfort and good living. Other classea of 
society, not so favored by fortune, who have been 
deprived of the pleasures and advantages of tntvel, 
have Dot on that account remained strangers to 
progress and social culture, for they hare leaned to 
»« 
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adopt, 80 far ae their means would permit, the ad- 
vantages introduced by their more fortunate neigh- 
bors and friends. 

The principal families provide themeelveB with 
clothing and objects of art and fashion during their 
frequent visits to foreign lands, or order and receive 
the same by express, so that at balls, at the opera, 
and on the public driTes, the beauty of Havana may 
be seen robed in elegant costumes from the noted es- 
tablishments of Paris and Kew York, while Havana 
itself is not lacking in fashionable and artistic 
modistes, who keep in close touch with the latest de- 
crees of the world of fashion. 

The question of securing good domestic service is 
a vexing one in Cuba, just as it is everywhere, and as 
it has been ever since society became so complex that 
the housewife could not attend to all the demands 
upon her head, hands and heart. While the older 
families, well acquainted with the language, markets 
and customs of the country, have solved this question 
to their satisfaction, the stranger coming to reside 
in Cuba is not so fortunate. Here, as everywhere, 
there are good and bad servants, and while really 
good servants are in demand, those of the other class 
are most in evidence and are apt to fall to the lot of 
the stranger. Since the war wages of all kinds have 
advanced and, as in tropical lands it is cuBtomaiy to 
have more servants than in the temperate zone, this 
becomea eomewhat of s burden. 
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The preferred cooking is French, although there 
may be found on all good tables a mixture of French, 
Spsnish and "Creole" dishes, as the Cuban cooking 
is called. Americans coming to Cuba will do well to 
realize that if they insist on havin;; the same sort of 
table they had in the United States, everything must 
be imported, and, therefore, will be expensive, but 
when they Icam to take advantage of the native 
products that are to be found in the markets, the 
comforts of the table will not be diminished, but 
oftentimes improved, and at the same time a de- 
cided saving in household i'X[ieni<C3 will be made. 

Life in Havana is quite expensive, for hotel 
charges, house rents, and, indeed, cverytliing con- 
sumed is dear. Outside of Havana, in second-rate 
towns, where fashion is not so pronounced and habits 
arc more moderate, expenses arc less and living ia 
much cheaper. 

In the country this condition is completely 
changed. Excepting the great sugar plantations, 
where the owners have curried witli them all thcic 
customary habits and necessities, the people live well, 
but modestly; they know nutliiiig of privations, 
neither are they accustomed to cU'pance. The Cuban 
farmer, when he has his land producing cmps, with 
his chickens, cows and hofis, his plantin;;s of ba- 
nanas, RW(>ct potntncfi, yuccas, yams and com, has 
an easy life assured him, and ^hduld lie devote him- 
•elf to niaing crops of greater importance it ii bft- 
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canse of the natural desire which all men poBsesa to 
better their condition. 

If to the above is added the fact that the country 
people build their own housee, for the beautiful palm 
provides everything neceasary therefor, from the 
posts and boards, which the trunk funuBhee, to the 
bark and leaves to make walls and roofs, it is easy to 
understand that in this country, where land is cheap, 
living is cheap for those who devote themselves to 
farming with the sole object of making a living. 



N., 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Transpobtatiok Faciuties. 

THE rooBt important question that confronts a 
proepuctive Iravuler, after he has once made 
up his mind to visit u foreign country, is how to 
reach hie proposed destination. The prozimit; of 
Cuba to the United States and the fact that the 
major part of her products find a ready market in the 
latter country have created a really important and 
growing system of steamship connections. 

The four principal companies, the Ward, Munson, 
Peninsular and Occidental and Morjran linutt, main- 
tain an almost daily service, and it is possible to 
travel to Cuba direct from five American ports — 
New York, New Orleans, Mobile, Miami and Port 
Tampa. The vessels composing the various fleets 
are commodious, well-manned and equal in service 
to the majority of the great ocean liners. 

Of the various companies, the Xcw York end 
Cuba Moil Steamship Co., familiarly known as 
the Ward Line, from the firm name of its general 
agents, James E. Ward & Co., probably has been 
longest established. Years before steam as a mo- 
tive power for vessels came into general use, James 
E. \^ard and Henry P. Booth got together a fleet 
of sailing pockets ond formed the nucleus of Ui« 
SI9 
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present company. In the good old days of the sail- 
ing packet, Cuba vas, in the matter of time, a long 
way from New York, and but comparatively few 
people made the voyage for pleasure. The products 
of the island, however, such as sugar, tobacco and 
coffee, found their best market in the States, and in 
time it became necessary to supersede the sailing 
packets by steamers of larger carrying capacity and 
greater speed. From then until the present time 
^e company has steadily progressed. It now owns 
and operates in its Cuban and Mexico trade fifteen 
full-powered steamers of the most modern construc- 
tion, built expressly for its service;. In the fittings 
of these vessels the comfort of the passengers has 
been most carefully considered throughout. The 
first cabin staterooms are all on the main and prome- 
nade decks and are equipped with all the luxuries 
of the present day ocean palace. The Ward Line 
maintains an express service between Havana and 
Kew York, the time between ports being about four 
days. In addition to the regular Saturday sailings 
other steamers leave New York every Thursday. 
Connections are made in Havana for southern coast 
ports. The vessels of the Ward Line are also pro- 
vided with facilities for the handling of live stock, 
having large and spacious decks for cattle, and spe- 
cially provided stalls for valuable stock. The steam- 
era are also fitted with well-ventilated between-decka 
for the handling of vegetables and perishable freight. 
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Among the important linoa connecting the United 
States and Cuba is the HunBon. This compan^'e 
large fleet of well-appointed steamers gives adequate 
transportation to the Cuban ports and affords the 
tourist, homc-gcekcr, planter or investor a favorable 
opportunity of inspecting the country and cities in 
a leisurely and intelligent manner. No other steam- 
Khip company touches at so many ports of the island. 
Tn-o distinct services are maintained throughout the 
year by the Uunson Line. They are designated, re- 
ppectively, the New York and the Uobile services. 

The New York service touches all the important 
points of the North Coast of Cuba east of Havana. 
Sailings from New York are on Saturday, and are 
direct to Mntanzas, then to Cardenas, Sagus, Cai- 
barien, Nucvita?, Puerto Padre, Gibara and Baracoa. 
Keturning, steamers touch again such coast ports as 
may be necessary, and sail from Matanias to New 
York direct Thursdays, arriving at New York on 
^londays, the round voyage thus occupying three 
weeks and two days. 

Tlic steamers in this service are kept in a high 
state of elTicicncy as regards the carrying of both 
passengers and freight. Particular attention i> paid 
to maintaining; the table. 

As the steamers are under tlie Cuban flag, they 
can, of course, engage in coastwise traflic in Cuba; 
consii(uently, they arc availed of largely for such 
traflic, both in freight and passengers, between tne 
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ports on the schedule. As a mle^ the steamers re- 
main in each port one day at leasts and the run from 
port to port is made over night. This makes the trip 
along the coast very attractive for tourists, as, with a 
new locality every day or two and a full rest over 
night, they secure a maximum of sight-seeing on a 
minimum of fatigue. This coastwise trip is also 
valuable to traveling representatives of business 
houses, as the trip over night in a comfortable state- 
room is much more satisfactory than 'going from port 
to port by rail. 

The Mobile service of the Munson Steamship Line 
serves all the principal ports in the island of Cuba, 
both on the north and south sides, there being at 
present about eight sailings per month. There is a 
weekly freight and passenger service from Mobile Lo 
Havana, and the same steamers touch every four 
weeks at Matanzas, Cardenas and Caibarien. Steam- 
ers sail every other week for Cienfuegos, Santiago, 
Manzanillo and Guantanamo. Other ports in the 
island are touched by Mobile liners whenever suffi- 
cient cargo offers. 

Steamers from Mobile to Havana and other north- 
side ports offer excellent accommodations for about 
twenty-five first-class passengers, and through 
tickets are sold in connection with the regular New 
York liners. These steamers sail regularly from 
Mobile to Havana, and also from Havana to Mobile, 
every Friday at noon. 
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Both pasaeogcr and freight scrvicea ue main* 
tained in coimectioD with the Mobile & Ohio Rail' 
way, the Southern Railway and the LouiBVille & 
Nashville Railway. The line hae traffic agreements 
with all three of these roads, and is, therefore, able 
to offer advantaees to shippers and receivers, by f;iT- 
ing thetn through bills of lading to and from Cuba 
for all interior cities in the Sonth, West and Central 
States. Pineapples, vegetables and other perishable 
cargoes are carriGd from Havana to the interior 
cities, such as Chicago, Cincinnati, 8t Louis and 
others, in fast time. 

The transportation of live cattle of all kinds is 
niadi- u gpociulty by this company. It has ten steamers, 
particularly c(|uippc'd with artificial ventilation, and 
other special accommodations for the transportation 
of live cattle, horsL<i>, mules and other stock. TheEW 
steamers have already carried very large quantities 
of cattle from port« in Venezuela, United States of 
Colombia, Honduras, Central America, Mexict^ and 
the Southern porta of the United State's to ports in 
Cuba. A service from Halifax to Havana, with sail- 
ings every fortnight, is also maintained by the Uun- 
eon Line during the major portion of the year. The 
fleet numbers about sixty vessels, and the steamers 
which are placed in each one of the lines are built 
especially for the company or selected for the par- 
ticular trade in which they are to be placed. 

Facilities for reaching Cuba in speedy and finely- 
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appointed steamers are also provided by the Feoin- 
flular and Occidental Steamship Co., which main- 
tains an almost daily express service between 
Port Tampa and Ikliami, Florida, and Havana, and 
the Morgan Line, which conducts a satisfactory ser- 
vice between New Orleans and Havana. To thotie 
who prefer a brief ocean trip, these lines offer at- 
tractive inducements. The schedule of rates are m 
proportion to those maintained by the companies 
previously mentioned. 

In addition to the above steamship companies, the 
following lines connect Cuba with the United States 
and other countries: 

Brenner Line (New York). — Freight service be- 
tween Havana and New York. 

Companta General Tranaatlantique. — Regular ser- 
vice between French and Cuban and lilexican ports. 

Cuban Line. — Monthly from Antwerp to Porto 
Rico and Cuba; freight and passengers. 

Earn Line. — Service monthly from Cuba and 
West Indian ports to Philadelphia. 

Independent Line (New York). — Regular service 
between New York and Havana, Matanzas, Cardenas 
and Manzanillo. 

La Compania Transatlantica Espariol. — Antilles 
and Mexico Line, three trips a month to and from 
the Antilles, Progreso and Vera Cruz; from Barce- 
lona to Malaga, Cadiz, Porto Rico, Havana, Progreso 
and Vera Cruz; from Liverpool to Havre, Santander, 
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Coronna, Porto Rico, Havana, Progreao and Yen 
Cruz; from Barcelona to Ualaga, Cadiz, Iab Palnuflf 
Porto Itico, Havgna, Progreao and Vera Cnu. 

La Flecha Kavigation Co. — From Antwerp to Ha- 
vana, monthly; paBungers and freight;. 

Liuea dc Vapores TransatlanticoB. — Between Ho- 
vana, Santa Cruz de TenerifFe, Cadiz and Barcelona. 

Hamburg- American Line. — Steamers between 
Hamburg and Havana twice a month. 

Serra Line. — iiervice monthly for paasengeTB and 
freight, from Antwerp to Havana. 

Waydell & Co.'s Line. — Monthly from New York 
to Matanzas and north Cuban ports; also monthly to 
Santiago de Cuba and Cicnfuegos. 

A number of English, German, \orwegian and 
other "tramp" steamers also participate in the carry- 
ing trade of the Island of Cuba. 

In addition to the Munson and Ward Line*, a 
coastwise service is maintaine<1 by the Compania 
Cubana, Ilerrcra Steamship Co., Uenendez Steam- 
ship Co. and tlie Vuclta Abajo Steamship Co., til 
of which trade between the vorioua Northern nod 
Southern coast ports. 

Railwats. 
In comparison with even the newer and least set- 
tled of the United Stairs, CuImi's railway facilities 
are woefully inadi>(]uate. With an area almost e«|iial 
to (hat of New York SUte, she has barely 1,200 mile* 
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of railway open to traffic. This condition is due to 
the incompetence of Spain's colonial government, 
a government which made the serious mistake of 
grossly overtaxing railway material, and belittling 
the necessity of inter-communication between the 
coast ports and the interior of the island. 

A decided change for the better is already taking 
place. The American occupation of the island made 
possible the formation of the Cuba Company, of 
which Sir William Van Home, the builder of the 
Canadian Pacific, is the president and principal pro- 
moter. The Cuba Company, in the face of great 
difficulties, difficulties enhanced by the uncertain 
form of government, has constructed a line be- 
tween Santa Clara, capital of the province of 
the same name, and Santiago de Cuba. The 
railway runs through a wonderfully rich and 
fertile country and is the first to tap the vast 
interior plains and woodlands of the island. It is 
the intention of the company gradually to extend 
branches on either side to the principal towns and 
important agricultural districts. Along its main line 
are to be found great areas of land of the richest de- 
scription, well watered, and, in most cases, well 
wooded, suitable for sugar-cane, tobacco, Indian 
com, cotton, coffee, cacao and all the fruits of tropi- 
cal and sub-tropical regions. Other districts of this 
vast region are peculiarly adapted to cattle, the 
grasses being luxuriant and highly nutritious. Be- 
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sides the main line between Santa Clara snd San- 
tiago, the Cuba Company owns branches to Sancti 
Spirittix, (lolgnin, Faniipa, Ni)>e Bay, aiul controls a 
k-asi-d line to Jucaro and San Fernando. It also hft.4 
direct connections with Havana and the western end 
of the island. 

The other railways of Cuba, with their mileage, 
are: 

Uiilteil Itjiilwiiy nf Havana S4fl.B tnttcii. 

Wpsu-rn IWlwav 10B.5 - 

Mnriutmii nnil Elavaaa ItailwH}-, LlmlMd 9 

Miilnuziu Itnilwajr 172.5 

i'link'tuw Hiitl Jtiraro Itallway Syalein. . """ 



---- ^, irgBuge). 16 

Trinltlad Railway 23 

JiK-arti-Monm Riilway 40 

Pia-rt«l'riiiH)*Sii(.'Tltat Railway 84.88 

TiiiiBH aii>) Sancti SpMha Hallway 94,SS 

OiiBiiUnamii KuilKuy 88.75 

Qiliara Hr.l^imi Hallway 80 

Hauiiai.'.. Hallway 83 

HtUItWAYB. 

The public highwavx of Cul>a are not at all ade- 
quate to tlie ni'pds of the people, but it is the inten- 
tion of the Cuban fiovernmenl to devote consider- 
nble atlenticn and niontv to the betterment of the 
madwayi) thniujihout the island. In the more popu- 
lous dirtrictA a hv.-tem of rond-niakin;: adaplK) to 
tropiciil ri'iiuirt'inentu will Iw inaugurated without 
d.lay. 

KSI-HKSS CoMI-AMEK. 

Tlic carrj'ing business of Cuba has been gnally 
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improved within the past few years by the introduc- 
tion of the American system of express forwarding. 
Early in 1898 the Cuban and Pan-American Express 
Co. was incorporated in New Jersey to do a general 
express and forwarding business between Cuba and 
the United States. The service was rapidly extended 
to all parts of the island. The company's agents are 
to be found at the principal seaports and cities 
and at all railway stations in Cuba. While its efforts 
are devoted principally to the transportation of pack- 
ages between the different cities of the island, it acts 
also as general forwarders to all parts of the world, 
and has numerous side branches, such as the custom 
house, brokerage department, the purchase and com- 
mission department and departments for money or- 
ders, drafts and money transfers by cable, which ex- 
tend its field of usefulness. A new department, re- 
cently organized, is designed to provide facilities for 
the handling of baggage between all steamship 
wharves and railroad stations and the hotels or resi- 
dences of travelers. 

The Southern Express Co. operates a service to and 
from all Cuban points as an extension of its United 
States system. The encouragement to trade between 
the two countries, which has been given by the great 
improvement in facilities for the direct sliipment of 
packages, etc., has been very marked, and the in- 
crease undoubtedly will be much greater in the 
future than it has been heretofore. 
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CHAPTEK IX. 

COMUEHCIAL AND TKADB-MABK LAWB. 

SO far OS respect for nnd obodmiice to the Isw are 
concerned, Cuba is fully entitled to a place with 
the most highly civilized among the nations. Life and 
property are held quite as sacred and are ai com- 
pletely protected by legal safcguarde in the isiand 
as in the United States. The laws concerning fulfill- 
ment of contracti and providing for the recoTery 
of debts arc full and explicit, and give every necessary 
ai^suranc-e to those engaged in business or com- 
merce with the island. Tlic commercial code in force 
is that of Spain, with such modificationB as haTe been 
adnptct] by the provisional government. The more 
important provisions contained therein are given in 
the following pages. 

AoENTB AN'n Attobkbts. 

I'ndiM-IoBcd Principal. — A contract made by an 
agent in his own name shall bind him directly with 
the person with whom it was made; but if the trans- 
action was made for the account of the principal, the 
other contracting i>arty may bring his action against 
the B^ent or against the principal. 

Authority. — The power* of attorney granted an 
ngont shall be considered in force until they are ex- 
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pressly revoked, notwithstanding the death of the 
principal or of the person from whom they were 
received in due form. Acts and contracts made by 
the agent shall be valid with regard to his principal, 
provided they are prior to the time the former is 
informed by legitimate means of the revocation of 
the power of attorney or of the alienation of the es- 
tablishment. They shall also be valid with regard 
to third persons, until the revocation of the power of 
attorney. 

Death. — Agency is terminated by the death of the 
agent or by his incapacity; but not by the death or 
incapacity of the principal, although it may be re- 
voked by his representatives. 

Principal Liable for Fines. — The fines which an 
agent may incur by reason of violations of the fiscal 
laws and regulations of the public administration in 
his management as agent shall be immediately en- 
forced against the property he manages. 

Assignment of Claims. 

Transfer of Credits. — Commercial credits, which 
are not negotiable nor payable to the bearer, may be 
transferred by the creditor without requiring the 
consent of the debtor, it being sufficient that the 
transfer be communicated to him. The debtor shall 
be obligated to the new creditor by virtue of the noti- 
fication, and from the time said transfer is made the 
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only legitimate payment ehall be considered that 
tnadc to the latter. 

Bills of Exchanob. 

Presentation. — Drafts drawn in Cut» at sight, or 
at a period counted from sight, must be presented 
for collection or acceptance within forty days from 
their date. 

Drafts drawn at sight, or at a period counted after 
sight, in foreign countries on places in the territory 
of Cuba shall he presented for collection or accept- 
ance within the forty day* following their introduc- 
tion in the rL'public, and those drawn after date at 
the times stipulated therein. 

Drafts* drawn at a period counted after the date 
thereof need not be presented for acceptance by their 
holders. 

The holder of a draft may, if he deems it con- 
venient to his interests, present it to the person on 
whom it is ilmwn before it falls due, and in such case 
the latter liliall ncropt it or shall state the reasons for 
his refusal to do so. 

Acceptance. — The acceptance of a draft mast lake 
place or be refused on the same iloy on which the 
holder prcuents it for this purpose, and the piTSon of 
whom acceptance i» demanded cannot retain the draft 
in his ponsesition under any pn'text whatsoever. 

Protwt. — In ca<e the acceptance of a bill of ex- 
change is refused it shall l>c protcated, and in view 
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of said protest the holder shall have a right to re- 
quire the drawer or any one of the indoreers to secure 
the amount of the draft to his Batisfaction, or to de- 
posit the amoimt thereof, or to Teimburee him for 
the coBtB of the protest and of the re-exchange, dis- 
counting the legal rate of intereet for the period 
which still IB to elapse until it falls due. 

Action for Security. — An action may be brought 
to compel the drawer and indorsers to give security 
for the payment of a bill protested for non-accept- 
anee. 

Blank Indorsement. — If statement of the date is 
omitted in the indorsement, the ownership of the 
draft shall not be transferred, and it shall be un- 
derstood sa simply a commiBsion for collection. 

Maturity. — All drafts must be paid on the day they 
fall due, before sunset, without any days of grace. 
Bills payable at a fair are due the last day of the 
fair. 

If the day on which it falls due should be a holi- 
day, the draft shall be paid on the previous day. 

Interest. — Bills of exchange protested by reason 
of non-payment shall earn interest in favor of the 
holders thereof from the date of protest. 

Action for Payment. — The action arising from 
bills of exchange to recover, in the respective cases, 
of the drawer, acceptors or indorsers, the payment or 
reimbursement shall include an attachment, which 
must be issued, in view of the draft ard of tlie pro- 
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test, without further requisite than the judicial ac- 
knowledgnient of their eifniHturcB by the drawer and 
indorscTs proceeded agninxt. A similar action tnaj 
he brought against the acceptor to compel him to 
mnke the payment. Tlic ncknowlcdgment of the 
signature ehall not be necessary to carry out the at- 
tachment against the acceptor when no charge of 
forgery has l>cen made in the instrument of protest 
for non-payment. 

BiLi^ OF Lading. 

Shipper and Carrier. — The legal instmmentg of 
the contract between the fhipiK-r and the carrier shall 
he the bills of lading, by the contents of which all 
disputes which may ariisc wilh regard to their execu- 
tion and fulfillment shall be decided, without admis- 
sion of other exceptions than forgery or material 
errors in the drafting thereof. 

After the contract has hcen consummated the bill 
of lading issued shall In.> returni'd to the carrier, and, 
by Tirtue of the exchange of this certificate for the 
article transiiKirtnl, the n'sjH-ctive cbiigiilinns and ac- 
tions Rhall 1k> considered ns cancelifi, unlcFS in the 
same net the claims which the conljncting parties 
desire to rcucrvc are reduced to writing. 

If, in case of h'ss or for any other reft*on whatso- 
ever, the ciinsigncc cannot return, upon receiving 
the merchnndii^*, the hill nf Inding snlmcribed by the 
carrier, he shall give fn\i\ carrier a receipt for the 
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goods delivered, this receipt producing the same 
effect as the return of the bill of lading. 

Bills of lading will give rise to a most summary 
action or to judicial compulsion, according to the 
case, for the delivery of the cargo and the pajrment 
of the freightage and proper expenses. 

Brokers. 

Appointment and Powers. — The services of 
brokers may be rendered by Cubans and foreigners, 
but licensed brokers only may issue certifications. 
Licensed brokers shall have the character of no- 
taries in all that refers to the negotiation of public 
instruments, industrial and commercial securities, 
merchandise and other commercial acts included in 
their office. They shall keep a registry book, enter- 
ing therein in proper order, separately and daily, all 
the transactions in which they may have taken part, 
being, moreover, permitted to keep other books with 
the same formalities. The books and policies of li- 
censed brokers shall be admitted as evidence in 
suits. 

Eemoval from Office. — Brokers may be removed 
from office by the government for breach of duty. 
They shall, moreover, be civilly liable for damage 
caused by any neglect of the obligations of their 
office. 

Special Agents. — Merchants may intrust to other 
agents besides brokers the constant management, in 
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their name and for tbeir account, of one or more of 
the branches of the businees they are engaged in hj 
virtue of a written or verbal agreement, associations 
including euch agrGcmcnta in their by-laws, and pri* 
vate parties making them known by public notices 
or by means of circulars to their correspondenta. ITia 
acts of these special employees or agents shall only 
bind the principal with regard to the transactions 
proper to the branch of business which has been in- 
trusted to them, 

Cabribrs. 

Must Keep a Register. — Transportation agents 
8hall 1)c obliged to keep a HjH-ciiii ri'gistTy, in which 
there Bhall Im> entered, in pro;{ri'«sivt' onier of num- 
bers and date:), all goods "Uie transporttition of which 
is undertaken, staling tho circumstances for tha re- 
spective bills of lading. 

Lien on (Joods for Freight. — The goods trans- 
ported shall be specially obligated to answer for the 
transportation charges and for the expi'nses and fees 
caused by the same during transportation, or Q^til 
the time of their delivery. 

Thid sp<.>cial right shall be limited to eight days 
after the delivery has been made, and after said pre- 
scription the eanicr shall have no further right of 
action than that corres|K)nding to an ordinary 
creditor. 

Intermediate Carricra. — A carrier who delivers 
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merchandise to a consignee by virtne of agreements 
or combined serrices with other carriers shall assume 
the obligations of the carriers who preceded him^ 
reserving his right to proceed against the latter if he 
should not be directly responsible for the fault which 
gives rise to the claim of the shipper or of the con- 
signee. The carrier making the delivery shall also 
assume all the actions and rights of those who hare 
preceded him in the transportation. The sender end 
the consignee shall have a right of action against the 
carrier who executed the transportation contract, or 
against the other carriers who received the goods 
transported without reserve. The reservations made 
by the latter shall not exempt them, however, from 
the liabilities they may have incurred by reason of 
their own acts. 

Goods to be Forwarded by First Shipment. — 
Should no period within which goods are to be de- 
livered be previously fixed, the carrier shall be imder 
obligation to forward them in the first shipment of 
the same or similar merchandise which he may make 
to the point of delivery, and should he not do so, the 
damages occasioned by the delay shall be suffered 
by him. Damages for delay may be liquidated in the 
bill of lading. 

Goods Must be Delivered on Time. — If a period 
has been fixed for the delivery of the goods, it must 
be made within the same; otherwise, the carrier shall 
pay the indenmity agreed upon in the bill of lading, 
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neither the shipper nor the conBignee being entitled 
to anything else. 

When May Itcluse to Transport Goods. — Carriers 
may refuge to accept packages which appear unfit for 
transportation; and if said transportation is to be 
made over a railroad, and the shipment is insisted on, 
the company shall carry it, being exempt from all 
liability if it so states in the bill of lading. 

Gooils Transported at Hisk of Shipi)er. — All dam- 
ages and impairment suffered by goods in transporta- 
tion, by reason of accident, act of God, or by virtue 
of the nature or defect of the articles, shall be for 
the account and risk of the shipper. The proof of 
these accidents is incumlicnt on the carrier. 

Carrier Liable for Xcgligence, — The carrier shall 
be liable for the losses and damages arising from 
the causes mentioned in the foregoing paragraph, 
if it is proved that they occurred nn account of his 
negligence, or because he did not take the precau- 
tions usually adopti'd by careful persons, unless the 
shipper committed fraud in the bill of lading, stating 
that the goods were of a class or quality different 
from what they really were. 

Goods Rendered I'sfless.— If, on account of in- 
jur)*, goods are rendered useless for purposes of salt 
or consumpUon in the manner proper (o the same, 
the consignee shall nut be bound to receive them, and 
may leave litem on the handx of the carrier, demand- 
ing payment therefor at current maricot prices. 
337 
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If, among the goods damaged, there ehoold be 
some in good condition and without any defect, 
■whatsoever, the foregoing provision shall be appli- 
cable with regard to the damaged ones, and the con- 
Bjgnee shall receive those which are perfect, this 
separation being made by distinct and separate ar- 
tides. The same provision shall be applied to mer- 
chandise in bales or packages, with distinction of the 
packages which appear perfect. 

Value of Lost Goods Determined by Bill of 
Lading. — The value of the goods, which the carrier 
must pay in case of their being lost or mislaid, shall 
be fixed in accordance with the declaration contained 
in the bill of lading, no proofs being allowed on the 
part of the shipper that there were among the goods 
declared therein articles of greater value. 

Disputes. — If there should occur doubts and dis- 
putes between the consignee and the carrier with re- 
gard to the condition of goods transported at the 
time of their delivery to the former, the said goods 
shall be examined by esperts appointed by the par- 
ties, and a third one, in cases of disagreement, ap- 
pointed by the judicial authority, the result of the 
examination always being reduced to writing; and if 
the persona interested should not agree to the report 
of the experts, and could not reach an agreement, 
said authority shall have the merchandise deposited 
in a safe warehouse, and the parties interested shall 
make use of their rights in the proper manner. 
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Refusal to Receive Goods. — Should the consignee 
not be ftt the domicile indicated in the bill of lading, 
or should he refuse to pay the transportation charges 
and expenses, or to receive the goods, the deposit of 
said goods shall be ordered by the municipal judge, 
where there is no judge of first instance, to be placed 
at the disposal of the shipper or sender, without 
prejudice to a third person having a better right, 
this deposit having all the eSecL of a delivery. 

Limitation of Claim Against Carrier. — Within the 
twenty-four hours following the receipt of the mer- 
chandise a claim may be brought against the carrier 
on account of damage found therein on opening the 
packages, provided that the indications of the dam- 
age giving rise to the claim cannot be ascertained 
from the exterior of said packages, in which case 
claim would only be admitted on the receipt of the 
packages. 

After the periods mentioned have elapsed, or after 
the transportation charges have been paid, no claim 
whatsoever shall be admitted against the carrier «ith 
regard to the condition in which the goods trans- 
ported were delivered. 

CnscKB. 
Presentation. — The holder of a check most pre- 
sent it for payment within five days of its issue, if 
drawn on the same place, and within i-ight days, if 
drawn on another one. The holder who allows this 
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period to elapse ehall lose his right of action against 
the indoTsers, as well as against the maker^ if the 
funds deposited with the person on whom it is 
drawn should disappear because the latter has sus- 
pended payments or is a bankrupt. The period of 
eight days fixed in the foregoing sentence for 
checks issued from place to place shall be understood 
as extending to twelve days after its date for those 
drawn abroad. 

CONTKACTS. 

Form. — Commercial contracts shall be valid and 
serve as the basis of an obligation and cause of action 
in suits, whatever may be the form or in whatever 
foreign language they are executed, the class to 
which they correspond and the amount involved, 
provided their existence is proved by some of the 
means established by the civil law. However, the 
declaration of witnesses shall not in itself be suffi- 

* 

cient to prove the existence of a contract, the con- 
sideration of which exceeds 1,500 pesetas (about 
$300), if no other evidence is adduced. 

Telegraphic correspondence shall only be the basis 
of an obligation between contracting parties who 
have previously admitted this medium in a written 
contract, and provided the telegrams fulfil the con- 
ventional conditions or tokens which may have been 
previously fixed by the contracting parties. 

There shall be excepted from the foregoing con- 
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tracts executed in a foreign coantr; in which the law 
requires certain instrutnentB, methods or formali- 
ties for their validity, although not reqaii«d bj 
Cuban taw. 

By Correepoodence. — Contracts executed through 
correspondence shall be completed from the time an 
answer is made accepting the proposition or the con- 
ditions by which the latter may be modilied. 

By Agent or Broker. — Contracts in which an agent 
or broker mediates shall be completed when the con- 
tracting parties shall have agreed to their clauses. 

Time of Terformancc. — Obligations which do not 
have a limit previously fixed by the parties, or by 
the provisions of this code, shall be demandable tan 
days after having been contracted, if they can only 
be the basis of an ordinary action, and on the next 
day if an u^tocution lies. 

Delay in Performance. — The effects of tardiness 
in compliance with commercial obligations shall be- 
gin: 

(1) In contracts in which a day is fixi-d for their 
compliance by the will of the pjirtics or by law, on 
the day following the one they full due. 

(2) In confrac't!* in which no such day ifl fixed, 
from thf day on which the creditor legally summons 
the debtor or makes known to him the declaration 
of h>!<»i and damage nrndc against him bt'furc a justice, 
notary or other public ofticial authorized to admit 
the same. 

Ml 
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FAOIOBS OB COUUIBBION MeBOHANTS. 

Liability. — When the factor transactB busineaa in 
his own name, it shall not be necessaiy for him to 
state who is the principal, and he shall be directly 
liable, as if the business were for his own account, 
to the pereons with whom he transacts the same, 
said persons not having any right of action against 
the principal, nor the latter against the former, the 
Uabiiities of the principal and the factoi to each 
other always being reserved. 

Refusal to Accept Commission. — In case a factor 
should refuse the commisBion intrusted him, he shall 
be obliged to communicate his decision to the prin- 
cipal by the quickest means possible, being required 
in any ease to confirm it by the first mail after re- 
ceiving the commission. 

He shall also be obliged to exercise due care in the 
custody and preservation of the merchandise which 
the principal may have forwarded to him until the 
latter appoints a new agent, in view of his refusal, 
or until, without awaiting a new designation, the 
judge or court has taken possession of the goods at 
the request of the agent. 

Non-compliance with any of the obligations es- 
tablished in the two foregoing paragraphs shall cause 
the agent to incnr the liability of indemnifying the 
principal for the loss and damages which may arise. 

Cannot Delegate Authority. — The factor shall per- 
sonally discharge the commissions he may receive. 
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and cannot delegate them without the prior consent 
of the principal unlCBs he has previously been 
authorized to make the delegation; but he may, 
under his liability, make use of hie employees in the 
routine transactions, which^ according to general 
commercial customs, are intrusted to the same. 

If the factor should have made a delegation or 
substitution vith the authority of the principal, he 
shall be liable for the acta of the substitute, if the 
person to whom the business was delegated wa< se- 
lected by him, being otherwise released from li- 
ability. 

Transacting Business at Prices Not Authorized. — 
A factor who, without express authorization of the 
principal, should transact some business at prices or 
conditions which are more onerous than the current 
market rates on the date on which it took place, shall 
1m! liable to the principal for the loss he may have 
caused him thereby, the statement that he made 
tran»ictiflns at the same time for his own account, 
under similar circumstances, not being admissible 
as an e.xcuse. 

Cnnnot Si-II on Credit. — A factor cannot, without 
authority from the principal, loan or soil on credit 
or on time, the principal being pt'rmittcd in such 
cases to rp(|uire cnph payment of the agent, leaving 
him any iriti-re-'t, profit or advnniagi' which may 
arise from said credit on time. 

Italc uf Commission. — Should (here l>e no agree- 
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ment with regard to commission^ the latter shall be 
fixed in accordance with the commercial practices 
and customs of the market where the commission 
is fulfilled. 

Lien on Goods for Commission. — ^Merchandise for- 
warded on consignment shall be understood as spe- 
cially bound to the payment of the commission f ees^ 
advances and expenses the factor may have made on 
account of its value or proceeds. 



FOBBIGN COBPOBATIONS. 

May Engage in Business. — ^Foreigners and cor- 
porations organized abroad may trade in Cuba, sub- 
ject to the laws of their country, in so far as their 
capacity to transact business is concerned; and to 
the provisions of this code in all that refers to the 
creation of their establishments within Cuban terri- 
tory, to their commercial operations, and to the juris- 
diction of the courts of the country. 

Registration. — ^Foreign partnerships or corpora- 
tions which desire to establish themselves or create 
branches in Cuba shall present and have recorded in 
the register, besides their by-laws and the documents 
prescribed for Cuban corporations, a certificate issued 
by the Cuban Consul stating that said companies 
have been established and authorized according to 
the laws of the respective countries. 
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LiHlTATIOK OF ACTIONS. 

Six Months. — The real action against the aecuritj 
of agents shall only be brought within six months, 
counted from the date of the receipt of the public 
fccurities, commercial bonds or funds which may 
have been delivered to them for negotiation. Ac- 
tions relating to the collection of transportation, 
freights, cspenses inherent thereto, and the contribu- 
tions of ordinary averages shall prescribe six months 
after the goods which gave rise thereto were deliv- 
ered. 

One Year. — The following shall prescribe after 
one year: 

(1) Actions arising from service, works, pro- 
viRions and furnishing of goods or money for the 
construction, repair, equipment or provisioning of 
vessels, or to support the crew, to be counted from 
the delivery of the goods and money, or from the 
pcri(»l tttipulated for their payment, and from the 
tiinc M-niw or lalior were rcnflcred, if they should 
not ii:i\f Ufii ciinancd fur a <lffinite[KTiod or voyage. 
Shnult) Ihi^ l)e llie eatip, the lime of the preRcription 
shall benin to \>c counted from the end of the voyage 
or from the date of the contract referring thereto, 
and, Hhotild Ihcn- Ih' any inti'miption therein, from 
the time of (he defmite conclusion of the service. 

(2) Actions relating (o the delivery of the cargo 
in niarilimo or land transportation or to the in- 
demnity for delavfl and damages saffeicd bj the 
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goods transported, the period of the preBCription to 
be counted from the day of the delivery of the cargo 
at the place of its destination, or from the day on 
which it should have beea delivered according to the 
conditions of its transportation. 

Actions for damages or defaults cannot be brought 
if, at the time of the delivery of the respective ship- 
ments or within the twenty-four hours following, 
when damages which do not appear on the exterior 
of the packages received are in question, the proper 
protests or reservations should not have been made. 

Three Years. — The liability of exchange brokers, 
commercial brokers, or ship-broking interpreters in 
the obligations in which they take part by reason 
of their office shall prescribe after three years. 

Actions arising from drafts shall extinguish three 
years after they have fallen due, should they have 
been protested or not. A similar rule shall be ap- 
plied to drafts and promissory notes of commerce, to 
checks, stubs and other instruments of draft or ex- 
change, and to the dividends, coupons, and the 
amounts of the amortization of obligations. 

Actions arising from loans on bottomry or re- 
spondentia or from marine risks shall prescribe after 
three years from the period of the respective con- 
tracts or from the date of the accident which gives 
rise thereto. 

Actions which may be brought by a partner 
against the copartnership, or vice versa, shall pre- 
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Bcribe ait«r three years, counted from the with- 
drawal of the partner, hie exclusion, or the dissolu- 
tion of the copartnership. It shall be necessar;, in 
order that this period may run, to record in the 
commercial register the withdrawal of the partner, 
his exclusion, or the dissolution of the copartnership. 
Five Years. — The right to recover the dividends 
or payments which are declared by reason of profit 
or capital on the part or share which is due each 
I)artnor in Uic association funds shall prescribe after 
five years, counted from the day fixed to commence 
their collection. 

LlHITED PaRTKEBSBIP. 

Firm Name. — Limited copartnerships must trans- 
act business under the name of all the members 
thereof, of several of them, or of one only, it heinf; 
necessary to add, in the latter two cases, to the name 
or names given the words "and company," and in oU 
cai>cs the words "limited copartnership." This gen- 
eral name xliall constitute the firm name, in which 
there may never be included the names of special 
partners. 

Should any special partner include his name, or 
permit its inclusion, in the firm name, he shall be 
subject, with regard to persons not members of the 
copartnership, to the same liabilities as the manag- 
ing partners, withoflt acquiring any more righta thia 
$47 
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those corresponding to his character of special part- 
ner. 

Liability of Special PartnerB. — All the members 
of the copartnership, be they or be they not manag- 
ing partners of the limited copartnership, are jointly 
and severally liable for the results of the transac- 
tions of the latter in the same manner and to the 
same eitent as in general copartnerships. They shall 
furthermore hare the same rights and obligations 
which are prescribed for partners in general copart- 
nerships. The liability of special partners for the 
obligations and losses of the copartnership shall be 
limited to the funds which they eontribnted, or 
bound themselves to contribute, to the Umited co- 
partnership. Special partners cannot take any part 
whatsoever in the management of the interests 
of the copartnership, not even in the capacity of 
special agents of the managing partners. 

Loans. 

Time of Payment. — In loans for an indefinite pe- 
riod, or in which no due time has been fized, pay- 
ment cannot be demanded of the debtor until thirty 
days have elapsed, to be counted from the date of 
the notarial demand which may have been made. 

Interest. — Loans shall not pay any interest unless 
there is an agreement to that effect in writing. The 
interest of the loan may be agreed upon without any 
established rate or limitation whatsoever. Any 
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agreement made in favor nf the creditor shall ba 
considered as interest. 

Default of Payment. — Debtors who delay the pay- 
ment of their debts after the same have fallen due 
must pay, from the day folloving that on vhich it 
became due, the interest agreed upon in such case, 
or, in the absence of such agreement, the legal in- 
terest. 

If the loan is in kind, in order to compute the 
interest, its value shall be determined by the prices 
of the merchandiec loaned in the locality in which 
the return is to be made, on the day following that 
on which it falls due, or by the value fixed by ex- 
perts if the merchandise should no Jon^^r exist at 
the time its appraisement is to be made. 

If the loan consists of bonds or securities, the in- 
tercut, by reason nf delay in repayment, shall be that 
earned liy naid necuriticii or Imndu, or, in the absence 
there<if, the lejnil rate of interest, the value of the 
securities Itcing determined by their price on ex- 
change, if tliey are subject to ({untnlinn, or at their 
current prices on the day following that on which 
they fall due. 

(■■•mpimnil Interest. — Inten-st which ha!> fallenduc 
and has not ))oeii paid shall not earn interest. Tha 
contracting parties may. however, capitalize the net 
interest which has not been paid, which, as new 
principal, shall earn interest. 

Payments on Account. — Payments on account, 
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when there is no express stipulation with regard to 
their application, shall first be applied to the pay- 
ment of interest as it falls due and then to the prin- 
cipal. 

Pledged Securities. — After the period for vhich 
the loan was contracted has elapsed, the creditor, 
nnlees there was an agreement to the contrary, and 
without necessity of notifying the debtor, shall be 
authorized to request the alienation of the securities, 
for which purpose he shall present them, with the in- 
strument constituting the loan, to the board of di- 
rectors, which, after finding their numeration cor- 
rect, shall convey them to the amount necessary 
through a licensed broker, on the same day, if it be 
possible, and, otherwise, on the next. A lender can 
only make use of the said right during the hours of 
the exchange of the day following that on which the 
debt fell due. 

Securities which are quoted on exchange, payable 
to bearer, pledged in the manner fixed in the fore- 
going paragraph, shall not be subject to return until 
the lender has been reimbursed, without prejudice 
to the rights and actions of the dispossessed owner 
against the persons liable according to the laws for 
the acts by virtue of which he has been deprived of 
the posseeaion and ownership of the securities given 
as a guaranty. 

Mabbied Women. 

May Engage in Business. — A married woman, over 
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twenty-one years of age, may tnido with the anthor- 
ity of her husband, contained in a public inBtrument 
recorded in the commercial registry. A married 
woman chall also be consideri'd authorized to trade 
who does bo with the knowledge of her husband. 

Revocation of Authority. — The revocation of the 
permisBion granted the wife to trade must l>o entered 
in the register. 

Property Liable for Her Transactions. — If the 
woman is authorized to do busincB.'i, her dowry and 
jK-rsonal property, in addition to the dowry, and all 
the property and rights of the conjugal partnership, 
Rhall be liable for the results of her commercial 
transactions, the wife l)eing permitted to alienate 
and mortgage her personal private property, as well 
as that owned in common. 

Parthbrshif. 

Name. — The general copartnership must transact 
buBlnoNi under the name of all itfi members, of sev- 
t'ral of them, or of one only, it being neceBsary to add 
in the latter two casen to the name or namt'H given 
the words "anil company." This general name ohall 
constitute the finu name or nignatun', in which there 
may never t>e included the name of & person who is 
not at the time a partner in the aR!>ociation. Those 
wlio, not being memlftTB of the partnership, include 
their nameti in the firm denomination, chnll be sub- 
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ject to joint liability, without prejudice to the penal 
liability which may be proper. 

Liability of Partners. — All the members of the 
general copartnership, be they or be they not man- 
aging partners of the same, are personally and jointly 
liable with all their property for the results of the 
transactions made in the name and for the account 
of the partnership, under the signature of the latter, 
and by a person authorized to make use thereof. 

Who May Bind the Partnership.- — The partners 
not duly authorized to make use of the firm signature 
shall not make the company liable through their 
acts and contracts, even though they execute them 
in the name of the latter and under its signature. 
The civil or criminal liability for these acts shall be 
incurred exclusively by the authors thereof. 

Liability of Eetiring Partners. — The liability of 
the partner excluded, as well as that of the copart- 
nership, for all acts and obligations contracted in 
the name and for the accoimt of the latter, with 
regard to third persons, shall continue until the 
record of the partial rescission of the articles of co- 
partnership has been made in the commercial reg- 
ister. 

Dissolution.— General and limited copartnerships 
shall be dissolved for the following reasons: 

(1) The death of one of the general partners, if 
the articles of copartnership do not contain an ex- 
press agreement that the heirs of the deceased part- 
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ner are to continue in the copartnership, or an 
agreement to the effect that said copartnership will 
continue between the eurviving partnere. 

(3) The insanity of a managing partner, or any 
other cause which renders him incapable of admin- 
iBtcring hia property, 

(3) The failure of any of the general partners. 

A partnership shall not be considered as extended 
by the implied or presumed will of the members after 
the period for which it was constituted has elapsed; 
and if the members desire to continue in asaociation 
they shall draw up new articles of copartnership. 



Salbb. 

Kxpense of Delivery. — The expense of the deliT- 
«iy of merchandise in commercial sales shall be de- 
frayed by the vendor until said merchandise is 
placed at the disposal of the purchaser, weighed or 
measured, unless there is an agreement to the con- 
trary. The expenses ariiiiDg from the receipt and re- 
moval of the merchandise from the place of delivery 
shall be defrayed by the purchaser. 

Delivery on Time. — If the vendor does not deliver 
the goods sold at the time stipulated, the purchaser 
may request the fulfillmpnt or the rescission of the 
contract, with danisgi's in cither cam- for the lota he 
may have suffered by reason of the delay. 
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Delivery of a Part. — In contracts in which the de- 
livery of a certain amount of merchandise is stipu- 
lated within a certain time, the pnTchaaer shall not 
be obliged to receive part of said amount even on the 
promise of delivering the balance; hut if he accepts 
the partial delivery the sale shall he consummated 
with regard to the goods received, reserving the right 
of the purchaser to demand for the rest the fulfill- 
ment of the contract or its rescission, in accordance 
with the foregoing article. 

Purchase Money Lien. — During the time the arti- 
cles sold are in the possession of the vendor, even 
though they be in the capacity of deposit, the latter 
shall have preference to the same over any other 
creditor to obtain the payment of the price with the 
interest arising from the delay. 

Delayed Payments. — Any delay in the payment for 
the article purchased shall obligate the purchaser 
to pay the legal rate of interest on the amount he 
owes the vendor. 

By Sample. — If the sale takes place by sample or 
by a fixed quality, in case the purchaser refuses to 
accept the goods, experts shall be appointed by both 
parties, who shall decide whether their reception is 
proper or not. If the experts should declare that the 
articles are to be received, the sale shall he considered 
as consummated, and in a contrary case the contract 
shall be rescinded, without prejudice to the indemni- 
fication to which the purchaser may be entitled. 
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Right of EzamiiiaUon. — In the purchase of goods 
which arc not seen or cannot be classified by a fixed 
quality, well known in commerce, it shall be andcr- 
stood that the purchaser reserves the privilege of 
examining them and unrestrictedly rescinding the 
contract if the goods do not suit him. The purchaser 
shall also he entitled to rescind said contract if he 
reeencd the right, by an express agreement, to ex- 
amine the goods contracted for. 

Refusal of Purchaser to Accept Goods. — If the 
purchaser refuses, without just cause, to receive tha 
goods bought, the vendor may demand the fulfill- '\ 
ment or rescission of the contract, depositing the 
mcTclian<lisc in court in t}ic first case. The same 
judicial deposit may be made by the vendor when- 
ever the purchaser delays in taking charge of the 
merchan<1ise. The expenses arising from the deposit 
tlmll In- ilt'fmypd by the jhteou who caused said 
<lopoait tit l)c made. 

Purchaser's Risk, — The damages and impnirment 
EufTcrod t>y merchandise after the contract ban I)ccn 
consitininutifl and the vcndorluiK the gi>odri nt the dis- 
[H>.-ud of tho puri'huscr in the place and at the time 
agreed upon, shall he RulTered by the purchaser, ex- 
cept in catics of carvlcssncea or negligence on the part 
of the vendor. 

Whin Vendor is Liable for namape. — The dam- 
ages und inipairniont sufTertid by merchandise, even 
though it be by reason of an accident, shall be for 
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the account of the rendor in the following casee : 

(1) If the sale took place by number, weight or 
measure, or if the article sold is not fised and deter- 
mined, with marks and signs which identify it. 

(3) If, by reason of an express agreement or the 
usages of commerce, in view of the nature of the 
article sold, the purchaser has the priTilege of pre- 
viously examining and investigating it. 

(3) If the contract contains a clause to the eSect 
that the delivery is not to be made until the article 
sold has acquired the conditions stipulated. 

Purchaser's Hight of Action Against Vendor. — A 
purchaser who, at the time of receiving the merchan- 
dise, fully examines the same shall not have a right 
of action against the vendor, alleging a defect in the 
quantity or quality of the merchandise. 

A purchaser Bliall have a right of action againet 
ft vendor for defects in the quantity or quality of 
merchandise received in bales or packages, provided 
he brinp his action within the four days followiag 
its receipt, and that the average is not due to accident, 
to the nature of the merchandise, or to fraud. 

In such cases the purchaser may choose between 
the rescission of the contract or its fulfillment in 
accordance with the terms of the agreement, but 
always with the payment of the damages he may 
have suffered by reason of the defects or faults. 

The vendor may avoid this claim by demanding, 
when making the delivery, that the merchandise be 
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exunined full; bj the purchaser with regards to the 
quantity and quality thereof. 

Limitation of Claim for Defects. — A purchaser 
who has not made any claim based on the inherent 
defects in the article sold within the thirty days fol> 
lowing its delivery shall lose all rights of actioD 
against the vendor for such defects. 

Lobs of Goods. — The loss or impainneot of tha 
goods Iwfore tht'ir delivery, on account of unforeseen 
accidents or without the fault of the vendor, shall 
entitle the purcliaper to rescind the contract, unless 
the vendor has constituted himself the bailee of tha 
merchandise, in which case his liability shall be lim- 
ited In that arising by reason of the deposit. 

Warehouse Receipts. 

Negotiable. — The receipts iseued by general wars- 
bouse associations for the produce and merchandis* 
they accept to care for shall be negotiable, shall be 
transferred by indorsfnient, asKignmcnt, or in any 
other manm-r iran!>fprring owneiship, according as 
to whether they are issuud to order or to bearer, and 
shsll have the force and value of commercial bilk of 
lading. These receipts must necessarily state tha 
class of goods, with the number or amount each ona 
reptwents. 

Holder. — The owner of the receipts is rested with 

the full ownership of the commodities deposited in 

the warehouses of the association, and shall be ex- 
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empted from all liabilitj from claims broaght against 
the receiver, the indorsers, or prior owners, except if 
eaid claims arise from the traDsportation, storage, 
and preservation of the merchandise. 

Actions. — If a creditor vbo has legal possessioii 
of ft receipt as security should not be paid on the day 
his claim falls due, he may bring an action against 
the association to gain possession of the goods on de- 
posit sufficient to cover bis credit, and shall hare 
preference over other debts of the depositor, with 
the exception of those mentioned in the foregoing 
article. 

The sales referred to in the preceding paragraph 
shall be made in the warehouse of the association, 
without the necessity of a judicial decree, at a public 
auction previously announced, and through a licensed 
broker, .where there are any, and otherwise through 
a notary. 

Tbade-Uark Law8, 
The trade-mark law in force is the Spanish law 
of August 21, 1884, modified by the law of January 
17, 1901. The law provides expressly for the regis- 
tration of foreign trade-marks, provided a treaty on 
the subject exists between the country in which their 
owners arc located and Spain; or, in case no such 
treaty exists, foreipn marks may be rep^istered on 
condition of reciprocity. Registration is necessary to 
aocure the right of the mark. In fact, the law forbids 
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the use of an unrogjotcred mark, and the naer of a 
mark who fails to regietcr it within ninety iayit ia 
liable to a fine. The first applicant for regiatration 
becomee the owner of the mark. 

The definition of a registrable trade-mark ia broad 
enough to include any distinguishinf; mark. The 
following marks arc not registrable: (1) National 
arms or insignia or decoratioua, except by express 
authority; {'i) arms, insignia, blazons, or deviccfl of 
any foreign state except by consent of such state; 
(3) marks commonly employed to designate a class 
of goods; (-1) pictures contrary to good morals, and 
caricatuns toniling to riilicule ideas, persons or ob- 
jects worthy of respect; (5) marks previously regis- 
tered; (f>) mnrkfl so closely resembling previously 
regi.'iti'ri'd marks a!> to cauM! confusion or to deceive; 
(T) markx which rclati' to any form of religion, when 
it is apparent Unit the mark, whether intentionally or 
not, tends to di:!i]>arage or ridicule; (8) portraits of 
living persons without th<-ir consent, or portraits of 
deceased person:: when any of their relatives within 
the fourth dcprec object. Only one mark may bo 
registertKl for the same industry or class of products, 
and the repistrant i* liable to fine if he uses any mark 
other than the registennl mark. Transfers of trade- 
marks must lie retri^terod. The term of registration 
is not statwl. The fee for registration is $13.50, 
Infringers of registered t nide- marks are liable to Rne 
and imprisonment. 
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CHAPTER X. 
The Isle of Pines. 

THE Isle of Pines^ about which there is special in- 
terest, owing to the fact that the Piatt Amend- 
ment provides that it shall be omitted from the proposed 
constitutional boundaries of Cuba, the title thereto 
being left to future adjustment by treaty, is also 
called Beina Amalia and lies in the Caribbean Sea, 
in a deep bight off the south coast of the western part 
of Cuba. 

The island, which measures thirty-four miles from 
north to south, and forty-three miles from east to 
west, contains, including the "cienaga,^^ or swamp, 
681,040 acres, or ninety-nine square miles less than 
the State of Bhode Island. The island has a geo- 
logical relation to the general chain of insular main- 
lands of the Antilles, and is unlike the numerous low 
coral and sand formations, known as keys and man- 
grove swamps, scattered in such profusion off the 
coast. In general, the surface is a plateau of from 
fifty to one hundred feet above the sea level, broken 
by ridges of hills or cliffs that project abruptly 
above the general surface. 

The two mountain ridges at the northern end 
reach an elevation of about 1,500 feet, and are com- 
posed of limestone and marble. The other ridges 
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in the center are much lower, lesa precipitona, and 
are formed of gray Ban<Istc)ne, red rock, and gravel, 
containing iron. The tnoBt remarkable summits are 
the Bierra do la Canada, 1,600 feet high, with 
precipices meaEiiring J50 feet; Dagiiila, 1,500 feet 
liigh, from the eunimit of which the entire island 
may be pccn; Sierra dc CabaDos, 1,074 feet high, and 
Mount CaEau, which is of moderate height. 

The southern part, comprising about one-third of 
tlie entire tin-u, is iin impiu-subli- '■ (^ienagu," or eait 
tiayou and Ing'mn, intcrsper^eil with ieleta and ledgBs 
of coral rock, locally known as '"dog-tooth" forma- 
tions, and occupied by fishermen. There is a small 
<ipt-n lake at the smith of the caii^wuy which con- 
nects with higher ground. The whole island, with 
the ciception of the rocky southern coast, is sur- 
roundi'd by mangrove t^wampo, with here and there a 
Mretch of Bandy beach. 

The mineral spring.', for which the island has a 
world-wide reputation, judged from official and in- 
dividual certificutinn as to curative properties, are 
niiiarknblc in putmnnary, rhcumntie and throat 
afTectionH. A chemical analysis shows the waten 
to \tc inipn>gnnted with nxvgen and carbonic aoid 
gap, chloride of sodium, sulphate of lime, magneiia, 
chloride of calcium, nitrate of lime and silei. The 
temperature of the water is 83 degrees F. The 
rrgimen nf treatment Is two baths, of a quarter of an 
hour each and fonr glaHe:< tnken inwardly pei day. 
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The baths are erected over the springs. The testi- 
monials of the beneficial effects of bathing and drink- 
ing are numerous, among others being a case of bron- 
chial trouble requiring caustic treatment of the 
throat, which was cured in ten days, and without a 
recurrence of the complaint. It is claimed that the 
waters rival Saratoga, in the United States. 

The climate is described as delicious, the air pure 
and balmy, and notwithstanding the fact that the 
island is sea girt, is considered dry. The winds, 
coming from the sea and passing over the pine for- 
ests, are gentle and invigorating. The year is di- 
vided into two seasons. During the wet, or summer, 
season the rains begin early in June and last until 
October, seldom more than two hours in the after- 
noon, and are accompanied by thunder and lightning. 
The greatest rainfall is in May, June and July, 
although there is no month entirely free from rain. 
During this wet season about two-thirds of the pre- 
cipitation of the year falls. The day is usually clear 
until 10 a. m., after which it is showery until night, 
which is clear. The hottest hours are from 10 to 12 
a. m. About 8:30 p. m. the breeze blowing in from 
, the sea moderates the temperature, and at night 
heavy dews contribute to the luxuriance of 
vegetation. 

The dry, or winter, season extends from October 
to June, with occasional visitations, from Novem- 
ber to February, of northers, lasting about forty- 
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eight hours, when the temperature falls to 50, but 
these arc not as uncomfortable as the March winds 
of tlie United States. This dry season is not eo- 
(irely without precipitation, the rainy days number- 
ing' about one-third as many as tliose of the wet 
scuiiuu. 'i"he annual rainfall ranges from ■ fifty to 
fifty-tno inches being less than that of the Gulf 
Coast <if the Statec 

Of the land denominated rich, a very small per- 
irnta;:e is actually inidiT cultivation, but the nature 
ft tJie growth upon it mhows the value of the soil. 
Of the entire surface of the island but one per cent., 
OP 3,»00 avTvf, is now under cultivation. As an ex- 
ample of the wonderful variety of p^oduetl^ a farm of 
less than thirty-lbrce acres under actual cultivation 
produces colTec, sugar, chocolate, cocoanutu, plant- 
ains, iNinanas swci-t potatoes, caD^va. rice, beans, 
lettuce, tiibact'ii, boiiey. fowls, pigs and cattle, bb 
wi'Il a^ a ft'w pineapples fi>r home cun sumption. The 
rich, arable land of the island is not found in larfre 
tracts, but is scuttere«l in patches among the hills, 
suitable for tolucco rather than sugar plantations. 

The di^'Uiand f»r supplies in the ii^land is Gmat), 
and the freight rates tn the mainland arc high, hence 
tlie only airrieultunil product that finds a ready mar- 
ket, and oiuniiinds ca-^h, is tolincco. Of this staple 
the island txporl.d in IKiHt a)>out .l.ofirt Imh-s (of 100 
]i.)nnds failil. In I!""' the itimIucI whs li^s, ns the 
wr.rkiTs who bad come fmrn Cula to escape the war 
3iia 
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returned to their old homes^ where the reputation 
of the leaf, if not its actual Buperiority, gives the 
laborer who cultivates on shares a larger return for 
his work. Tobacco from the Isle of Pines sells in 
Havana at the highest market rates. 

In addition to tobacco, the chief crop of the island, 
the following vegetable products are cultivated: 
Boniato, or sweet potato, which has a particularly 
fine flavor, and with reduced rates to Cuba should 
become a marketable product; chocolate, raised only 
experimentally but of fine quality, and cocoanuts, 
which yield abundantly though but few trees have 
been planted. Cocoanuts could easily become an 
article of export. Coffee has thus far been raised 
only as an experiment, but the quality seems to be 
fair, and good results may be expected therefrom. 
Bice grows well without irrigation, while sugar cane 
at present is raised only for home consumption, the 
juice being extracted by a rude wooden mill and 
boiled down in a large open kettle, making a coarse, 
dark sugar, unfit for export. About 112 farms on 
the island are devoted chiefly to tobacco. 

The only mineral product of importance is marble, 
which is found in the two mountains east and west 
of Nueva Gerona, on the north coast. It was quarried 
extensively about thirty years ago, the ruins of a 
steam plant for sawing and polishing the slabs 
being still in evidence as showing that money had 
at one time been invested in the enterprise. It is 
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Baid that, for reasons of its own, the goTerament 
looked with disfavor on the enterprise and, to dis- 
courage it, lavied a duty upon the sand need in saw- 
ing, which was hauled from the shore a mile from the 
quarry. This imposition killed the industry. 
About twelve years ago a few cargoes of marbla 
blocks were shipped to Havana, where they were 
sawed and polished. Since that time nothing hsa 
been done. The marble is of good quality, ranging 
from good white statuary, through various shades of 
bhio-vcined stone, tn marble of a dark ^ay, tJiough 
specimens with pink coloring are aho found. Tha 
etnne is free from cracks and will furnish slabs of 
any dimeosinns. The deposits range from five to 
iWL'nIy-fivt; feet in thicknt-ds. Tbo old workings 
huvu done nothing more than strip the surface of t 
clijl of weather-wom rock, and the amount of ma- 
tcrial in sight is unlimited. The rock ctystaU scat- 
tered over the hills are much priaed by casual visi- 
tors to the island. 

At Neuva Gcrona ara the ruins of an extensive 
brick-yard, whence flooring ami roofing lilu were 
formerly shippcfl to Havana, but nothing is now dona 
in this direction. 

The flora of the island included many of the jraria- 
ties found in Floridii. wiili the large hsM-wood treat 
of Central America and klexicn, and. singularly, the 
pine, a species from the temperate zone, which growa 
over the greater part of the island. There are alto 
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extensive groves of the royal palm, and twenty-six 
other varieties of the same numerous family, ma- 
hogany, lignum-vitae, coco-wood, from which reed 
instruments are made, the cedar, used in the manu- 
facture of cigar-boxes, and certain dye-woods. In 
the swamps on the southern side of the island, acces- 
sible only by sea, are found mahogany and most of 
the other valuable woods of the island. There are 
two small saw-mills on the island, only one of which 
is in operation. The pine is not large and is valuable 
only for railway ties, telegraph-poles, and poles on 
which to hang tobacco during the process of curing. 

Nueva Gerona, the capital, is situated on the left 
bank of the Sierra de las Casas River, two miles above 
its mouth on the north coast. It is elevated about 
thirty feet above the sea, well drained, exposed to the 
constant breezes from the sea and is free from 
malaria. There is a hotel, an ice plant, and a wharf 
where the steamer from Batabano lands once a 
week. The population does not exceed 1,000 souls, 
and the population of the entire island does not ex- 
ceed 3,200, according to the census taken by the 
American government in 1899. 

Considered from an economic point of view, the 
Isle of Pines is not to be compared with Cuba. Its 
soil is not adapted to sugar-raising, though, as stated, 
there are certain small patches well adapted to tobacco 
culture. Much of the island would doubtless produce 
fruit, but grazing is the most promising business at 
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present in view and it might become in time an 
important source of supply for cattle and shoep for 
the West Indian markets. It will doubtless become 
an important health resort and all conditions of 
climate, vegetation and socnciy combine to render 
it attractive both to invalids and others who wish to 
escape the severe Northern winters. Unfortunately, 
the island is without deep harbors, being surrounded 
by broad reaches of very xhallow sea, which larp-ly 
neutralizes it£ value from a military Btandpoinf. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
Akbbican Ektebpbise in Cuba. 

THE amount of American capital already in- 
vested in Cubft is very l^rge. Previous to tie 
late war this capital was absorbed almost entirely by 
the vftst sugar plantations, but the trend of investr 
ment to-day is toward more diversified interests, such 
as copper mines, tobacco, fruit and vegetables and 
the cattle industry. 

Cubans geographical position, practically at the 
door of the United States, and her undoubted agri- 
cultural and mineral wealth offers a field for Ameri- 
can enterprise, which is bound to attract not only 
an enormous amount of capital, but that which is 
equally essential, Yankee energy and brains. 

The value of the island as a safe and profitable 
sphere for the investment of money and labor is 
proved by the testimony of eminent observers, who 
have given the subject personal attention. In the 
opinion of Robert T. Hill, of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, the industrial possibilities of Cuba 
are undoubted. He says, in pari;: 

*ln the mountainous eastern end of Cuba, Puerto 
Principe and Santiago will be the most profitable 
field for fruit culture. This highly favored region is 
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the onljr one, outside of the Mediterranean shore be- 
tuecn ^Marseilles and Qenoa, that will produce lemons 
equal tn those grown in Sicily, Properly conducted* 
lemon culture, the fruit of which commences ripen- 
in;; in May, would become a source of great profit to 
tilt' I'nitod Stales. Lemons and limes arc mute 
t-iisily grown than oranges, and as their area of pro- 
•lui'tinn is limited, there could be do surer agricul* 
iiiral roail to fortune. The eastern end of Cuba is 
one of the finest regions for cofTee in the world. All 
in all, Ihe climato of Cuba is mure salubrious than 
lias been painted. The winter months are delightful; 
in fact, ideal, while the summer months are more 
endurable than most parts of our own countrjr. 
Puerto Principe is the least settled of any of the 
provinces." 

American capital is already represented in Puerto 
Principe province. In the vicinity of Ciego de Avila, 
and along the north coast near Nuovitas, many thou- 
Rand acres of land have been purchased and coloniza- 
tion by Americans has been inaugurated. Develop- 
ment companies, formed in New York by prominent 
and rcsponiiible men, have cleared off the lands and 
planted the nueleufi of towns destined to become 
centres of commerce. 

Theite ent<>rprise$ are managed systematirslly, and 
every effort is mudc to furtlier the interests of the 
coloni:it». Saw-mills and commercial depots have 
been erected, and sugar-mills, tobacco factories, fmit 
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canning factories and other equally important in- 
dustries can be found in the American colonies. 

One of the companies formed to exploit the prov- 
ince of Puerto Principe has acquired valuable lands 
and mining claims along the route of the Jucaro and 
San Fernando Kailroad, one of the lines leased by the 
new Cuba Company. The lands are in the vicinity of 
Ciego de Avila and Moron^ and include tracts ezc^^- 

ingly valuable for sugar, fruits^ coffee and tobacco 
planting. The mineral deposits are equally im- 
portant, assays showing a high percentage of copper 
and iron. 

Another New York company located its colony in 
the municipal district of Viaro, about fifty miles east 
of Nuevitas. This corporation began the work of 
colonization early in 1900, first establishing a tent 
settlement in the woods. To-day the colony is well 
established with a growing population, and an enter- 
prising town containing a public school, substantial 
frame business and dwelling houses and several 
church societies and social organizations. The col- 
ony has nearly 40,000 acres, sub-divided into small 
tracts of from five to twenty acres each, devoted to 
the raising of oranges, bananas and pineapples. 

Farther east, along the north shore, a great amount 
of American capital has been invested in banana 
plantations. On Nipe Bay and Sagua de Tanamo 
Bay, several American corporations have cleared and 
planted many thousand acres of this profitable fruit. 
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The shipment of bananaa to the markets of the 
I'nited States has commenced, and steamers are now 
being laid down in American shipyards for the ex- 
clnsive use of these companicB. 

An important feature of the varions American 
Qgricultural enterprises in Cuba ia the colonization 
of lands by the sturdy, energetic farmers of the 
I'nited States. Without the aid of this very desir- 
able cla!>s of emigrants it will be practically impos* 
sihie to ncliieve success, and everj' inducement ia 
Itcing ofTered to American agriculturists eager to try 
n hazard of new fortunes in Cuba. 

In and about Havana and the other large cities 
of the iFiland, American enterprise is making itself 
known. The policy of the now government is to 
f-fronply encourage the influx of American capital 
and brnins, and tlie visitor from the north, be he 
rtipitaliiit or laborer, professional man or sight-seer, 
is assured of n conlial welcome. 

^fany opportunities await the American. Electric 
tram lines must be built in the various cities, ma< 
chine shnps manufactories of all kinds, hotels, shops 
imd business enterprises of every class are needed, 
and it is the Yankee with capital and skill who will 
reap the han-est. 

PfCHliarly close iind sympathetic ties exist between 
Cubii and the iriiiti-d Stutex. The lesser countrj- is 
Hitacht'd to the grcut4>r by tiomls »f grntilude and by 
the knowletlge of her de|tGndenco upon the American 
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Republic for her political entity. In no foreign coxkh^ 
ttj, probably^ will American capital and enterprise 
be welcomed so warmly as in Ouba. The Island Be- 
public realizes that her national prosperity must de- 
pend^ in large measure, upon the extent to which 
these two factors of progressireness can be inter- 
estedy and is disposed to offer liberal inducements. 
On the other hand^ the field itself is tempting. The 
land is one of marvelous natural resources, as yet 
practically undeveloped. It lies at the very thresh- 
old of the United States. 
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CHAPTER I 

OEN'ERAL ClIARACTERlSnCB 

POItTO iiU'O, the loveliorit island washed b; 
ucvan «'uvt<s, Hc« betwceu tlic Atlantic and the 
t'uriblH'uii, 1^t4U miles fnini New York City. It is 
frv(ij:ru['liiuilly located between the parallels 17 de- 
prtfrt .'i! minutes and 18 degrees 30 mlQutea north 
liilitiidc. and the meridiunit ()■*> degrees 13 minutes 
mid I'lT decrfef 15 minulen ni^it longitude. It is in 
round niiniherH iilxiut lou luiU-d lung from east to 
u'i'.-'t and nlMiut tliirly-six miles broad from north to 
sfnuh. hnviii^ nn nnn of Sflfifi Fqiiare milex, inrluding 
ilK n<ijiuenl mid di-)iondenl islandii. Viefiues. Culcbra, 
mill MiMin, and a pron* or two of KUialltT keys. 

An idcii «r !(:> si/e ran iierluijifi Im> gained by tiomo 
fiimilinr i»iniKiri.''<in!:, Porto Rico in approximately 
ihref tinieji (I* liirp- nn Itbodf liland. nno and nght- 
tfiith-: hirjrer Umn Delaware. Ilinv-fiuirtli* the size 
id ('"nneclirut, and nearly one sevenly-eighth the 
size of Texai'. U-ing almoct exactly cqiul in area to 
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fotir counties of the regular dimensions in that 
gigantic State. It is the smallest of the greater 
Antilles and lies farthest to the east and south. It 
has a sea line of ahout 360 miles. Its shape is 
nearly a perfect parallelogram, having the southeast 
comer gently rounded oflf. 

Its coast hag few indentations aud is generally low, 
with only here or there a harhor or a headland. A 
range of lofty hills or miniature mountains runs 
through its entire length, trending toward the south 
coast, from Luquillo in the northeast to Cape San 
ifrancisco in the extreme west. The highest peak 
in the island is El Yunquc (The Anvil), which 
^•eaches an altitude of 3600 feet above sea level. 
F^om this central chain branch out ranges of hills 
interspersed with valleys, from which more than a 
thousand silver streanis and rivulets rush headlong 
to the sea. 

• 

The lower portions of the country are covered with 
fields and pastures, and the higher regions in places 
abound ^-ith woodlands, which increase in density 
with the elevation. Clothed in perennial verdure, 
the surface of hill and dale presents to the eye an 
ever-delightful picture of tropical beauty. The 
lights and shadows of the landscape, reaching from 
the hilltops to the sea, never weary the eye of tl^e 
tourist or the native. Nature has here "planted a 
garden," and man has only " to dress it and to keep 
it" to make it blossom like another Paradise. 
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The climate is [wriietua! sjiring or early Hummer. 
Ljiiig WL-U vitliiu the torrid zuiio, it is ocodlesa to 
Miy tliet ice auij i-nuu' are tiukuowu in Porto Hico. 
'I'lic temiicraiiire is very luild and equable, Falifcu- 
lu'it's tlieniionietiT generally standing at about 80 
degrees, the mean monthly temiH'rature being 79 
di'-rrees at San Juun for twenty years. It rarely 
rises uljuTc the latter point and never, or hardly 
ever, jioes beyond US degrees or falls below 58 de- 
grees, niiikiDg an extreme range of W degreea. Tliift 
i;! an extremely i^mall variation when one considers 
that the temiwratiire in Washingloii, 1). C, miiges 
through a si-ale of 118 degrees, and at I'embina, 
North Dakota, covers a scope of 180 degrees. The 
tenjjicraturL' gvuerully rises In the daytime and falls 
at night thnmgh a range of only 10 or IS degrees. 
The mean monthly temiierature searccly raries 
throughout the year. Although the atmot>])hcre in 
often damp, it is never sultry, being always fresh- 
ened by the oeeaii breezes, day and night, even in 
the warmest weather. The hottest months are from 
.hine t" Septemlwr. and the cixilest fnim l)ee<'niber 
to I'ebniiiry. resembling in this resjieet the OuK 
Stall's of the continent. 

Thi- annual rainfall v8ri<->> greatly in different parti 

of the island, being generally smallest in the vMt 

and south and greatest in the north aod east. It 
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ranges from twenty inches on the west coast to the 
enormous figure of 120 inches in the forests of Mount 
el Yunque. The annual precipitation at San Juan^ 
running through twelve years, averages 59.5 inches. 
The greatest monthly mean is given at 7.6 inches 
and the lowest at 1.8 inches. No statistics in regard 
to the rainfall will apply to the whole island, the 
variations being nearly or quite as great as between 
the lake and gulf regions in the United States. 
But no matter how violent the downpours they never 
last very long, and run off rapidly. The skies, 
though weeping copiously at noon, long before sun- 
set, like children's faces, are smiling brightly again, 
as if there had never been a cloud above the horizon. 
The heavens are clothed once more in purple, gold, 
and violet, and the sun pours his slanting beams 
in radiant beauty on land and sea. 

It is to the winds and the mountains that this 
island owes its great variety and range of rainfall. 
The trade winds, blowing from the north and east, 
generally if not constantly, make their influence 
felt in tempering the heat and bringing the rain- 
bearing clouds from the waters of the broad Atlantic; 
but they rarely touch this lovely island too roughly. 
It is true that hurricanes sometimes have visited it, 
bringing death and devastation in their tracks, but 
these occurrences happen on an average once in a 
lifetime. Since the discovery by Columbus, over 
400 years ago, seven violent hurricanes are recorded. 
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They probably visit portions of the continent almost 
a» ofti-n, though the small area of IhiB and other 
islaiiili> makes their comparative effect the more dhi- 
aptnmti. During the last four centuries at least, 
earthquakes have been practically unknown. 



The soil of I'orlo Rico is remarkably productive, 
and although i>orlionH of it were under tillage long 
before the I'ilgrims waded ashore at Plymouth, yet 
it is not exhausted. 

I'arts of it liave l>een changed from arable to pas- 
tun.' land, but this is largely from extraneous causes. 
Broad plains of fertile land like those in Iowa or 
Illinois cannot reasonably I>e looked for in an island 
which has an an-a only e<iual to four ordinary coun- 
ties in one of those States. Hut in this little island 
arc ahnnst countless valleys, small in area, but us 
rich as the delta of the Mistiissippi or the valleys of 
tin- Nile. The hills are capahie of cultivation to 
Ilitir vcrv' Hiinmil!:. and coffee, one of the principiil 
cro]!? iif the countrj-, thrives Ix'tter on the sIojn-* 
uniliT tlic protecting shades of the ofM'n fon'sis than 
in tli<- ulliivinl lamls of tlie valleys. The mountiiiiK. 
to th'-ir very iresls. nrc covered with a rich detritn*. 
forming a soil well adapted to the growth of tolNi('<'i). 
corn, potatoes, and all kinds of tropical fruits. The 
alluvial plains along the margins of the largiT riven) 
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Hid on tHfe sfeacodst f urliish ihe best of all soils for 
the growth of sugar cane, and it is raised there in 
abundance. With such a geographical situation, dnd 
such a soil and climate, surely this islatid has little 
to be vdinly lobked fbr by the tontinental i^esideht 
seeking a winter residence or an ideal spot for the 
successful pursuit of horticulture or agriculture in 
its most pleasing aspects. 

SANITATION 

The sanitary condition of the island and the pub- 
lic health has received especial attention frond the 
civil government ever since it went into operation. 
On the 30th of April, 1900, by General Orders No. 
102, the ^Military Commander, at the request of the 
civil Governor-elect, constituted the Superior Board 
of Health, which forms a bureau in the Departtnetit 
of the Interior, and is composed of the Comlnissioiier 
of the Interior, the Comitiissioner of Education, two 
physicians, and a pharmacist; one of the medifcdl men 
is the secretary and treasurer of the board and tilsd 
its disbursing ofiBcer. The latter is the Only officer 
of the board receiving a salary for his services. This 
board has beeii unremitting in its efforts, dnd ever- 
wakeful in its vigilance as the giiardiaii of the 
public health. 

The prevailing diseases in Portd Rico are ahaeiiiii, 
tuberculosis, dysenterjr, and malaria. The first of 
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these is undoubted!; caused bj the untidy hdbits of 
the poorer classes, the impuro water, and the in- 
ferior and iRFulticieiit food ou which many of them 
GUliiiiKt, t.'fi|>ei-ial1y since the hurricane of August, 
Ififl'J. Tuberculosis, which exists to a grontor extent 
in the more [lopulouB towiw, results from overcrowd- 
ing in the dam{i and unvcutilatcd habitations where 
these iwor people Eleep, Tlicy do not seem dis- 
posed to be at all friendly with fn-iih air. Dysen- 
tery and malaria fpring from the usual causes under- 
lying thot^e disease's. The former is usually severe 
in its ravages, but the iattcr is very rarely of a vio- 
lent ty]>e. Dnring the jiast j'car only one case of 
yellow fever hns licen reportwl. and that was at once 
investigated by the surgeon of the Marine Uosiiital 
Strvice and the wcretaiy of the Su|)erior Board of 
llcullli, who found that there had lieen an erroneous 
diagniiiiis. It is not indigenous in this island. 

Quarantine is niiiintnimtl against <vrebro-spinal 
fcviT, gilagne, scarlet fever, cliolcrn, di)>hthcria, 
gbindfrs, Icjirosy. smnlliHix, ty{ihii4. and yi-llow fever. 
Thf ftgii lilt ion." are enforced as to ^'xicrior travel 
by the otliicr^ ..f the I'liitcd Stal.-s Miirine Hospital 
Service, uiid ji!! to interior [Miints by the SuiK'rior 
Board f>f lli-iillli. Tlicse two corgH. thuugb entirely 
indepenihnt of each other, ileriving their niithority 
from different sourrrs, have luen working m> far in 
entire harmony. The line sofmrating their duties 
U by DO mcau clearly drawn, and legulation on 
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these matters appears to be desirable for fear that 
clashes of authority may arise. As yet there haa 
been no occasion for any internal quarantine. An 
outbreak of smallpox at Ponce in February and 
March occasioned some alarm at firsts but prompt 
measures were taken to suppress it, and on investiga- 
tion it proved to be of a very mild type, scarcely 
more than varioloid. It readily yielded to treat- 
ment and was easily controlled. Only one death 
resulted from the entire number stricken. 

WATEB SUPPLY 

The water supply is, of course, of the very first 
importance in connection with the health of any 
people. And although there is probably no better 
watered island on the planet than Porto Rico, yet the 
twelve hundred streams that find their way from 
the crest of the central cordillera to the surrounding 
sea are not utilized to give pure, fresh water to the 
inhabitants. 

The sources of the water supply, here as elsewhere, 
are fourfold: (1) Cisterns, (2) springs and wells, 
(3) creeks and rivers, (4) aqueducts. There are 
estimated to be in the island 158,305 dwelling houses. 
Of these, 55,093 draw their water from cisterns 
which have caught the rain water as it fell from the 
clouds; 7896 houses are supplied from springs or 
wells on the premises; 85,348 from natural streams, 
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bruoks or rivcra, and 9393 from artificial aqueducts. 
Tilt! la^t, of (.-ouriji', arc t^ituatod in tliu larger towns 
iinly. An i-aKy calculstioD will eliow the jH;rccutage 
of tilt: M.'vt.-rul rKJiiri-i'K to be as foUon'^: UC the timt 
eliifp, 3.') [HTi-ent; of the R'L-ond, 5 [lereent; of the 
tliini, 51 jicntm, and of the fourth, G percent. 

It readily aiijifurs that moMt of the country ])cople 
drink rivtT water from the i>treams flowing in their 
nnlurul chunnflx. " Many of the^e streams arc uiic<l," 
i-ays the .Swn-tary of the Board of Health, "not 
only as public laiindnei', lint as common sewcn for 
the xurrtiunding country," Wliere the water is from 
KprinjTs in the rural dixtricts, it is probably the 
imrc^I of any kind used. The wells ia the citieit and 
towns are j-enerally in the courtyards and far too 
often in danfreroiiit proximity to the cesspools. Cis- 
tenis are pidiuteil by the filth accumulated on the 
flat roofsi of houses and are subjected to the samo 
surniundinp! as the wells mentioned. 

There are no water works or afpieducts except in 
the cities of San Juan. I'once, and Muyu;;iiez. and 
these are very incomplete and in had onler, although 
the recent success of the larfrer municipalities in 
ne^roliatinf: loans for nninitipel improvements will 
have a tendency to correct many evils. The lieatth 
of the island can never attain its pro]x*r standing 
in the sanitary scale until the water supply receives 
the cnrefid attention of the authorities. Consider- 
able ^unis of money will have to be expended in 
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fes^rtbits; c&nals^ filter beds^ mniiA, and serrice pif^b 
ftild all tlieir concoMUniB before the situation ban 
bfe considered satidtactory. 

I'hb disjiosal bt gai-bagfe sfeelns never to hive re- 
ceived sferioiis thought ftom any of the municipal 
authorities. Tliere is ho regular system in use; In 
dbiti^ placed it is burned when it acctuiiuiateSy but 
this is by no means usual. iS^ot inbrte thin one-eighth 
of the dwellings ai-e provided with ahy municipal 
inclans of disposing of garbage. In inbi-^ than 70 
pfercerit this itrij)bl^ant matter is Ibft entirely in the 
hands of jirivate hbUsetblders and, of cbutse, received 
veiy scant attention. 

There is hot a coniplete sewer system in any city, 
town or hamlet in the t^rhole island. A few isolated 
sewiBr pipes connect an occasional dwellifag with thfe 
sea or som^ other outlet, but nitural drainage is 
the billy rfesoutde at presfeiit availablfe, and sewerage 
must await the arrival of mbre fuhds in the trfeasury. 

Ifotwithstandiiig all these dl-a\^backs, Pbrto liico 
lias beefa said ty competent authority to enjoy inbre 
thitn ordinary exeihption from epideinics, and that 
"the mortality accdtding to the t)ubli8hed tablfes 
does hot exceed that which prevails in some of thfe 
ifaotb healthful countries of Eurbpe." 

Much has been said by travelers in regard to the 
jiecidijlt customs in Spdhish-American couhtiiea 
touchifag the burial bf the dead. Doubtless, in the 
ditys of Spanish rule the conditiohi^ id Pbtto Hico 
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were subject to the usual criticism. Of) coming to 
f*orto Rico the American autborities found (he ceme- 
teries crowded to overflpwing, ^nd tqtenneqts wen 
conducted in such 8 manner as to be a grave mensC0 
tn the health of the living. Military orders were 
iiisued that new cemeteries should be opened, buf 
poverty prevented their immediate pnforcemppt. 
Uuring the pnpt year a markG<l improvement in these 
innlteriD in dintxTnible. In many sections branch 
ccmetprieB have been laid out in the remote dia- 
(riett), to the ffreat convenience of the poorer classes. 
.\ct!! were pnsr'('<l hy the legislative assembly making 
the munieipnl burial pmunds free to all and author- 
izing the local authorities to condemn landw for 
the use of remetpries when necessary. Chamcl 
hou<ies and l>onr beajw no longer display their piles 
of human lH<nes. and grinning skulls have ceased to 
salute the visitors to the city of the dead. The time 
may yet mme when some insular necropolis may 
rival flreenwood or Arlington in beauty. 

Porln Rico is naturally, from its topography, one 
of (he healthiest countries to Ik* found anywhere, 
or at l'',ist in the torrid zone. Its whole contour 
is so intersper^rtl with hill and dale, mountain 
stn-nm. and pliiya. that the copious rains which 
fre-'hcn the n(Tuo.«j>herp every month in the year 
at the same time cleanse the surface of the earth 
from all it" impurities. Tn this particular, as in 
nianv others, liountifnl Nature has shown herself an 
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indulgent mother to these children of the Sun. 
And in these matters, too, they have learned to rely 
too much on the kindness thus extended, and have 
suffered their energies to become latent and their 
natural abilities to slumber. But when they once 
awaken to the importance of preserving health and 
realize the methods dictated by modem science, they 
will quickly put them in practice, and the sun, in 
its daily circuit through these tropic skies, will 
smile on no more healthful spot than this little sea- 
girt isle. 
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CHAPTER II 

AoniCrLTCRAI. POBSIBILtriES 

THE IXDUSTUIAL posHibiliti^A of the island 
of l*()rto HUo, conaidoring the fertility of its 
s«il, the iriildiii'sti uf its eliinate, llic abundance of 
rain, itti iiiMder i>osition, and itii tecminj; population 
can st-arttly be viewed with anticiimtinnp too opti- 
niistie. While at jiree^'nt, as ban been the ease since 
Ciihimbiirt lirxt set foot iii>on its shores, its chief 
rclianee 1^ ngrieultnre and stnek-raininff. there is no 
reasiin wliy maniifactiires sliould not flourish here, 
and an ocean eomineroc sprinR np not only with the 
North Aniericon enntinent. bnt with all the world. 
It id piTfectly feoKihle that, while developing the 
immenfie agrieultiiral resources of the inland, at 
every seaiHirt factories might be establiahed and 
nothing lejive the plmrec but the fininbed products. 
PiTto Itieo can st'II to the world not only coffee 
r.a<ly fur the cunnuiiier'c u^ie, but refinwl sugar and 
iiiiilassi's, runt, eignni equal lo thofe pnreham'cl in 
lliiviitia, cotton goods of all descriptions, fine leather, 
[■hiM-s aiitl liiimess. eliocolale and all lis protlucts, 
cnnni-i) fruit* e(|ual or superior to the lu-st prenerved 
in Califcniia. and many other necessaries and luxu- 
ries H'hieli will briug in return sulTieient not onl; 
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to support the million of people now there, but s- 
times as many. 

It is with the present more than the future, h- 
ever, that we have to deal in this connection, 
industrial possibilities of Portq gico are ^t this i 
largely agricultural. Of the superficial area — 5 
square miles, equivalent to 2,347,520 acres — ^nc 
20 percent is in cultivation. To be more exp 
the area is divided as follows: 

Acres. 

CuUlvated lands 464,801 

Wood lands 1^,671 

Pasture lands 1,308,^00 

Unused lands 188,848 

Towns, roads, streams, and swamps. . . 875,984 

Total 2,847,520 

Again subdividing the lands according to crops: 

Acres. 

Coflfee 166, 164 

Sugar cane 82,678 

Tobacco 18,704 

MisceUaneous crops 201,815 

Total 464,861 

There are thus 464,361 acres producing crops. 
After setting aside the 20 percent of the area which 
is cultivated land, there remains 51 percent in pas- 
ture land and 13 percent in unclassified uses and 
woodlands, leaving a balance of 16 percent in towns, 
roads, streams and swamps. A great portion pf this 
|q in fqrests, which cover the hilltops and lipt the 
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slojwB ill every district. One is never out of light 
of leafy j^rovea aud wooded mountainii. 



TliL- ttirec principal crops are coffee, sugar and 
tdliiKco; cuttle and other live dtock are raided suc- 
et'fi'fully alro and in eunfiderable abundance. The 
colftt' plantations cover with their green fuiiage, their 
jaiiMunL'-like llowere, and cherry-like hcrrieti 7 per- 
cent of the whole area of the inland and 3(> percent 
of ilM cultivated landi^. It ia perfectly obvioun, how- 
ever, (hat four times hi; much land an at present 
under colTee ould Iw UM-d in growing thin erop 
were the market to be found for ttn ex)H)rtation. 

There are nnw 21,(103 plantalionx, averaging 27.S 
Hcrcn ejich. TIieM' produce)! in the year 1897 
iilMiut •^il..">»i» tons of excellent eulTee, worth $15,- 
2ri(l.[in(i. Of thin crop the amount of 23,S0.'i tons 
WHS e\|Hirted. principally to Kiiropc, and Hold for 
♦l'.».-;;«i.iK>0. The hurricane of August. lHfl9, de- 
Mniyed many of the cofTee trees, and of course dimin- 
i-ihed the crop: and ae it required time after the 
injuries >-ui>tained for the coffee tree to renew ita 
It-aring, <nily diirlnn the present year can thia In- 
dii-;try U- xaid tn bavir Iwen restored to its former 
(nnditiiin. iKiriuL' ibi- twenty months of American 
military (ieeu|iatii>n, however, there were eiporled 
from Forto Hico 2»M1 tnni of coffee, worth $7,- 
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420,382; and during the first ten months of civil 
administration the exports reached 5393 tons^ worth 
$1,397,442. 

SUGAR 

Although the sugar-planting is confined to the 
seacoast plains or playas, and to the alluvial bottoms 
along the margins of the larger streams, there is 
no doubt that a large acreage of such lands, which 
are now devoted to pasturage, under proper condi- 
tions, could be devoted to the culture of sugar cane. 
The 2336 sugar plantations now existing on the 
island cover an average area of about 35 acres each. 
This amounts to only 3.5 percent of the insular area, 
and to only a little under 18 percent of the lands 
under tillage. 

In the year 1897 there were produced about 66,154 
tons of sugar, worth $4,467,000; and of this amount 
57,649 tons were exported and sold for $4,008,000. 
The exports of sugar during the twenty months of 
American military government amounted to 69,450 
tons, valued at $3,949,609, and during the first ten 
months of the civil administration there were ex- 
ported 36,636 tons, valued at $2,753,553. 

Many valuable sugar estates have been converted 
into pasture lands, on account of the changes in the 
process of manufacture from the Jamaica train to 
the grand central, and the want of necessary capital 
incident thereto. It is a matter of congratulation, 
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however, that the recent opening of the markets of 
the I'nited States to the people of Porto Bico, 
through the proclamation of President McKialey, 
niB<Ii- on Jul)' 2j, 1901. has titiinuiated this industry 
in [Mirtioular, and alrcaiiy several "centrals" ore io 
process of rreition, involving an expenditure of scv- 
enil millionK of American capital, already assured to 
the if^Iand. 

Itclialile statistics sliow that the yield of sugar 
jK'r ucre iu Porto Itico is gri>ater than in any other 
can I -(.'rowing country in the world, except Hawaii 
and .lava, and it Hj>j>nixiniates those. However, the 
ci»l iif prodnctiiin ijt #10 per ton cheaper than in 
Java. $11 clu-npi-r than in Hawaii, $12 chea|>er than 
in C'utui, $17 cheaiKT than in Kgypt, $1U cheaper 
than ill the Itritish West Indies, and $47 cheaiwr 
than in I..ouisiaua or Texas. With these ndvantagen 
of greater prtHhicliim nt less cost, the suftar planters 
of I'ortii Rico oii;;ht to W able to compete with the 
rest of the nurld in any oi>co market. 



Although the IH.TOl acre.-; covered l>y the tolMCCO 
plantiilinnr' in ihi' inland ouiy seeiii iiiiiigniticaiit, yet 
wlicii w.- M-c thai the cniji nf 181t7, after having Wen 
partially cmiviTt'-d inln cigars and cigarettes, was 
expi.rtitl iiml <old for »1.ir>1.31H, it cannot bo re- 
garded an unimportant. However, from rarioiis 
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causes this export of tobacco^ cigars and cigarettes 
was reduced during the time of the Americsan mili- 
tary government to 3882 tons, valued at $731,800. 
During the first ten months of the present adminis- 
tration 1111 tons, amounting in value to $402^934^ 
were exported. 

LIVE STOCK 

From the earliest times the raising of live stock 
has always been a favorite pursuit in this island. 
It is still of great importance^ as all animals inerease, 
thrive and fatten on the luxuriant pastures watered 
by the clear, running streams in every section. From 
the latest available statistics we have the following, 
showing the state of this industry in Porto Rico: 

Number of Yalueof Total 
animals. each. value. 

Cattle 803,613 $20.00 $6,078,340 

Horiei 67,751 80.00 3,083,580 

Hogs i8,411 5.00 67,055 

Goats 5,779 4.00 93,lld 

Males 4,667 80.00 184^010 

Sheep 2,055 5.00 10,275 

Donkeys 717 80.00 21,510 

Total value $8,800,736 

These values are of course in Spanish money, 
that being the currency of the country when these 
figures were collected. The pasture lands of Porto 
Rico are superior to those of the nelighboring islands^ 
and 1,203,806 acres are now devoted to that purpose^ 
atid doubtless the number of animals is greater thite 
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when the eniimerat ion was last taken. During the 
lu'i'nt}' Hionlhs in wliich the American military gov- 
fTiiiiienl admiiiiiitereil the ciDitom-huuse^ tlierc werL' 
SH.'tK head of niiiiiiiilf, prineipally oxen, exported, 
valued at $],'ii\,ii'i7. The annual eiportation of 
liidet: amounts to more than H'ii.ttOQ poiindn, valued 
at ♦? 1,85a. For the fiM ten months of civil admin- 
iptralion (he niimhor of animals expartetl was 13,S56, 
w..rth $ir,fl.2fi8. 

Doubtless the mafiuey. whith in indigenoiia to the 
inland, ronld lie cultivateil with eonniderable profit. 
Its productft are the pita, or rimI, hemp, which is 
mnuiifuirfjrcil into linen, ropes, nets and hnnnnoeks] 
alFo pulque, an intoxicating liquor much used in 
Mexico. 

BEE CrLTDHK 
It haf U-en observed thai during the Spanish 
di>nii)iiitii>ii the cXjiortutiitn of beeswax amounted to 
('<>Il^i<^'^allle |iri>)Mirti<in>'. Tliie would imiieale that 
111!' ( iiltun- niiild lit- inutlf ii very prolitable industry. 
Willi th)- Itiilian bees and American hives, added to 
th<' lll^<-^^:l'^t-s iif tin- busini'Sf' in use on the con- 
tineiit. tin- fluwrrs of thf i-.ilTee plant and th.- refuse 
'>f tl>" ^tll.'<l^ mill- c.uld U- laid inid.-r ontrihntion. 
and .■..nibiu.'-l with ilu' -w.-tn'-ss of the nivnads of 
Uiitunil flowi-ra whi'h deck the landscape from the 
pi-ak iif Yumjue to I'npe San Krancinco, tnns of the 
must delieioun honey would be produced and yield 
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a golden reward to the industry of the bee and the 
skill of the bee fanner. 

minor orops 

It is useless to mention molasses and rum^ the in- 
cidental products of the sugar cane, though they 
themselves are sufficient to pay all expenses of the 
sugar planters and leave the returns from his sugar 
as clear gain. The so-called minor crops, which 
embrace com, rice, beans, potatoes and the like are 
raised solely for home consumption. A large amount 
of rice, which forms the principal food of the poorer 
people, is imported every year. It is unnecessary to 
import a pound of rice, the island being capable of 
producing more than enough for the use of all its 
million of people. 

fruits 

Very little attention has heretofore been given to 
the culture of fruits. Though excellent oranges, 
bananas, plantains, mangoes, aguacates, guavas, 
grapes, lemons, zapotes, mamayes, nisperos, cocoa- 
nuts, and other tropical fruits, grow wild in the 
greatest profusion. Proper culture would improve 
the quality and enlarge the yield, and with cold- 
storage transportation the markets of New York and 
all the continental cities could be stocked with them 
the year round. A 10-acre orange grove, when once 
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in bearing, gives a comfortable income, sufficient to 
support a family in the best country style of Virginia 
or Ohio. 

I concider this a fair and conservative estimate 
nf the possibilities and producto of grovcn of the 
follnving fruits, cct nn coil, in Porto Rica, that is 
siiitahle and which have proper cnro. The trees to 
lie Pct, two years old budded stock, 2(i feet apart, 
jind pioeapplce of the best variety lOtlO to the acre. 

1TIB40I HDMBIH Of BOIBS OF Mj|ltKETABI.B rBUIT FIB TUBE 

Ctoim: lit M Sd 1th Eth 8ul)acqucn(. 



These figures are based on the asfumption that 
rich soil suitable for the growth of citrus trees is 
M'lected fur the groven. or if the wiil iHitisefses the 
proper pby.-^ii-Hl ctmnu'terint ics and is lacking in 
plant fioxl, that the latter nhall Ih- intelligently 
sit|iplii^^ by the cultiviitor in atTordance with the best 
pnictii-<> in Rorida. It also im|ilies gmxl cultiva- 
tion of the c'lil and general care i)f tlie groves t" 
in-ure ihe luiilth "f the tn')*. Si.x buxen are taken 
H?: nil uviTiiL'i- ami u>>t ni n iiiflxiuiuui yield, ns cri>|)s 
■ if t.'ii Slid twelve h..xe» per tree are fri'ipiently 
n-iilizi'i) from uiiilure ;;rovi's lunbr pmiK-r cultivation. 
(Hid there are well-authenticatiil iiims of tn-es in 
I'orlo Ftico which have yielded over 20 \mxv» of fine, 
swi-et oranges. 
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It is important to note the fact that tinder free 
trade^ which Porto Rico enjoys with the United 
States, there is a saving of one cent a pound, or 80 
cents per box, upon oranges exported from the isl- 
and to the States as compared with those sent from 
Jamaica, Cuba, or any other foreign country. This 
tariff advantage is a splendid profit in itself. 

PINEAPPLES 

Pineapples — ^when planted with slips of the first- 
class at the rate of four to eight thousand per acre, 
depending on the variety and method of planting, 
produce the first crop in from one to two years — say 
an average of eighteen months from date of setting. 
If the large Porto Rican white, or Cabazona, is 
grown under good cultivation a crop of 3500 apples 
per acre should be realized annually. This same 
area will produce a crop of suckers and slips suffi- 
cient to plant four or five acres, the value of which 
is equal to the fruit crop. 

SIZE OP FARMS 

According to the latest statistics, there are 39,021 
farms in this island of an average size of forty-five 
acres. More than three-fourths of the superficial 
area is included within the farms and nearly 20 per- 
cent of the entire area of the island under actual 
tillage. Of all the farms, fully 93 percent are tilled 
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by their owsen, and of tlieee 71 perceot are white 
and 3B percent are colored. Seven percent are 
rtintera. 

The {JinoBfiple produces hut one fruit In eacli ma- 
Inre plant jwr year, luit the plaiilatiiin can profttolily 
remain for several years liy cutiinK nw«y the old 
[ilflnt after it has fruiU'd and ndtivatinfc in its place 
one gooti Hncker. These are priKliicpil in time to 
erop the fliicccedinft year. Owinj; to its habit of 
prowth. therefore, the pineapple docB not. like the 
omnfre. inereane its yield from year to year. It in 
ri.ni-LiiiTwl piMid praeticp in pineapple jjrowing to 
lintik up the land after from two to four erojw h«vo 
liivn priwinced. new plnntationfi lieinpr mnde annually 
from the snrpliiK "f snekfru and slii*. The eidtiva- 
tjon of pineapple): in likely to hecome a great in- 
dustry in the iplnnd im the i-lin>atp of Porto Rico is 
I'.x.iilly suited til itH sueet'spful protluetinn, as" in evi- 
d>-iit frfini the luxnriiint p-owth of the plant in a 
wild Mate. It thriv.-s on the windy lands of the const 
iind on the Pteep roeky hills of the inti-rior and in 
ti"i injund hp an- many nmre tender (■r<iii!' by dinrt 
<y)"i'iin' to a strong ''en hn-cz.'. The pineapple is a 
I Ti'p whJeh eiin lie protitiiMy pn>wn for nevernl years 
in the vni-nnt s]>ii(e hi'twi-en the rows of y«nn)! 
oriiPL'e nml ■.'ni|M'-fruit tn-pa. 

Till- hirpT fiirnis nn- p-nernlly owned by the white 

fiiriner* am) tln' -iiudler i-m- l>y tl I'>r.d. The 

iirindpal cro]* of coffee, mgar and tidme<o are eniti- 
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vated and produced by the white farmer^ while the 
colored farmers devote themselves to the minor crops. 
The possibilities of agriculture in Porto Rico can 
be estimated roughly from the foregoing discussion. 
There is no reason why this island should not be- 
come in the near future a real garden, as carefully 
and closely cultivated as Holland and as productive 
as the valley of the Teche. With American capital 
and American methods, the labor of the natives can 
be utilized to the lasting benefit of all parties and 
the general good of the commonwealth. 
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CHAPTER m 

ISDUSTBUL DEVELOPMEXT 

HE CRYING need of the island is above all 
things roads. The peculiar conliguratioa of tho 
insular i>urface and the frequent and continued 
ruins whit'h fall in all parts of the country render 
iutercommuuicatiun impossible for weeks at a time 
exi-t'pt where militarj' roads have been constructed. 
School hotiBcs may dot the hills and valleys to the 
north and south nf the great central cordillern, the 
cofFce tree may put forth its fragrant blosenms on 
every mountain side, the sugar cane may clothe 
every plane with perennial verdure, the tobacco 
plant may brighten and beautify every landscape, 
and all thi- forests, fields, and meadows may offer 
their stores of wealth to the horny hand of the 
industrious farmer, but of what avail are the means 
of education or the sources of wealth if communica- 
tiim is (ui iilT U'twcen the neighboring farms and 
villagex and the iiinrkcts and scaptirts f<ir lack of 
mads {lassable in all M-asons and in every state of 
tropical weather? It is an imperative neii-ssity to 
di-vote ever>' doHnr which can Ix- sjiared from the 
surplux revenue to the euustruction of permiDcnt 
mads. 



0FW87yifI<riB8 Ur POBTO Bioo 
BOAD-BUILDINO 

It is understood thB^t nearly a piillion dollars was 
allotted to the military authorities for the building 
of roads throughout the island. Flans were pre> 
pared and twenty contracts made for the construc- 
tion of roads and bridges. In addition^ four Spimiah 
contracts were continued in force, making alto- 
gether twenty-foiu* contracts for the building of 
eighty-six miles of road, and two bridges of the 
aggregate length of 674 feet. But these wprks were 
scattered over the island, and the roads were built 
in detached sections, so that the entire amount of 
money would be expended and scarcely a single high- 
way completed, thus necessitating the expenditure 
of much more money to connect the roads already 
constructed. Evidently the plans were laid with the 
expectation of a further appropriation to carry on 
the work to completion; or perhaps, the distribution 
of the funds to the diflferent sections of the country 
may have been the principal object, in view of the 
plans adopted. 

The money hitherto allotted for this purpose to 
the civil government has been carefully expended 
in carrying out contracts already made by the mili- 
tary government, and the $200,000 recently set 
aside for that purpose from the accumulated customs 
is being ijevoted to the filling up of the intervals 
between the portions of roads heretofore completed 
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under the military cootracta. With the«e gape re- 
niainJDg the benefit of those portiooi constructed 
would be to a great extent lost, and their completion 
in almost absolutely necessary to the country tiav- 
freed. 

It should be stated in general explanation that 
mad-build tng in Porto Rico is attended with many 
ilillicultieE'. and carried out at a great expense. The 
natural charnctcriKtlcfi of the country, the severe 
frradop, the pn-vidcncf of tho rainy wason with rain 
Ktormx of torrential force speeding down the sides 
of the mountains, oaiising landslides or turning the 
ordinary roadn-ay into the bed of a ranging stream, 
arc of the niont common occurrence. 

The Spnnianls were good road-buildem, and their 
militarv rond:< are to-day in excellent prcserrttioD. 
It is expi'ctcd that the work of American engineers 
will oompart' favorably with the work iK'rf<irmcd by 
the R|ianish engineers npnn the old roadi*. The gen- 
eral Bf'henie of ruad-building undtr the eiril govern- 
ment contemplated a classification based upon pres- 
ent and prospectire needs. 

The roads are divided Into three classes. First- 
ilaM mads cnibraoe those of great length and width, 
whii'h form the Mvealled trunk lines acrnsa the island 
and around its nrcuinferenee at the base of the foot 
hilU Rpprriai'hing thf eoasl line, neeond-olnss mads 
are for the most part *piir ronds to give better facili- 
ties for transportation to ship|Hng peintfl or tha 
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coast. The third-class roads are designed for iJie 
interior of the island connecting small towns and 
villages with main trunk lines^ or second-class roads. 
The total length of the roads proposed in the new 
plan, including those already finished^ is: 

Kilometen. MUeo. 

Fir8t-cla88 roads 871 540.8 

Second-class roads 854 219.8 

Third-^lass roads 188 118 

Total 1,407 878.6 

The cost of road-building and of road maintenance 
as well will always be very great in Porto Bico be- 
cause of the peculiar conditions; but the present 
system of taxation with the growing prosperity of 
the island will readily take care of this necessary 
expense. 

BAILWAYS 

There has been no actual railway construction in 
Porto Rico during the past year or since American 
sovereignty. This is doubtless due to the conditions 
existing since the hurricane, which have not been 
such as to promptly invite railway transportation 
facilities, and furthermore, probably to a general be- 
lief that railway investments in the tropics may not 
be remunerative. There are in operation only 254 
kilometers of railway in the whole island. It is all 
narrow gauge; one meter is the width of the tracks. 
The rolling stock is very inferior and generally in 
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bad order. The speed is generally abont fifteen or 
twenty niilee per huur. 

The " French Railroad," ao it is usually eallod, a 
corporation organized in 1888 under the Crown of 
Spain, is now operating 211 kilometers of narrow- 
ganjje road constructed prior to 1898. In the orig- 
inal ciinrtmon to the company was a provision 
cxemjiting the road from taxation, and guaranteeing, 
by the government, 8 percent on the coat of eon- 
strnction on a fixed price, the average price being 
at the rate of iJilS.OOO jier kilometer, or $28,000 per 
mile. 

The road has steadily loM money: but this guar- 
anty has m-viT been ]>aid since the Ameri<'an occu- 
pancy, ,ilthout:h the rcprewntatives of the company 
i-iirnei>lly contend that it nhoiihl have lieen. Qnes- 
tionf of vested rights, af> involved by the treaty of 
Paris, have I)een raised and elaborately presented 
by the comimny before the executive council. The 
council refused to rceognizc any nhligations under 
the ori>!iiiid coneewiim; yet, niijireciating the value 
of the nmd tu the coiiinurciHl interests of the island, 
mid toniiidering all the unusual cinnmstancea of 
the nmttcr. the mMmil has confernM with the rep- 
resentatives of the coni]iany, in a spirit of fairness, 
to the end that an arrangement mi^'ht Ih> made 
whert'liy the eimiiiany could continue to operate its 
line* mill yet do so cimsiHtently with the l)est econ- 
omic life of the island, provided always claim of 
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guaranty should be ignored. Several applicationi 

for land grants were also waived. 

Finally a plan was suggested which is to give the 
company^ if reorganized in America, and if waiver is 
had of any and all claims for guaranty, new Jirivi- 
leges by way of lateral line fratichises tet^uiring 
further construction each year, to exempt the rottd 
fi'om taxation for twenty-five years, and pursuant to 
an act of the recent legislature to grant the corpora- 
tion a lease of land in San Juan for fifty Jrears at 
a nominal rental. The bondholders of the road are, 
for the most part, citizens of France, the original 
concessionee having transferred his rights to the 
Societe du Credit Mobilier of Paris, which transfer 
was approved by royal decree of June 8, 1888. 

It is believed that an adjustment of the whole 
question will be decidedly wise, if upon a basis which 
will forever relieve the island of any burden and 
at the same time insure further construction. 

The Port American Eailroad Company, a new- 
corporation, has been granted a franchise to build 
certain lines to the seacoast, but as yet has not done 
more than to institute preliminary work to secure 
rights of way. 

Railway construction will always be expensive in 
Porto Rico, because of the mountains, streams and 
climate. On the other hand, as the island develops 
and cultivation of land increases, railways will surely 
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cnmp, and under cxperieuccd AmtTican guidaace will 
yiM prolilablj to their owners. 

IXSl'LAB TELEQEAPH 

Under SpaiiUh rule there wai* a telegraph statiOB 
bi.-longing to the government in every town and 
ulniust fvory village on the island. On the Ameri- 
can oL'eii|)atiuu the whole nyntem waa placed in 
fhurgi- of the V. S. Signal t'orpa. It was found 
tliul Hinu- instninu'ntf, whii-h were of the antitpiuted 
tape type, had lieen destroyed hy the S)Hininrdi>, oth- 
iTK Were (<aid Id have lieen taken as souvenire, and 
the remainder were gathered hy the Signal Corps 
and stored in Sun .Tiiun, while the whole KyHtcm was 
rephuvd hy iiUHlern soniid instrumetite. and the 
native operators, who were not aceustninifl tu read 
iiy siinnd. were dis])Iaeed. I'nder the inililury gov- 
ernment the lines were re|Niir('d at a hirge expemw, 
and were operated, until the hurrieane of San 
Ciriaeo, whieli destroyed many of the lined. In 
repairing iiml replacing llie <lowii lines siil)seiiiiei)t 
to the liurri.an.'. it uas lhoUf;ht wise to diseontinue 
n iiiinilier nf ntliies, and it was done. 

Till' iM-t i>f niiiinti-nanee under the military gov- 
.rniiiiiil wa* very t:nat. Tin' rejHirt of the Chief 
Si-n:il (im.-.-r -li..w.-.I lh;il fr.»in (let.d.er. IRM. to 
\.iv,in1"-r .10. lOno, the total re.eipis wert' Jf.lt,- 
s:-.','.tr. with ..i..r;itiri:: .vjHnM-* i.f *1 ll.'tO'l.nS. show- 
ing a deficit during that pi-rio<l of «in|.llT.O<!. 
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The average monthly cost to the govemment 
during the first twenty-five and six-tenths months in 
which the telegraph lines were operated by the Signal 
Corps, amounted to $4,067.67 over and above the 
receipts. 

It was natural, therefore, that the War Department 
should be desirous of turning over to the civil gov- 
ernment of the island, at the earliest opportunity, 
such an expensive detail, and the system was trans- 
ferred, therefore, to the civil govemment, by order 
of the Secretary of War on February 1, 1901, and 
the transfer was accepted at that date. It now forms 
the Bureau of Insular Telegraph imder the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

On transferring the lines the military department 
properly asked for and was accorded the free use 
of the lines for public business. 

Although the system, under the Spanish govem- 
ment had been complete and extensive, yet, curiously, 
no inventory could be found of the property, and 
not more than a dozen of the telegraph instruments 
which had been received from the Spaniards were 
on hand when the system was delivered to the civil 
govemment. The insular govemment paid the War 
Department of the United States $4428.90, which 
was the estimated cost of the American instruments, 
and the remainder of the property was turned over 
without further compensation. 

Immediately upon taking on the system by the 
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civil governmeiit, there was a great rush on the part 
of the old Porto Bican and Spanish operators to 
regain their old positions. In the meantime the 
system had been ehsngud. Operators on the old 
were not familiar with the new system. It was not 
thought best to change. Yet it was desirable to 
employ native operators as far as possible. So that 
in order to continue the system without interruption, 
enough signal service operators were retained to 
carry on the work. Examinations were had of na- 
tives who were anxious to loam, and as the signal 
service men drop out their places are filled by native 
operators. 

The system is working well, and giving a reason- 
able convenience to the commercial interest of the 
island. For obvious reasons, it will undoubtedly be 
many years at least, if confined entirely to insular 
piirponos, before the system can W self-supporting, 
although when it is noticctl that under the military 
government the monthly deficit was something above 
f'lOiiU |H'r month, the reduction efft'Ltcd under the 
civil government ban In'en entirely creditable to those 
directly charged with operation and maintenance of 
the lines. Additional Htations are being slowly 
s'lded, ai- circumftances seem to require. There are 
nt prewnt some forty-two stations. 

What is of chief public interest, however, is the 
fact that as at prem-nt located, (he s^-slem embracoa 
a line of wires in good order extending practically 
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around and across the island^ affording prompt and 
satisfactory service. There is a minimum charge of 
twenty cents for a commercial message of ten words 
or less^ address and signature excluded, and two 
cents for each additional word. Press messages are 
transmitted at the uniform rate of one cent a word; 
the minimum charge on a press message is ten cents. 

MINERAL RESOITRCBS 

■ ■ > 

The mining possibilities of Porto Rico are con- 
siderable. It is said that considerable gold was sent 
to Spain from this province in the first half century 
after the voyages of Columbus, but it would seem 
that the deposits were soon practically exhausted. 

Of the numerous rivers and smaller streams, the 
sources of which are in the highlands of Luquillo, 
in the northeastern part of the island, the waters 
of the Mameyes, Rio Prieto, Sabana, Fajardo, 
Ourabo, Espiritu Santo and Rio Grande are known 
to carry gold dust and nuggets. The rocks found 
in the watershed of the Mameyes River, which is 
the richest in gold, are mostly erurite and porphyry, 
crossed with veins of quartz and iron pyrites. Allu- 
vial deposits, composed of clay, sand, bowlders and 
deposits of an analogous nature, form the middle and 
lower parts of these watersheds. The depth of the 
deposits is variable. Gold occurs very near the 
surface on the higher slopes of the hills, while in the 
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valleys the auriferous strata are ooveml by iterile 
niiuees. 

(iold IB present also in the watersheda of the rivers 
Curozal, NcKroB, ('on^oe, Cihuco, Mavilla and Mauati. 
In tho l>t!<l of the (.'oii>;o!i Uivcr pieecs of (jiiarts 
havo lH'i>n found containing; from cijiht to ten graina 
of jmrc polil each. At ime time a plant for wnnhinp 
niirifcrmiH Pands wan cftaliliplipd in the dintriot of 
C'lirnzal. which vieliliil from $8.17 to *4..'10 per ton 

of «lll|d. 

There arc also )iliiccre in the distrietB of Maya^nK^, 
San (ifmiiin, Yauco and C'oamo whvti' gold ih ob- 
tained in grains and nuggett<. The nuggets arc 
winietimre of considcmhle Hze and value. 

It hnf liccn impn^sihlc to ohlain arciirato data vith 
regard t" nilver. In a rcixirt prejwired in 1R(9 hy 
the Chiff Kngineer of Ihc Kureau of Mineo, rcfer- 
<'n<-«' i' ni.idf to certain Mimph'S of KJIver found in 
the harrid I.Ianoi« in thi' district of Ti^bella. In 
othiT ofiiiiiil ducumcnt-i the prcsenfc of silver in 
the norihwotern I'nrt of the island is ulTirined. 

f'l'piHT is fiinnd in nimndnncc, chieHy along the 
main (haiii of mnuntnins. The minerals obtained 
are: fiirifiroiis in-ifhy eoppcr. native cop]ier, green 
iiml hlue cnrhrmate': and yclhiw copiter cnlphidc. 
ofien ne(->uii|innii'<1 hy iron jiyrilo and iron oxidx. 
The richest of the ciijipcr minofl «ri' thow in the 
tiarrjo of Itio nianrn, in the district of Nagiiaho. 
Id (me of ikaui iiiuiut eujipcr hae lircn noted fn>m 
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the surface to a depth of twenty-five meters; first, 
as green carbonate, containing 23 percent of copper; 
then, as ferriferous motley copper; and, in some 
places, as yellow sulphide. According to tests made, 
the percentage of native copper in the ores of the 
Rio Blanco mines is as follows: 

Ores. Native Copper. 

Carbonate of copper 85 percent. 

Motley and ferriferous copper SI} 

Cupriferous pyrites 26, 

Carbonate 28 

Motley copper 88 

Carbonate and native copper 53 

In Jayuya and Utuado sands and crystallizations 
of yellow copper sulphide are found which contain 
65.3 percent of copper. Carbonates containing from 
3 to 4 percent of copper occur in other parts of the 
island. 

Iron of an excellent quality is found in the east- 
em end of the island. The subsoil of this section 
is composed principally of feldspathic rocks, syenite 
being the most abundant. In the barrio of Ceiba del 
Norte, in the district of Juncos, is a small mountain, 
the soil of which consists almost entirely of mineral- 
ized iron. Surface lodes of magnetic iron extend 
over the greater part of the top. The depth of the 
lodes has not been determined. According to tests 
made, 61 percent of this mineral is iron. 

Iron of good quality has been found also in the 
districts of Utuado, Luquillo, Piedras, Naguabo, 
Humacao, Gurabo, Patillas, San Lorenzo, and Arroyo. 
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There are some other deposits of mineralized lead 
in the island. Good epccimenB of galena have been 
found in Arroyo, Mayagucz, and Naranjito. Peroxid 
of manganese, as well an jilatinum, tin and mercury, 
have been found in Corozal. Native bismuth haa 
been discovered in the vicinity of Ponce, 



There can scarcely be said to be in Porto Bico 
a cla^B of persons following the calling of fishermen 
excluiiively for a livelihood. There are, according 
to a recent estimate, abuut 800 ]»ersons occasionally 
cnjnged in this industry, but they also now and then 
occupy themselves as longshoremen and farm labor* 
ers. There are, however, a large number of species 
of good fish to be found in the rivers and bays and in 
the aitjacent seas, yet there is no great quantity 
exposed for sale in the market, and those bring high 
prices. Xot more than ihree or four hundred sail- 
ing boats and rowhoats arc used for fishing along 
the whole coastline. The npplianees are of the most 
primitive description, and poverty is apparent in all 
the details. If capital were invested in Imats. nets, 
and trai>s. this business would soon liecome lucrative. 
Not only could the local markets W well supplied, 
but an extensive canning trade is within easy reach 
of a little money and enterprise. 
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FAOTOBIBS 

Manufactures in this island, aside from the pro- 
duction of sugar, molasses and rum, and the making 
of cigars and cigarettes, with a few hats and baskets, 
are almost unworthy of mention. There are four 
factories for the making of matches; soap, shoes and 
bay rum are produced in small quantities, and en- 
tirely for domestic use; but j^nything like production 
on a large scale is utterly unknown. The possibili- 
ties are great. Cotton can be grown economically 
and in great abundance, and labor is very cheap, so 
that if capital were invested in cotton factories, in 
some place convenient to shipping, the enterprise 
would certainly flourish. Of course, oil mills should 
be built in connection with the cotton gins and mills, 
to utilize all the products of the cotton plant. The 
same oil mills, when not engaged in making cotton- 
seed oil, could be used for extracting the oil from 
cocoanuts, of which the sandy lands along the playas 
and beaches produce the greatest abundance. 

COMMEBCE 

Commerce is in an infant state in Porto Rico in 
comparison with its possibilities for the future. The 
exports in the year 1897 amounted to $18,574,678, 
and the imports to $17,858,063, leaving the balance 
of trade in favor of Porto Rico to the extent of 
$716,615. 
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During the twenty months of American military 
government the imports amounted to $16,024,505 
and the export? to $13,895,860, leaving an adverse 
holance of trade of $2,128,645. But thia is accounted 
for by the peculiar situation of affaire. Just before 
leaving the Spaniards carried off everything portable, 
including the crops, and on the surrender of the 
fiistom-houpos there was nothing left to exiwrt for 
some time thereafter, and a large quantity of Ameri- 
can and other foreign goods had to be imported to 
supply the wants not only of the native inhabitants, 
but of the Amerieann who came in with or shortly 
after the military foreea. The quantity of bread- 
Fluffs and provisions alone, amounting to $2,370,307, 
shows this inference to be correct, and it ie borne 
out by other statistics. 

For the ten months after the inauguration of the 
civil government the value of the imports amounted 
tp $K.Hi2.-lliO, and the eiiKirts amounted to $5,- 
8U.08:i. leaving an adverse balance of $2,288,377- 
This is i>arlly due to the effects of the hurrieune, 
which damaged those eru|is from which the ex|>orts 
arc [iriiici|ially drawn. The commerce of I'orto 
Rico, though rcduee<l in volume, is carried on chiefly 
with the I'liited States, mure than thrti'- fourths of 
the imports and nearly two-thirds of thu exports 
iK'ing from and to the land with which it hoa so 
lately Income united by political tics. 
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amekican trade 

Every year since American occupation thus far has 
shown a decrease in the amount of goods imported 
into Porto Rico from foreign countries, and an in- 
crease, by a very large percentage, of goods from the 
United States. This is as it should be, but there 
is chance for a still greater increase. For while 
goods from all foreign countries still pay the full 
rate of the Dingley tariff, all goods from the United 
States come in free. Germany heads the list in 
aggressive activity, and it behooves the American 
salesman to wake up and take possession of a valu- 
able market already his by such great commercial 
advantages. It is natural that the terms of com- 
mercial association and business relations in the way 
of credit from long acquaintance and business deal- 
ings with the continent must not be expected to 
be broken off too quickly. Many insular business 
houses have a resident partner in Spain or in France, 
who buys for the island house, securing favorable 
credits and incidentally a commission to himself 
upon all purchases. But the advantages offered 
directly in dollars and cents in the United States 
must in the end prevail. 

The internal commerce of the island cannot be 
estimated with any degree of accuracy for lack of 
Teliable statistics accessible. However, a general 
index to it can be f oimd in the custom-house reports 
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above referred to. Ae the area of the island is bo 
small, nearly all the internal traffic ia carried on 
directly with the coast cities, and, indeed, the lack 
of good roads has heretofore prevented any great 
amount of interchange of commodities between towns 
in the interior. 

With an island of this size, however, the 360 miles 
of coastline furnish good water transportation for 
almost the whole country, there being scarcely a 
hamlet or town anywhere more than 20 miles from 
the seacoast. It ie tnie that the roads from the 
crest of the central cordillera to the coast arc in 
many and nearly all cases very bad in the wet season, 
yet the distance is bo inconsiderable that these 
difficulties arc not insurmountable. The interior 
transportation is carried on away from the short 
railroad lines exclusively by pack horses and ox carts. 
Taken altogether, the condition of external and 
internal commerce ie not at all discouraging. 
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OHAPTEB IV 
Population 

HE CENSUS of Porto Rico was takeu under 
the supervision of the Secretary of War in 
November of the year 1899. The results, in mapy 
respects gratifying to the inhabitants, are in all 
respects instructive. It is perhaps the very first 
reliable census ever taken here. However that na^y 
be, it is beyond doubt the jnost nearly accurate, find 
by far the most oomprehensive in its scope. It is 
proposed briefly to review some of the salient fea- 
tures in regard to the population, their conjugal 
relations, their educational advanp^mentt wd the 
various occupations by which they obt^ifl a liveli- 
hood. This is especially appropriate, as tbis census 
reflects the condition of the people almost at the 
very time when the civil government replaced the 
military, and the events referred to in this article 
began. The total population of Porto Rico is not 
quite a million souls, or, in exact figures, 953,243. 
Of these, 941,751 are natives and 11,492 are for- 
eigners, including 75 Chinese. The females are 
slightly in excess of the males; there being 480,982 
of the former and 472,261 of the latter. 

Among the races or colors the division stands as 
follows: Whites, 589,426; mestizos, 304,352; ne- 
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groce, 69,390; Chinese, 75. The whites are there- 
fore in the majority over all the reet combined — 
that is to say, the white population amounts td 
389,426 and the colored 303,817, or 01.8 percent 
white and 38.S percent colored. This is a larger 
percentage of white inhabitants than is found in 
any other island in the West IndicR. 

Porio Rico is more densely populated than any 
other of the West Indies except Barbados, and sotne 
comiwrisons with the different States of the Ameri- 
can Union may be at first glance somewhat sur- 
priBinf. 

PSOrLI TO TttI SQClkl HiLt. 

Porto BIco CM.M 

HuiarbutetU tftl.OO 

Rbode[>1>Dil 970.00 

N«*J*r»«j SM.OO 

Connecticut IH.DO 

MirjUbd S6.00 

Dalkvare B2.00 

Hew Ilauptblra 40.00 

Kbdih Ifl.M 

TeiM 11.00 

NcTad*. 0.41 

TliL- <-<iiitrast may also be made with some of the 
L-iiiintries of Kun)pe as follows: 

RnE>>li<l MO 

Hollud BM 

awliierlalid IBS 

Ireluiil 141 

Crela M 
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Thus it will be seen that the density of the popu- 
lation in Porto Bico is less than in England^ Hol- 
land^ Massachusetts^ or Bhode Island^ but greater 
than in any other country^ State or island named. 
This island is nearly the same size as Crete, but it 
has a population three times as great. The relative 
density is nearly twice as great as Ireland and one 
and one-third times that of Switzerland. Com- 
pared with some of the American States we find the 
population of Porto Bico to be in density one and 
one-fifth times as great as New Jersey, nearly one 
and three-fourths times as great as Connecticut, 
three times as great as Maryland or Delaware, six 
and a half times as great as New Hampshire, sixteen 
and a quarter times greater than Kansas, twenty- 
three and two-thirds times as great as Texas, and 
six hundred and thirty-four times as great as Nevada. 
It has about the same population as West Virginia 
with less than one-sixth of the area, making the 
density proportionately greater. In these compari- 
sons the latest and most authentic information acces- 
sible has been used and the compilations reject only 
the minute fractions. 

Much has been said to the disparagement of the 
people of these tropical countries on account of the 
loose relations of the sexes and the large number 
of illegitimate children among them. It must be 
said in extenuation of this state of morals that, under 
former conditions and the administration of Spanish 
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marriage lawe, a wedding was a rery expensive cere- 
mony, entirely beyond the pecuniary means of 
ordinary laboring people. 

The almoat universal testimony of those who have 
carefully examined this queation is that those people 
living together in concubinage are generally quite 
00 faithful to each other as those who are legally 
married, and there is just as much affection for 
their children, and the family ties are almost if 
not quite as strong among them as among those of 
their own class wlio have a legal sanction to their 
union. The figures themsclvcB, too, make a better 
lihowing than many writers have heretofore given 
from calculations and oBtimatce based on previous 
Spanish enumerations. 

Tt must be remembered further that slavery was 
not at)olii<heiI in this island until ten ycarx after 
the signing of the emancipation proclamation by 
the immortal Lincoln, Thus, after the lajwe of a 
jTfneralion, we can trace the lilighting effoctf of this 
iMh-ful cunv rif (lie iiuman race. Those who have 
fi'lt the galling weight of its fetters should not be 
ju<I>red too liarshly. 

occrpATioxa 
Tn reeanl to oociipntions. ns may lie readily sup- 
jMwd. thi' great majority of the working jH-ople 
of I'orto Itico are engaged in agriculture. Altont 
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half a million people are of An age at which Bome 
useful employment should ordinarily be followed. 
Of these, 198,761 are engaged in agriculture, mining 
and fishing. Very few, however, follow the latter 
two occupations, probably not more than 1000. So 
it may safely be estimated that there are nearly 
198,000 agriculturists in the island. There are, 
besides, 64,819 laborers, who are supposed to be 
engaged in other pursuits than tilling the soil. 

In manufacturing and mechanical trades there are 
enumerated 26,515; in commerce and transportation, 
24,076. The professional class is limited to 2194, 
of whom 124 are clergymen, 206 lawyers, 219 physi- 
cians, and 809 teachers. The rest are engaged in 
various other professions. The great army of the 
unemployed has a corps amounting to 183,635 in 
this tropical island. Of these, about one-third are 
men and two-thirds women. These facts, of course, 
complicate the labor problem already suflBciently 
difficult. 

Vital statistics for the eleven years 1888 to 1898, 
inclusive, show a death rate exceeding the birth 
rate in the island, but unquestionably the registra- 
tion in the former is more complete than in the 
latter particular. For these years it appears from 
the report that there have been born in this island 
272,454 children, making an annual average of 
24,768. At the same time the deaths for the same 
period amount to 291,166, being an average of 
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26,4G9 annually. The Rveragc annual excess of 
deaths over births is 1701. Both in the nnmber of 
Itirtlis and deaths the males exceed the females to 
a very considerable extent 

Since the adTcnt of the present adminifitration 
the death rate in the island has materially decreased; 
for instance, it waa T>$.i per thouitand in August, 
19(Hi, and only 23.(5 in Fi-bruarj-, 1901. However, 
the statistics in regard to birtlie arc hardly more 
reliable than they were during the Spanish regime. 
A registry of deaths is comparatively easy to keep 
correctly, csiweially in a country like this where 
the desire is almost universal to be buried in con- 
secrated ground. Hut parents think it a great hard- 
ship to lie conipellcd to register the births of their 
children; and this in ven' inconvenient in the rural 
districtR. In addition to natural disinclination to 
take troublf. a larg*- proportion of births have been 
attended by women calling themwlves midwives, but 
who are uuable to rend «r write. 

The loiiM'ness of the marital relations also tends 
greatly to complii-ate tlic (liffiriiltics of obtaining 
correct infoniintiou ss to the birth rate. As the 
jwpulation is steoilily increasing, thin deficit, if the 
figures were corrret, must have lnfn more than 
made up by immigration, but no such influx has 
occumil. Thi- eeu«ui* of IWiO gave the i^land a 
toUl ]M)|.ulation of .^s.').:inf: that of 1X77 increased 
tba number of 7^2.001: that of 1887 showed a 
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further increase to 806,798. The Spanish census 
of 1897 has not been completed or published^ or at 
least figures are not available, but it would probably 
have shown about 900,000 or perhaps more. Thus, 
there has been a steady increase from 583,308 in 
1860 to 953,243 in 1890, or 369,935 in forty years, 
or an average of 9248 souls annually, or a little 
more than 1.6 percent. 

Illiteracy has been reported at a very high rate. 
It is said that in 1860 over 90 percent of the popu- 
lation was unable to read; and some of the commis- 
sioners and travelers who have visited this island 
since American occupation place the number of illit- 
erates at 85 percent. There is, of course, an allow- 
ance to be made for estimates, and the term illiteracy 
may be taken to mean inability to read and write 
or inability to write while being able to read. Con- 
sidering a person to be illiterate who cannot both 
read and write, the last census shows the illiterates 
in this island to be 79 percent of the population 
more than ten years old. The total number of peo- 
ple who have attained the age of ten years is 659,294; 
of these 134,416 can both read and write, while 
524,878 are unable to write, though a fair propor- 
tion of them are able to read. Of these illiterates, 
307,030 are white and 217,648 are colored. 

Taking into consideration the relative numbers of 
the two races, by far the largest percentage of these 
illiterates is colored. This of course is to be ex- 
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pected from existing conditions. Povett; and 
ignorance in the tropics, as elsewhere, go hand in 
hand; and slavery, vhich existed here within the 
memory of persons still young, was the handmaid 
of both these evils. At the present time about 
40,000 children are in the free public schools of 
the island. Beligious societies maintain schools for 
many thousanda more. The influence of schools is 
felt in many homes. 

It is safe to say that illiteracy has decreased at 
least 6 percent, and perhaps 8 percent, during the 
present year, reducing the percentage to about ?S. 
It must also be home in mind that many children 
who knew but one language a year ago now use 
two fluently, and while this is no gain in the per- 
centage of literacy, it is a tremendous gain in gen- 
era) intelligence, and especially in the power of the 
I)eopI(' to grasp and enjoy free civil life under 
American ideals. There is an almost universal de- 
mand among children and parents for the English 
language, and many American teachers are employed 
constantly in giving extra lessons in English. 
Thousand:! of children now read and speak the Eng- 
lifh language, and thousands more are learning it 
rapidly. 

CITIZEN'SniP 

At least as far as the exercise of (he privilege of 
nufTrage is concerned, citiienship should and, in this 
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island at least to some extent^ does depend on educa- 
tion. The male persons oyer twenty-one years of 
age in Porto Rico number 210,071. Of these, 7766, 
or 4 percent, are foreigners, leaving 202,305 natives 
of voting age. Of these, 120,295, or 60 percent, are 
white and 73,010, or 36 percent, are colored. Now, 
of the white men 35,397, or 29.4 percent, can read, 
and of the colored, 12,576, or 17.2 percent, can read, 
leaving 70.6 percent of the whites, or 84,898, illiter* 
ate, and 82.8 percent of the colored, or 60,484, 
illiterate. Applying the reading test to the entire 
adult male population would reduce the number of 
voters to 49,973, or about 24 percent of all adult 
males. In the last election a small property quali- 
fication was allowed to supply the place of the read- 
ing test, and thus the registration of voters num- 
bered 123,140. Of the 4 percent of adult male 
foreigners, three-fourths are natives of Spain, who 
claim their Spanish citizenship. 

IMMIGRATIONr AND BMIORATION 

The movement in the population in the island of 
Porto Rico during the last ten years has been in- 
considerable in proportion to numbers. In the 
absence of any official means of collecting statistics 
on this subject, all figures are necessarily mere esti- 
mates. Of course when the Spanish forces left the 
country a goodly number of persons for various rea- 
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sons returned to the Iberian Peninsula, and when the 
American army came in it brought in its tnun a 
large number uf civilians more or less connected 
with it by businees relations or otherwise. 

A small number of American business men also 
L'ame to ihc tisland, following the flag, and some of 
them have de(«miined to make it their permanent 
home. Biit their numbers would roaiie up a Tery 
biiiall fraction of a percent when compared with the 
total population. The census shows a little over 
oue percent of foreign-bom people on the island, 
and a majority of these are Spaniards remaining 
over from the old regime. There aro not in the 
whole island more than 1000 Americans outside of 
the military service. Th« dense population of Porto 
Itico is almost entirely native. 

Heretofore emigration has been almost unknown. 
These islandcrit are eiveulially a home-loving people, 
and remarkably attached to their native land. But 
{wrticularly isinrc the hurricane of San Ciriaco some 
uf the jHiorer claw of lalHircra have fimnd it diilieult 
to priKure ihe moans of a liveliluHid. 

The (iovernment has espended Inrgcxums of money 
><n road-making in various jwrti; uf the country 
I'Kiiccially In give cmpluynient to the newty, Hut 
in many caws they have dinlined to avail themselvos 
of it. Mimetimen alleging that they enuld not leave 
their homes to go ten miles uway. If fur any reason 
the particular sugar plantation or colTeo farm on 
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which they had been accustomed to labor did not 
longer need their services, it would not seem to 
occur to these simple peasants that by moving over 
to the next township they might find employment. 
Many of them would prefer to remain in idleness 
until some one solicited their services. A few pota- 
toes and bananas will sustain life^ and clothing is a 
luxury in this climate. 

In this state of affairs the emigration agent found 
an excellent field for his enterprise. He penetrated 
the rural districts and offered golden inducements 
to these simple folk to travel and see foreign lands. 
Laborers are wanted in Hawaii to work in the sugar 
fields and in Cuba for the iron mines. Good wages 
were offered, and many were persuaded to emigrate. 
They embarked at the seapori; towns of Ponce, Maya- 
guez, and Guanica. Very few left San Juan. 

Adventurous boys now and then seek to escape 
from paternal control and to experience the novelty 
of foreign travel. But there have been very few 
cases of minors being solicited to leave or accepted 
as emigrants, and in every instance when demanded 
they have been returned to their parents. Most of 
the emigrants are of the very poorest class of labor- 
ers, many of them without a box or a bundle or 
anything whatever more than the scanty apparel in 
which they stand upon the wharves. Very few of 
them have the least rudiments of education. In 
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other words, these emignnte compriae the least de- 
eirable elements of this people. 

Most of them have gone to Honolulu, some thou- 
sands have gone to Cuba, and e few to Santo 
Domingo. The Federal faction has persistently en- 
deavored to stir up discontent in the island on 
account of the departure of these laborers and their 
wives and children, and has called on the insular 
government to prevent their emigration. This has 
not been attempted, because, in the tirst place, it is 
the privilege of every person to emigrate if he 
chooses BO to do, either with the hope of bettering 
his financial condition or finding a more agreeable 
residence. The humblest bare-footed peon in the 
forests of El Yunque has the same right to expat- 
riate himself if he chooses as does the millionaire. 
And, in the second place, the emigration of these 
people can do no great harm to the island. Out of 
a population of nearly a million, lens than 5000 or 
6000 have emigrated — ncarcely one-half of 1 per- 
cent. They will never he misf>ed in making up the 
census returns of the next decade, Porto Rico has 
plenty of laborers and poor people generally. What 
the island needs is men with capital, energy, and 
enterprise to develop its latent industrit>s and to re- 
claim its sugar cRtates; to bnild factories and rail- 
roads, and make the country bum with the bnsy 
■ound of commerce. 
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CHAPTEB V 

SOCIAL AND FINANCIAL 

THE PBOPEH training of youth is an interesting 
problem everywhere, and has been since the days 
when ancient Persian princes were taught three 
things — to ride, to shoot, and to tell the truth. But 
in no part of the world perhaps is education a more 
interesting question than it is now in Porto Bico. 
Ever since the Americans landed at Guanica atten- 
tion has been directed to this subject; and certainly 
since the inauguration of civil government it has 
received its share of careful consideration. 

From the 1st of May to the 6th of August, 1900, 
the insular department of education was in charge 
of Dr. G. G. Groff, as acting commissioner. 

Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, who previously had been 
appointed commissioner of education, arrived in 
Porto Rico on the 4th and took charge of his office 
on the 6th of August. 

It has been said by a high authority that *' Guate- 
mala is the only country in the region for which 
statistics are obtainable where the proportion of 
illiterates is higher than in Porto Rico." Then " the 
field is ripe for the harvest," and reapers must not 
be wanting. The census of November, 1899, states 
the number of children within the scholastic age 
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in Porto Bico to be 322,393. Of these, S5,798, or 
8 percent, were in attendance on the acbools. Of 
course the percentage is larger in cities and smsJler 
in the rural districts. However, there are only three 
cities oD the islands, San Juan, Ponce, Mayaguei, 
with au Bj!gregatc population of 70,000 eouis. Of 
the '6'22,00i> children of scholastic age, only about 
SlSjOOU have yet been gathered into tlic school^rooms, 
leaving the enormous number of 284,000 yet unpro- 
vided for. The magnitude of this work is startling. 
It cannot be accomplished in a day or a year. Even 
were the necessary funds in reach, the mere routine 
work of organiEation and enrollment would require 
months tn complete it. 

There are engaged in this work, hefide* the com- 
mifsioner and his office force, amounting to thirteen 
men, sixteen su|M>rvij!ors and (9fi teachers. 

These teachers are divided into four clawes: 

First. Prineiiwls, of whom there are 39. 

Second. Knglish teachers, of whom there are 187. 

Third. Graded teachers, of whom there are 281. 

Fourth. Rural teachers, of whom there are 409. 

AMBBICAK TEACHEB8 

The teachoin of Englinh are for the most part 

Amerimns; the others are natives of Porto Bico. 

The ularies paid to the teachers are small, hut about 

the same as elsewhere in i<choolB of a like grade, b«- 
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ing $75^ $60, $50, and $40 per month, according to 
grade. Those teachers who have come from the 
continent are generally doing good work; but let no 
young person go to Porto Hico seeking employment 
as a teacher merely for the sake of novelty, or ex- 
pecting to amass wealth rapidly. Those who do so 
will surely be disappointed or soon grow weary of 
their surroundings and outlive their usefulness. 

What is urgently needed in this connection is a 
first-class normal school for the education of native 
teachers and to fit them for the great work of prop- 
erly educating their illiterate countrjrmen. Such 
an institution is indispensably necessary and one is 
already nearly completed. 

MORE INSTRUCTORS NEEDED 

There are 800 schools on the island, on an average 
one to every 3.5 square miles. The number certainly 
appears adequate if they are large enough. To in- 
struct all the children of scholastic age, however, 
each school should have 403 pupils, and there should 
be employed over 8000 teachers. So a school force 
ten times as great as at present is really needed. 
There is but one school-house on the island which 
was built for the purpose. Not half a dozen schools 
are taught in public buildings. As a rule, the 
schools are taught in houses rented for the purpose, 
and in some cases fitted up to serve for schools. 
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Some of thera are fairly good, but the great majority 
are inadequate in size and detititute of all proper 
appliancee. Many of them are unsanitary, and some 
of them are insufficient to protect the pupils and 
the books from the rains that fall with such frequency 
and abundance in the wet season. However, the 
9200,000 allotted to this purpose by the President 
is being judiciously expended in the construction of 
Bchoolhousee, and the next annual report will have 
a different tale to tell. 

PBOPOSED HIOH BCH00L8 
The course of instruction in most of the schools 
ia at present elementary, but as the pupils progress 
in sufficient numbers the curriculum will be ad- 
vanced to meet their requiremcntin, aud a high 
school will be established iu each important town 
as soon as there is work for it to do. Of course, 
with three-fourths of the population over ten years 
of age unable to read a newspaper, the elementary 
branches should for some time occupy the minds 
and engage the energies of the teachers now working. 
It is better that .^00,000 children should l>e taught 
to read and write and cipher than that -10,000 nliould 
learn botany, chemistry, grammar, rhetoric and 
astronomy. The motto of Jeremy Bentham, "The 
greatest good to the greatest numl»er," has a pecu- 
linrly appropriate application to the educational con- 
ditions in Porto Rico. 
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Higher education has not received its proper con- 
sideration heretofore in the island. Although there 
are some very highly educated people among ike 
residents in city, town, and country, the proportion 
of the well educated to the comparatively illiterate 
is small. Out of a population of nearly a million, 
only 5000 enjoy the benefits of a superior education; 
that is to say, only one-half of one percent. 

Of course this state of affairs cannot continue 
under the American flag, but for some few years 
to come it is very probable that the young Porto 
Eican seeking a college or university education will 
have to visit the continent, and Yale, Harvard, Cor- 
nell and Amherst mav bear Porto Rican names on 
their registers for years to come. The people are 
in earnest about the matter, and one of the first 
laws enacted by the people of Porto Rico was one 
providing means to send their young men and women, 
to the number of forty-five, to the United States for 
education. 

CHARITIES 

The board of charities, created by military order 
on the 30th of April, 1900, was in existence just 
ten months, having been abolished by an act of 
the legislative assembly, and a director of charities 
was provided for, to be appointed by and to report 
directly to the governor. The sanitary condition of 
the charity schools was found to be unsatisfactory, 
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and an expenditure of $5148 was required to remedy 
these defects. This has now been accomplished. 
The school children were put into uniforms, and 
military regulations and discipline introduced as far 
aa possible, especially in the boys' school. 

The shops in connection with the boys' school are 
intended to teach the pupils tailoring, shoemaking, 
carpentering and baking, and it is proposed to en- 
large their capacity and add other oceupationa from 
time to time, as available funds will justify. The 
girls arc taught sewing and such other useful arts 
as will qualify them for domestic service or house- 
keeping. 

There are at present 196 pupils in the girls' school 
and 248 in the boys' school. The former is designed 
to have a capacity of 200, and the latter of 300. 
There is a waiting list of 200 girls and 302 boys. 
The inability of the authorities to admit all those 
entitled to enter is greatly regretted. It is designed 
to equalize the attendance in both of these charity 
schools among the dilTorcnt municipalities in pro- 
portion to population as rapidly as possible. At pres- 
ent the city of San Juan has far more than its 
proper proportion of pupiln in attendance; but this 
condition was found in existence at the time the 
civil government t(>'>k charge, and it could not be 
adjusted immediately. It will Im> done gradually. 

The condition of the insane asylum was also very 
undesirable. Work was begun' at one* to toUrg* 
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the accommodations and to improve the conditions. 
It is now furnished with a reading room^ a music 
room, an infirmary, and other necessary apartments. 
The dormitories have been enlarged and greatly im- 
proved. The inmates now number 154, evenly 
divided between the sexes. 

The condition of the lepers, of whom there are 
probably about sixty on the island, early claimed the 
sympathetic attention and fostering care of the ad- 
ministration. It was deemed best to colonize these 
afflicted people on an islet within easy reach of 
the attention of which- they are, and must be, in 
constant need, and still far enough removed to pre- 
vent all danger of contagion. Accordingly, after 
careful consideration and investigation, the Isle de 
Cabaras (Goat Island), at the entrance to the harbor 
of San Juan, was selected and buildings fitted up, 
and the lepers were removed to the colony in Novem- 
ber. There are now seventeen leprous persons in 
the colony, attended by the necessary employees. 
The remaining lepers, now at large on the island, 
will soon be conveyed to the colony, where they 
can be properly cared for without danger to the 
other inhabitants. 

The cost of maintaining the department of chari- 
ties has been remarkably small in comparison with 
the amount of good that has been accomplished. 
It is believed that the financial management will 
compare favorably with any similar institution in 
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the United States. The average daily cost of sub- 
Bistence per capita is 12.5 cents, and the average 
total daily cost per capita is 32.88 cents. That of 
the girls' school is only 10 cents for subsistence and 
S3.65 cents for the total expenses. 

This great work of caring for and educating 
orphan children, so that they may become useful 
members of the body politic, it is believed, is being 
properly pursued in the island of Porto Rico. While 
it is designed to care for and educate every orphan 
boy and girl who need such assistance, care is taken 
not to pauperize the population or to undermine the 
independence of the individual. The object is to 
give these bereft children an even start in the race 
of life with their more fortunate fellows, who are 
blessed with the fostering care of parents and frienda. 
When this is accomplished they will be expected to 
make their own way and work out their own careers. 



The hospitals are not directly under insular con- 
trol, their sup)>ort, inspection and poTPrnment Wing 
Wt to the local authorities in each municii>alily. 
In the sixty-six municiiial districts into which the 
ibland is divided, tliere are forty hospitals or Ktrui-t- 
tures which are called by that name. In many 
caKCf they are mere ithetls. without proper ciiuipment 
or attendance. There an> also nineteen asylums, of 
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which the same remark in a leas degree might prop- 
erly be made. The hospital buildings in Pcmce, 
Mayaguez^ and Arecibo are good enough^ but in the 
capital city the chief municipal hospital is a mere 
shanty, badly equipped, and destitute of many essen- 
tials. But there is also in San Juan a small hospital, 
founded many years ago and managed by the Sisters 
of the linmaculate Conception, which may be classed 
as a model of its kind, but being supported by public 
contributions is often in lack of funds. The Tri- 
coche Hospital of Ponce is an excellent building, 
and the service is good, but it is faulty in sanitation. 
The hospital in Arecibo, though in a commodious 
building, is badly equipped and destitute of all pre- 
tensions to sanitation. The two hospitals at Huma- 
cao were destroyed by the hurricane and liaye not 
yet been rebuilt. 

More than one-half of the population of the island 
is unprovided for with any sort of hospital accom- 
modations, and in those towns and villages where 
the hospitals exist they are badly constructed, in- 
eflSciently equipped, wretchedly managed, and almost 
destitute of any proper sanitation. There is a new 
smallpox hospital just finished in Ponce, at a cost 
of over $1300, largely raised by private contribu- 
tions, but it is hoped that it may not be necessary 
to use it long, and prudence may require its destruc- 
tion. There is no doubt that the whole subject of 
hospitals and asylums throughout the island would 
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be much better managGd if it were placed under the 
control of the gupcrior board of health and the 
director of eharitiee. la fact, a complete reform 
and reasonable efficiency cannot be cipected until 
this it done. Itut there ie much to he done eUe- 
whore in the eame line, notably in the care of the 
blind, the paralytic, the epileptic, and other incur- 
ables, alrio the afced paupers and other unfortunates, 
for which the current revenuea are at preient inade- 
quate. 



As churches in a Christian land are univerully 
regarded as au index to civilizution and pro^n'esH, 
it is proper to refer briefly to their alTairs. Out of 
the 'J.'tS.H^ inhabitants of I'orto Kico, there are 
nearly 9-')ll,(>i)(> Catholics; and there is a Catholic 
church in every town and villa)ie, and in the larjter 
towns ami cities several. In the city of San Juan 
there are ci^iht. incluilinf; the cathedral. Nearly all 
these arc well-built structures, occupying central 
locatiuns, and arc ornaments to the towns wbertj 
situated. There are many pamchinl schools and 
other church institutions belonfiiut; In the Catholics. 
The business and services of this church are admin- 
istered by the ritibt reverend biAhop and his )>aro- 
ehinl and other clerpy, nunilierinK over 100 priests. 
There an* eicht Protestant dcuomiiiHtions repre- 
sented on the island, to nit: Itaptists, with fire 
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ministers, twelve congregations, and 895 adherents, 
all natives; Christian Brethren, with one minister, 
one congregation, and 100 adherents, of whom ninety 
are natives and ten foreigners; Congregationalists, 
with one minister, two congregations, and 100 ad- 
herents, of whom ninety are natives and ten for- 
eigners; Lutheran, with one minister, three congre- 
gations, and 150 adherents, of whom 100 are native 
and fifty foreign; Methodists, with seven ministers, 
ten congregations, and 1000 adherents, of whom 800 
are native and 200 foreign; Presbyterians, with four 
ministers, twelve congregations, and 1500 adherents, 
of whom 1350 are native and 150 foreign; Protestant 
Episcopalians, with four ministers, three congrega- 
tions, and 450 adherents, of whom 300 are natives 
and 150 foreigners; United Brethren, with one min- 
ister, one congregation, and 100 adherents, of whom 
ninety are natives and ten foreigners. 

Tlie Christian Brethren also have an orphanage. 
The Congregationalists have two schools, with seven 
teachers. The Methodists have one school, with 
five teachers and forty-eight pupils, of whom forty 
are native and eight foreign. The Presb}i;erians 
have six schools, with eight teachers and 310 pupils, 
of whom 300 are native and ten foreign. They also 
have one medical missionary. The United Brethren 
have one school with one teacher. So the Protes- 
tants have in the aggregate on the island twenty- 
four ministers, with forty-four congregations, having 
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4295 adherents, of whom 3715 are native and 580 
foreign, with ten schools, twenty-one teachers, and 
340 native pupils. Where the public schools are 
so inadequate, certainly the teaching of even 300 or 
400 pupils is valuable assistance to the cause of 
education. 

None of the public money U now used in the 
salaries of clergymen or othem'ise in support of 
religion. All each expenses ore defrayed, as in the 
T'nited States, by the voluntary contributions of tho 
congregations and friends on the continent. The 
controTcrsioii formerly existing between the muni- 
cipnl and the church mithorities, concerning the 
o«n<Tship <if church property, have not yet been 
settled. Af in all other counfrief, the women are 
much more regular attendants on church service 
than the men, and perha{w religion is in no worse, 
certainly in no Wtter, condition than in the large 
cities of the United States. 

FINANCIAL 
In making a somewhat comprehensive discnesion 
of ihe financial condition of Porto Rico it is best 
to survey the field as it was presented on the dale 
when civil government was instituted. It is true 
that the revenue laws had Ixt'n tested and found 
inadeijuate to a fair apportionment of the burdens 
of government upon the inhabitants of the island. 
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It wa4 evident that; many of the wealthy plaasaa were 
escaping taxation^ and those less able to pay were 
saddled with onerous taxes out of all proportion to 
their means. Clear proofs were not wanting that 
great injustice was done also in the collection of 
the taxes that were raised under the existing leTi€«. 
It did not require one very long to become satisfied 
that a radical reform was necessary in the whole 
revenue system. Had it not been for the 15 percent 
tariff provided for in the organic act, there would 
have been a lack of sufficient funds to meet the 
most ordinary requirements of the government. 

The expenses of the civil government must of 
necessity be in some respects greater than those of 
the milita^}^ The salaries of the military officers 
who filled civil positions were, of course, paid out 
of the funds appropriated for that purpose by the 
general government. Then the public schools must 
necessarily be multiplied and school-houses con- 
structed; the insular police must be increased in 
numbers to take to some extent the places of soldiers 
who had been withdrawn; the code commission pro- 
vided for by Congress had to be paid by the island: 
public roads had to be constructed and repaired, 
and all debts of former administrations had to be 
provided for. 

All this must be compassed within the sourcea of 
revenue provided for in the organic act without the 
American treasury to rely upon to make up any 
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deficiency. It, then, behooved the government to 
look well to the resourcea which were in hand where- 
with to meet all theee requirements. 

A recapitulation of the resources of the island 
at the control of the civil government, while in- 
teresting, arc hardly within the «copc of this article, 
and anybody interested can readily refer to the 
figures in the official jiublicHtloo. It is sufBcient, 
perhajie, to say that they were very uieagre, and 
the financial future was looked to with many mis- 
givingii. By a cIoh! system of economy, and a rigid 
accountability in all dei>artments, the current income 
was made not only sufficient for current needs, but 
actually to allow a steady growing surplus. The 
organic act. hawevcr. had contemplated the enact- 
ment of a system of tax laws and of excise revenue 
for the needs of the island, and at the first session, 
the legislature of the island addressed itself to that 
imimrtant and interesting question. 

('■curly, in order to better the financial situation, 
Ihere were two courses open — one to ntlui-o expenses 
and the other to increase the revenues. Both of 
these means were attem|itcd. Owing to the peculiar 
relative i-ircumstnnces surrounding the new govem- 
menf juM inangurated the first was very dit!icult to 
accomplish for reasons heretofore given; it then re- 
mained the more ncces«ir>- to succeed in the second, 
.\h no change in the laws was immediately prac- 
ticable, it woB of 6r8t importance that the machinery 
HI 
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at hand for raising revenue should be used to the 
best advantage. The insular treasurer at once set 
about this, and having organized a competent corps 
of revenue agents, succeeded in raising the revenue 
from internal taxes from the average sum of $19,823 
to $50,870 per month. But all the while, from 
month to month, the urgent need of a great change 
in the system of taxation became more and more 
apparent. 

The treasurer, with such aid as was afforded him, 
at once set about the preparation of a tax law which 
should embody the views of the administration on 
this important subject, and within a few days after 
the legislative assembly met had the result of his 
labor ready to submit to the committee on jBnance 
in the executive council. With some amendments 
it was reported to the council, and after having been 
discussed and amended in both chambers and in a 
conference committee, it was passed and presented 
for executive approval, which was promptly given. 

TAXES 

The revenue act consists, in the main, of a prop- 
erty tax, an inheritance tax, and a system of excise 
taxation. The property tax replaces a territorial 
tax which was laid upon agricultural estates, though 
graded according to the quality of the soil, and upon 
urban property took the form of a percentage of 
the net income. The rate of the new tax for insular 
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purpoees, for the fiscal year 1901-1902, and there- 
after until otherwise provided by the legislative 
aseembl; of Forto Rico, is fixed by the statute, at 
one-half of one percent, and proviBion is made that 
the rate levied for local purposes shall in no case 
exceed an additional one-half percent. The maxi- 
mum direct tax ui>on projwrty in Porto Rico is thus 
one percent, whicli is less, probably, than the rate 
in any coniniiinity in the United States, and certainly 
U'SR than in any European country. 

The tax itself is not noticeably different from the 
more advanc«l fornw of the property tax as knovn 
in the United States. All property, not specifically 
exempt, is nominally assessed at its present actual 
market value, but an extensive list of exemptions 
has been made, including all persona whoso property 
is valued at loss than $100; the buildings, ap])Ur- 
tenances and land, not exceeding five acres in extent, 
set ajmrt for educational or charitable purposes, or 
exclusively for religious worship; household furni- 
ture, wearing apparel, fuel and libraries. 

Working tools and the crops and products of farm- 
ers and planters have been excmpte<1. Provision is 
made for the exemption of indebtedness to the 
amount and extent of the assessed credits, and mort- 
gagcH are treated as an interest in the property, so 
that the mortgapi* will W charged with and the 
mortgagor exempt from the taxes on the value of 
the property represented by the mortgage, except 
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where the latter contains an unequivocal cotenant 
making the taxes payable by the mortgagor. 

One noticeable change effected by the new revenue 
act is the machinery of assessment. Hitherto the 
assessment of property and income had been made 
by nearly two hundred separate boards appointed by 
the councils of the sixty-six municipal districts. 
There was no central control, no unity of administra- 
tion, and no uniformity of Valuation. 

Under the present law the whole assessment is 
in charge of a supervisor, appointed by the govetnor 
with the consent of the executive council. The 
supervisor appoints the division assessors, with the 
consent of the treasurer, and the division assessors 
nominate, and the treasurer appoints, enough dis- 
trict assessors to complete the assessment within the 
required period. There is perfect unity of control, 
and the division assessors, being in closest touch with 
both the supervusor and the district assessors, secure 
an equality of valuation hitherto unknown. Tax 
appeals are heard in the first instance by select 
groups of division and district assessors sitting as 
boards of review, and in the last instance by the 
executive council, sitting as a final board of equali- 
zation and appeal. 

Important changes have also been made in the 
machinery of collection. Under the Spanish regime 
direct taxes were collected by a private company for 
a percentage of the receipts. The military govern- 
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ment placed the collection in the hands of public 
oSlcials, but instead of a salary paid them 8 percent 
of their coUectione. The reform has now been com- 
pleted by placing the collection in the hands of 
bonded and salaried coUectorB appointed by the treas- 
urer. In this connection it may be stated that the 
severity of the Spanish " appreinio," a purely ad- 
ministrative process by which property was sold for 
delinquent taxes, has been modified by the insertion 
in the law of a period of redemption, during which 
property so sold may be redeemed. 

CORPORATION TAXEB 

Corporations have been treated substantially aa 
unincorporated concerns; they are assessed by the 
treasurer ujwm the actual market value of their capi- 
tal involuted in I'orto llico. The spirit of fairoesa 
exhibited in this nniform treatment of private and 
incor]>orated companies sliould make I'orto Bico a 
deoirable place of business for companies of the 
latter kind. If a year's trial proves thy iinsuitablc- 
ness of this kind of taxation for corporations, the 
poTcmment will thus have what it docs not poesesa 
at present — the data concerninp the assets and profits 
of corporations which it is necessary to have in order 
to proride distinct corporation taxes which will be 
equivalent to the property tax. 

The exciu taxes are imposed upon the manoftc- 
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ture and shipment and importation of proprietary 
medicines, playing cards, firearms, oleomargarine, 
matches, alcoholic liquors, and tobacco of all kinds; 
the taxes are paid by means of stamps, and, tem- 
porarily at least, surcharged internal revenue stamps 
of the United States are being used. 

Fortunately for the manufacturers of rum and 
tobacco and for the insular treasury, the organic act 
specifically exempts Porto Rico from the operation 
of the internal revenue laws of the United States, 
and the legislative assembly of Porto Rico, in im- 
posing excise taxes upon the above-named articles, 
has taken into account the fact that the rum and 
tobacco industries, while relatively much more im- 
portant, are much weaker than the corresponding 
industries in the United States. In consequence, 
the rate of the excise taxes is just about one-half that 
collected in the United States. 

The revenue act annuls all octrois or municipal 
consume taxes upon the articles subjected to excise 
taxes, and the territorial and industrial taxes, in so 
far as insular taxation is concerned. The insular 
territorial tax at present is probably about 4 percent 
of the net income from property. Capitalizing this 
at the high rate of interest obtainable — certainly as 
high as 12 percent — and it is seen that the present 
insular rate of one-half percent upon the value of 
the property will be very little more burdensome 
than the territorial tax upon those property owners 
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who are actually paying upon an honest assessment^ 
assuming that the assessment of property conformed 
to the letter of the law and the appraisement is made 
at its actual value. 

The industrial and commercial tax is placed by 
the ordinary property tax upon the stock and other 
assets of business concerns. The abolition of the 
industrial and commercial system is possibly the 
most beneficent feature of the whole law. Tlie in- 
heritance tax simply replaces the heavier and more 
complex tax of the same kind imposed })y the Span- 
ish government and unfortunately abolished by the 
military government. The excise taxes are, in gen- 
eral, somewhat higher than the consumo and excise 
taxes existing at the time of the passage of the reve- 
nue bill. But there can be no calamity in diverting 
into the public treasur}* an increased portion of the 
money that would be spent for mm and tobacco, to 
be applied by the government to the building of 
roads and the better education of the people. 

Under the operation of this law, which has been 
found in practice to work admirably, the income of 
the island has been found quite sufficient for its 
current wants, and the law itself has proved sound 
and popular. Under its operations the burden of 
taxation ha«» l)een most generally distribute<l, so that 
its weight has not been distressing to any clasn. It 
has often been claimed, and never disputed that 
under the present Bystem. there is not another civi- 
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lifed Country In thfe ^orld 6o fairly, lightly, dud 
adequately taxed as Porto llico, under the civil gov- 
erliment instituted by President McKinley. 

The improved condition of the country is the 
best indication bt the working of the iiew civil laws. 
Industries are increasing, articles subject to excise 
are gaining fast. In tobacco alone there has been 
an increase in the past yeai* of iiianufacturers from 
170 to 604. And during the saine time the amount 
of tates paid on manufactured tobacco increased 
ftom $8146 to $IS5,203; and the tax on rum from 
$9958 to $42,112. 

CLAIM OF PORTO RICO AGAINST CUBA 

For more than thirty years past the island of 
Porto Rico has been called on from time to time to 
advance money from the insular treasury to the 
island of Cuba. In this way more than $4,000,000 
has been lent by the one island to the other, of which 
nearly a million and a half has been repaid in various 
sums. There is a balance of $2,253,916.55 due from 
Cuba to Porto Eico. This matter has heretofore 
been laid before the Department of State at Wash- 
ington, asking that the United States as trustee 
settle the claim, while the affairs of Cuba were be- 
ing administered by the American government. 
This appeared to be a proper course to take in the 
matter because the claim is a plain and simple obli- 
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gatioD, never disputed, for which vouchers are on 
file io the War Department, An early eettlemeot of 
the claim, involving ae it does a large amount of 
money, would have a very important bearing upon 
the financial problem in Porto Rico. The United 
States government reported in connection with the 
matter that it had " postponed consideration of all 
such claims until Cuba shall have established ita own 
independent government." 

PUBLIC PROPBBTT 

The people of Porto Bico own, as a heritage from 
the Spanish regime, a considerable quantity of pub- 
lic lands, buildings and grounds, roads and bridges, 
and there arc, besides, harbors, light-houses and 
forts which belong to the United States. Not the 
least among these assets arc roads and bridges. At 
the time of the American occupation there were 
found 255 kilometers of good roads completed in the 
entire inland. 

The most important public road is the so-called 
military road from San Juan to Ponce, a distance 
of 134 kili)meters. Other roads reach from Cayey 
to Arroyo, from Canlano to Bayamon. from Rio 
Piedms to Mameyes. from Capias to Onsrabo, and 
there are unoomplpted portions of other highways. 
All told, the length of completed roada at present 
amounts to Sfi? kilometers. 
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The public buildings are fairly numerous and well 
constructed. Some of the buildings and groimds are 
claimed both by the insular government and the 
United States, as well as by ecclesiastical bodies 
and municipalities. These conflicting claims should 
be adjusted at an early day. There are also piers 
and wharyes, some buildings and adjacent lands used 
in connection with the harbor works, also machine 
shops, tools and sheds, and a floating plant, including 
two tugs, which belong to the island. 

The Attorney-General has recently given an opin- 
ion that the public or " Crown " lands in Porto Kico 
under the treaty of Paris passed to the United 
States. If this be so. Congress will very likely be 
called upon to adjudicate the question, and one can 
feel very certain will make some adjustment of the 
question by which the island will enjoy the posses- 
sion of this valuable property. 
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CHAPTEH VI 

QOTEBNUENT 

WHEN the civil government Bssumed control 
of public aCFaira in Porto Itico of course the 
military forces were primarily cliarged with the 
maintenance of public order. These consisted not 
only of the regular troops stationed here, but also 
of eight companies of volunteers in the United 
States service known as the Porto Uican Itcgiiiicnt. 
Thoir ctlorts were supplemented by the niunici|)al 
police in each town and municipalily throughout the 
island, and by the insular police, which iit tliat time 
nnmbered 180 ofliferri and men under Colonel Frank 
Techter n^ its chief. These [leace ofTu-ers were kept 
moderately busy preventing disturbances and making 
arrests for infraetionx of the law. The umnici|ial 
jKilice, howevt-r, wi-re found to Ik> in a gn-at degri'e 
incincicnt, owing to variout) causes, and the legixla- 
tive aKReuddy pa!>i^od an art increa:iing the force of 
the insular police and alHdifbing the municipal police 
except in six of the lartcer eiticii and towns, and 
autboTixinK the governor to replace the jMilice of 
tho«- plnccf at any time with tlie insular i>olice. 

By the name art the potential utrength of the 
iniiulnr police was inerea^itl to T:!!! men. Sinn- the 
adjournment of the legislature, on jM'tition of the 
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city council of San Juan, the municipal police in 
that city have been abolished, and their places sup- 
plied with a detachment from the insular force. 
The change has been found to be beneficial. The 
insular police now number 664 all told; consisting 
of a chief, an assistant chief, four captains, seven 
first lieutenants, five second lieyt^nants, eleven ser- 
geants, seventy corporals, and 565 privates. They 
are stationed at sixty-seven different places over the 
island. They cost the government during the first 
ten months of the year $160,648.30, a monthly aver- 
age of $16,064.83, or an average of $29,16 for each 
man per month. They made during the eleven 
months ending on the 31st of March 3902 arrests for 
various crimes and misdemeanors, ranging from 
murder to gambling, and including escapes from 
prisons and petty misdemeanors. On the whole this 
little island has been reasonably orderly and law- 
abiding under the control of the civil government. 

PRISONS 

Spanish prisons have an unsavory reputation, and 
have had since the days when Drake and his com- 
peers sailed the southern seas in search of the 
treasure ships laden with the gold of the new world 
on its way to the King^s coffers in Madrid. Porto 
Eico, like other Spanish provinces, had many a 
faithful copy of the prisons of the peninsula, and 
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one of the first labors of the American military gov- 
emment was to empty the jails of forgotten prisoners 
and to moderate in some degree the reeking filthi- 
ness which made them veritable pest holes^ and 
eventually to clean them up and reduce them to 
something like good sanitary condition. 

There are at this writing less than a thousand 
pnsonerSy all told, in the five prisons of the island; 
in exact numbers, 993. Of these, 154 are for homi- 
cide and 223 for other felonies, making altogether 
377 felonies and 616 misdemeanors. Out of the 
whole number, 453 are incarcerated in the peni- 
tentiary at the capital and 540 in the four jails in 
the principal cities of the island. Altogether, 134 
prisoners are awaiting trial and 859 are undergoing 
sentence. Only five women are incarcerated in the 
whole island of Porto Rico. When it is considered 
that there are nearly 1,000,000 people on this island, 
the number of prisoners is very small, only one person 
in every 1000. 

The last legislature created the office of director 
of prisons, and placed it under the direct control of 
the governor. 

IXSULAR OOVERKMENT 

The scheme of government for Porto Rico is set 
forth in the act of (.'ongress passed on April 12, 1900, 
and which took effect on Mav 1 thereafter. Tinder 
this law the powers of government are, on the 
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American plan, lodged in three separate bodies of 
magistracy — the legislative, the judicial and the 
executive. The legislative power resides largely in 
the Congress of the United States, but in local mat- 
ters is committed to the legislative assembly com- 
posed of the house of delegates and the executive 
council. The judicial power is in the courts of the 
United States and in the supreme and inferior in- 
sular courts. The e;s:ecutive is confined to the 
governor of Porto Eico, advised by the executive 
council. The latter body, whose functions are partly 
legislative and partly executive, is composed of the 
insular secretary, the attorney-general, the treasurer, 
the auditor, the commissioner of the interior, and the 
commissioner of education, together with five native 
members duly appointed to the office. 

All appointments made by the governor are sub- 
ject to confirmation by the executive council. The 
several heads of departments, as such, assist the 
governor in carrying on the business of the executive 
department. 

LEGISLATIVE 

The organization of a legislative body in a countr}* 
where such an institution was totally unknown, and 
where the laws had been for more than four cen- 
turies manufactured for the inhabitants by a minister 
of the Crown in a city thousands of miles across the 
sea, was to all appearances an appalling task. But 
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when it had to be done and the labor was begun^ 
with the determination to accomplish it and to make 
it a success^ difficulties apparently insurmountable 
began to vanish one by one, and finally the legislative 
assembly reduced itself to good working order. 

In practical business the executive council has a 
great advantage over the house of delegates. A 
majority of the members of the council were men 
of some experience in parliamentary practice and 
quite able to cope with the new conditions by which 
they were surrounded. Not a single member of the 
house before their meeting had any parliamentary 
experience whatever. However, they were fortunate 
in their selection of a speaker^ and when they had 
become somewhat accustomed to the noise of the 
mill were able to manage the machinery of legisla- 
tion. 

The council, composed of eleven members and 
being the smaller body, with some experience, and 
presided over by Judge Hunt, a legislator and a 
jurist of wide experience, was able easily to take 
the lead in all important measures, aud nearly two- 
thirds of the bills which were finally passed origin- 
ated in this chamlK^r. It proved also, as has always 
been intended for similar chambers, to be a valuable 
conservative force in the onward rush of progressive 
legislation. 

The code commission appointed by the President 
under the organic act and confirmed on June 5, 
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1900, consisted of Hon. Joseph F, Daly, of New 
York; Prof. L. S. Bo we, of Pemisylvania, and Dr. 
Juan Hernandez Lopess, of Porto Bieo, The cou- 
tinental members of the commission met in New 
York, and there held a series of conferences in July 
and August, and early in September the whole com- 
mission met in San Juan and held a series of public 
hearings. After remaining about ten days on tbe 
island. Judge Daly, the chairman of the commission 
returned to New York. He again visited the island 
in March and remained about five weeks. On pe- 
cember 16, 1900, a resolution was passed by the 
house of delegates requesting the commission to 
submit to it such drafts of acts as had been prepared. 
Pursuant to this request, the commission sent to the 
two chambers drafts of a judiciary act., a habeas 
corpus act, a law relating to marriage and divorce, 
a country law, a city law, a village law, an insular 
charity law, an insular sanitation law, and a transfer 
and succession tax law. None of these met the 
approval of the legislative assembly, though possibly 
some of the features of the last were adopted in the 
revemie law which passed the two houses. By the 
law under which it was created, the life of this com- 
mission was limited to one year, expiring on April 
12, 1901, and it was required to report direct to 
Congress. It is understood its report is just being 
printed by Congress (April, 1902), about one year 
after its work was completed. 
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In view of the foregoing facts and the furthet 
fact that it was considered that the organic act gave 
to the legislative assembly full legislative powers, 
subject only to the revision of Congress, in all mat- 
ters pertaining to Porto Rico, it seemed proper that 
there should be created a local code commission, 
which would sit in the island and work in harmony 
with the local legislature, making its report to the 
governor of Porto Rico for submission to the next 
legislative assembly. Accordingly, an act having 
that purpose in view was passed giving the power of 
api>ointmcnt to the insular executive. 

On March 28, Messrs. Rowe, IIcmandcB Lopez, 
and Kecdy were appointed as members of this com- 
mission. The two first are members of the former 
commission ap])ointed by the President under the act 
of Congress. The latter is a member of the Porto 
Rican bar. 

This second commission executed its work 
promptly, and presented its completed work to the 
third session of the legislature in January, 1902. 
Probably the most important legislation of the ses- 
sion was the enactment of the new codes. These 
three co<les mark a new epoch, and it is most im- 
portant to those interested in the island that the 
systems of penal laws formerly in use will disappear 
after July 1st and the criminal jurisprudence of 
Porto Rico will Im? modeled after that of the code 
Stat«t of th« United States. The general clnMiflca- 
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tion of crimes will be the same as in the Unit^ 
States, and the owner of property may feel that 
protection such as is given here will be given him in 
Porto Bico. 

The corporation law which was passed is modeled 
upon that of New Jersey, which is understood to be 
liberal toward corporate organizations. A law was 
passed authorizing injunctions based upon the usual 
statutes pertaining to injunctions in the United 
States, and conforming to the general practice. So 
that considered as a whole the general action of the 
legislature of the island may be considered enlight- 
ened and conservative, and so long as the present 
form of government is maintained is likely to be 
entirely safe and prudent. 

FBANCHISES AND CONCESSIONS 

As soon as the executive council had organized its 
mode of procedure in the granting of franchises and 
concessions, applications began to be placed on file. 
Among the first was one for a railway, which was 
filed on September 11. From that date up to March 
22, a little over six months, fifty-three applications 
were presented. These covered a great variety of 
subjects, such as railwajrs, wharves, water rights, 
telephones, tramways, telegraphs, ferries and auto- 
mobile lines. As yet, very few have been granted. 

The organic act placed the power of granting fran- 
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chises in the esecutire council with t)ie approval of 
the governor, reserving to Congress tlio power to 
annul or modify them. The act of May 1, 1900, 
required all franchises and coneesaions granted for 
railways, tramways, telegraphs and telephones to be 
approved by the President, and that all francbiscH 
whatever should be subject to alteration, amendment, 
or repeal, and placed other less important reatrictionii 
upon the power of the insular authorities in this 
connection. 

The executive council establiohed rules and regu- 
lations on this subject, rctiuiring notice to be given 
of the filing of an application by publication in 
certain news|>aperEi, and that a day should be fixed 
for the filinp of prnlePts, and that a public hearing 
should be had in all ca^es, and argument licrore the 
council when deemed neeewary. It has also been 
the policy of the council to require applicants to alter 
or amend all applicationx. or to grant the franchittes 
on such terms and conditions as seemed to be just 
and equitable. In water, railway, and wharf fran- 
chise!", royalties, payable to the public treasury, have 
been impost'd. pufficient tn protect the pnblie welfare, 
but not so heavy ns to discounige capital. 

Very few objections indeed have been made by in- 
vestors to the requirements of the law!». or to the 
regulations e'stsbli^hed by the council. It is be- 
lieved that ere long many of the natural reaourccs 
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of the iaUod will be utilized by foreign dtpitftl inter- 
eeted In their development 

ClVtt SftKVlCE 

Ab yet there ia no civil service operating in the 
iBland, but the fitneae of civil-eervice rules is well 
recognized and the department heads have followed 
the principle of appointing none but thoee believed 
to be best qualified and have retained euch only in 
the public service. In the secretary's office, how- 
ever, a start has been made by way of competitive 
eiaminations for clerkships, and a scale of marking 
has been adopted which insures the selection of the 
most capable applicants. It is very probable that 
the department system will be agreed upon and legis- 
lation upon the subject had before another year. 

THE CO0HTB 

The judiciary of the island wai found at the be- 
ginning of the American occupation to be the same 
as in other dependencies of Spain. The highest 
court was the territorial audiencia, sitting at San 
Juan, from which there was an appeal to the Supreme 
Court in Madrid, Spain. This audiencia was com- 
posed of six judges and had original criminal juris- 
diction; also appellate jurisdiction in civil cases from 
the courts of first instance. 

Ther< were also audienciss at Fonce and May- 
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a^ez, one Rt each place, having criminal jurisdiction 
only, and each composed of three judgea. The next 
in rank and importance were the courta of first in- 
stance and Jnfitruction, of which there were twelve, 
each having a separate district. These courts had 
each only one judge and exercised original jurisdic- 
tion in civil cases involving $800 or over, and appel- 
late jurisdiction from inferior courts. In criminal 
matters they discharged the usual duties of an ex- 
amining court. 

Each municipality had also a municipal judge, 
sixty-nine in the island. These municipal courts 
had civil jurisdiction of all matters involving lesB 
than $200 and of arhitration, ami in criminal mis- 
demeanor cases where the punishment was a fine of 
not more than $6.^ or imprisonment not longer than 
thirty days. 

In certain criminal cases they also acted as exam- 
ining courts, and had a limited probate jurisdiction, 
and other dution not necessary to mention. Each 
ot these c<iurts of all classes had a aocrctary and a 
staff of clerks, a prosecuting attorney and hia aasist- 
ants. constalilcs and liailifTii in abundance. All ex- 
cept those of the municipality were [wid by repular 
salaries, which were on a lilwral scale; the officers 
of the municipal courts were paid by fees charged 
to litigants. There were also in the municipal 
<'ourt8 substitute Judges, who discharged the duties 
of their principalt when the latter were diaqoalifled 
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by absence or fiickness. All these officers were ap- 
pointed by the Governor-General of the island. The 
business in every court was retarded by many delays 
and formalities, and there did not seem to be any 
such thing as a speedy and impartial administration 
of justice in either civil or criminal cases. 

Under the military administration the courts were 
reorganized by General Orders No. 118, issued on 
August 16, 1899. The courts of the first instance 
and instruction were abolished, and their duties dis- 
tributed to other tribunals. The municipal courts 
were retained, with two associate judges added, and 
upon them were imposed the additional duty of 
examinations in all criminal cases, their original 
criminal jurisdiction being somewhat reduced and 
their civil jurisdiction being raised to $400. 

Five district courts were established, of three 
judges each, having civil and criminal jurisdiction, 
and appellate jurisdiction from inferior courts, and 
they were required to hold public oral trials under 
forms of procedure established in the ordei*s. The 
audiencias were abolished and their functions con- 
ferred on the district courts and the Supreme Court. 
The highest court in the island was called " the 
Supreme Court of Justice," with a fixed residence at 
San Juan. It was composed of a chief justice and 
four associate justices, having appellate jurisdiction 
in all civil and criminal cases. The alcaldes in each 
municipality were given the power of police judges. 
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By General Orders No. 88, iBSued on June 27, 
1899, the military commander established a United 
States proviBional court, consisting of three judges. 
These were an American lawyer and two army offi- 
cers. This court had a clerk, a taarehal, and other 
officers usual in the corresponding courts on the 
continent. It was clothed with the jurisdiction of 
the circuit and district courts of the United States, 
and had such powers somewhat enlarged to meet 
local conditions. 

Thus the courts of Porto Kico, under the military 
government, consisted of: First, one Supreme Court 
of five justices; second, five district courts of three 
judges each; third, sixty-nine municipal courts of 
three judges each; fourth, sixty-nine police courts, 
consisting of the alcaldes in each municipality, and 
fifth, the United States proTisional court with three 
judges. Such were the tribunals administering jus- 
tice on the island on May 1, IftOO, when the organic 
act took effect. 

By the act of Congress establishing a civil gov- 
ernment for Porto Rico there was established a dis- 
trict court of the United States for Porto Rico, which 
was granted, " in addition to the ordinary jurisdic- 
tion of the district conrts of the United States, 
jurisdiction in all cases cognizant in the circuit 
courts of the United States." 

This court was also constituted the successor of the 
United States provisionnl court heretofore men- 
ses 
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tidnddy And all l-ecor^s in ^id cdUft Wet6 l^Uired 
to be delivered to the new court thnu created^ and 
thd provisional court w«i« difecontitiued. This coUtt 
no established wAs duly otgAniijed on AUgUst 8, 1900, 
and is proceeding irith its bnsiness in an orderly, 
proper and successful mauu^r. fey an act of Con- 
gress amending the organic law of Porto Rico the 
Jurisdiction of this court was enlarged in civil mat- 
ters to reach all cases Involving $1000 or more. This 

will more than double the business in this court. 

By the organic act the judicial power is Vested in 
the courts which were then established and in opera- 
tion, all of which courts were thereby continued, 
and their selection, jurisdiction and form of pro- 
cedure was allowed to remain as it was at that time 
with the following exceptions: The justices of the 
Supreme Court and the marshal are appointed by 
the President, and the judges of the district court 
arc appointed by the governor, and all other ofBcials 
and attaches of the other courts are chosen in accord- 
ance with directions of the assembly. Power to leg- 
islfttc fully in regard to the courts was also conferred 
on the legishtive assembly. That body had made 
only one slight change in the Supreme Court, pro- 
viding ih^i three members shall be a quorum. Be- 
sides, it has passed an act creating a police court in 
each municipality in the island and conferring on 
them the powers formerly exercised by the alcaldes 
acting as police judges^ and enlarging their juriidio* 
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tion in Bome particulars. Thus the judiciary Bystem 
of the island stands to-day. It is probably best to 
proceed slowly with changei or even reforms in 
such important matters as the administration of 
justice; but it is probable that the next session of 
the assembly will make some reforms in conformity 
with the new conditions. 

The Attorney-General is most intimately con- 
nected with the judiciary, being the State's counsel 
in all c^ses pending in the Supreme Court of the 
island, and having a controlling oversight of all the 
district attorneys (fiseales) in the various districts of 
the island. He is also connected with the Depart- 
ment of Justice of the United States, being required 
by the organic act to rei)ort to the Attorney-Qeneral 
of the United States, through the governor, when 
required. Ho is also the legal adviser of the gov- 
ernor and of the other members of the executive 
council. Prosecutions against offending officials are 
conducted under the direct 8U]K}rvision of the chief 
law officer of the island, and there have been no less 
than one hundred and twenty-one accusations of this 
kind and many convictions, though the majority of 
the accused were acquitted on trial. In the entire 
judicial department of the island there are employed 
378 persons, of whom only five art* Americans. 
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CHAPTER VII 
Chances for the Colonist 

THE FOREGOING pages coyer the present con- 
dition of affairs in Porto Rico^ and afford an 
opportunity for any one interested to form his own 
opinion as to the future prospects in the island. 
That the present form of government is well adapted 
to the people is well established, and there is every 
reason to anticipate a continued healthy growth and 
prosperity for the island. While gold will not be 
had for the picking, still as a new and comparatively 
undeveloped country there is more " elbow room " 
than can be had in older states or territories, and 
with all the wealth of resource so bounteously and 
fully given by nature, there is a great opportunity 
for returns for the thrift and industry of the farmer. 
The climate is not unhealthy, nor are the conditions 
of living at all disadvantageous. 

Capitalists can be assured of protection to their 
property and investments, guaranteed in the form of 
government, in the tax laws, and in the reorganiza- 
tion of the courts, and capital is pretty sure to take 
care of itself. 

The young man intending to go to Porto Rico will 
do well to study the situation carefully. He must 
reflect that the island is very thickly settled, having 
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nearly a million people in a territory of thirty-six 
hundred square miles. 

It is true that the professions of law and medicine 
are not overcrowded, and it is also a fact that there 
are comparatively few civil engineers, architects and 
electrical engineers. At the same time no young 
man, whatever his accompiitihments, can hope to 
immediately RUi-cet'd iu any husincsB who docs not 
understand fairly well the Spanish lunj^uage. 

Before the American occupation there was hardly 
one iK'r.-ion in ten thousand who spoke Knglish. 
Many of the younger ptKipte are learning it rapidly, 
and some of the older ones are studying it hard, hut 
■Spanish is and will t«' for Vfiira to come the language 
of the people in thix group of Went Indian Islands, 
and naturally a knowU>dgt> of the language is abso- 
lutely estu'ntiul if one is to attempt to do business 
with the people. 

There are ninny very skillful [ihvBicians in Porto 
Rico; men wlio have ln-en educate<1 in the I'nited 
Slates and in Kurope. and it is quite natural that 
the |>eople would prefer as (heir physirinn one nf 
their own kindred or friends. The people are vert' 
keen, and mi-n uf small ahilitv would verv quicklv 
find Ihfir level. 

The nuTtilH'r of lawyers in Port" Rico seems wnall 
in r'iim[<ari-^on to that of the thickly pnpulatid di«- 
Irii-t* (.f thi' rnil<'il .Stated, hut there is not t»> mueh 
law hufine--;. and a ^.Teat deal of the buiiinesK whieh 
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is trfinwcted by Uwyerp in the United States, puch 
as conveyancing, and the preparation of legfil docu- 
Tnent9> is generally done by Tiotfuies, who do not 
call themselves lawyers, nor nndertftke to practioe 
in the courts. There is also another class of profes- 
sional men called procuradpres (attorneys) who pre- 
pare cases only for the lawyers to file in court, and 
try before judges, when all the preliminaries have 
been transacted. Besides, a great number of young 
men, natives of Porto Bico, have gone to the United 
States for the purpose pf studying law, and some are 
beginning to return with diplomas from American 
colleges and universities, to practice their profes- 
sion in the island. 

The young American lawyer going to Porto Rico 
would have to contend not only with the old estab- 
lished native lawyers, who speak the language, and 
have an excellent knowledge of law, but also with 
the young men who not only know the language, but 
have completed their education by passing through 
an American college and coming out with a degree, 
have returned to their native land as American 
lawyers. 

An American lawyer to succeed in Porto Rico, be- 
sides spoakinp: English and Spanish fluently, must 
have a knowledge of the civil law, that Is the law of 
Spain, as derived from the Romans, and of the codes 
which have been in force in Porto Rico, as well as of 
American jurisprudence. So really the requirements 
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of Bucceesful competition in the profeseion are grc&ter 
than are ordinarily demanded in the cities and towns 
of the United StatcB. 

As American capital gradually is attracted to the 
island for various purpoees in developing the re- 
sources, no doubt American engineers will be in 
demand, and will command fair remuneration for 
their services. 

There is not as yet much of an opening for 
architects. Little building is going on in the island, 
and the climate does not require houses built on 
the American plan, and the architecture is simple 
and adjusted to the needs of a people living in the 
tropics. 

Indeed the prospect to the proposed colonist is 
not such as to induce him to leave comparative com- 
fort for the uncertainties and inconveniences he 
would certainly meet in Porto Rico. Improved agri- 
cidture offers the widest field, and the best employ- 
ment for American energy and American capital. 
The peculiariiiea of the people and the distinct in- 
dividuality of the inland will for some time he a 
decided disadvsntage. but with the introduction of 
American mathinert' and improvements, great 
changes will In; effected, and with the thrift and 
industry which follows the Anglo-Saxon, in time 
this very individuality will dipapi>ear. and American 
capital, energy, and intelligence will find a wide and 
favorable field for their successful exercise. 
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